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PREFACE 


1 . Ths Occasion of the Work .—Ever since the 
nucleus of tlie following Survey of Upanishadic Phi¬ 
losophy was presented for the first time to the public 
of Bangalore and Mj'sore in a scries of lectures in¬ 
augurated under the Presidentslup of His Highness 
the Maharaja Gackwar of Baroda at the time of the 
foundation of the Sanskrit Academy in Bangalore 
in July 1915, the author has been besto'W'ing con¬ 
tinual attention on the substance of these lectures, 
and making them suitable for a thorough-going pM- 
losophical survey of the Upanishads, in the firm hope 
that what may thus be presented by way of exposi¬ 
tion of Upanishadic pliilosophy w^l satisfy every 
seeker after Upanisha^c truth by giving him in a 
brief, though in a verj^ solid, compass all the cliief 
points of Upanishadic thought in their full philosophic 
4 cal sequence. 1 must thank Pandit Mahabhag\'at 
of Kurtkoti, now Shankaracharya of Karvir, and 
Mr. V. Subrahmanya Iyer, B. A., Registrar of the 
University of Mysore, for having me an op¬ 

portunity at that time of placing'^^^obug^ on the 
Upanishads for the first *t^e public 

of Bangalore and ^ ^that the lec¬ 

tures were much appreciatea in Bangalore at the 
time of their delivery, and His Highness the Maha¬ 
raja Gaekwar advised that '* the lectures be printed 
in English and the Vernaculars and distributed 
broad-cast, so that the knowledge imparted might 
be made widely available But what through 
stress of other work and what through unforeseen 
difficulties that beset the progress of any important 
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2 Survey of Upanibhai>ic Philosophy 

undertaking, tliis volume could see the light of day 
only after the lapse of such a long period after the idea 
first sprang into my mind that the Upanishadic Phi¬ 
losophy was worth while presenting, and would serve 
as an incentive Ixilh to students of European and 
Indian thought alike. 

2 . The Comhinalimi of Philosophy cuitf Philology .— 
Though 1 had begun my study of tlie Upanishads 
much earlier than 1915, it was in that year that I 
fust conceived tlie idea of a presentation of Upani- 
shadic Philosophy in terras of modem thought, while 
a Eterary inspiration in that direction came to me 
first from a lecture of the late Sir Ramkrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar in February 1Q15. It was not long be¬ 
fore I could discover that the Upanishads contained 
not one system of philosophy, hut systems of philo¬ 
sophy rising one over another like Alps over Alps, 
and cuhninating in a view of Absolute Reality which 
was worthy of the fullest consideration of our con¬ 
temporary Philosophers of the West, With that end 
in view and in order that the Upanishadic philosophy 
might be made intelligible to the Western mind, I 
boldly struck out tlie plan of presenting it according 
to the methods of Western thought, so as to make it 
understandable and appreciable by those who were 
trained to think according to those methods. It 
might easily be seen by casting a glance at the con¬ 
tents of this volume that the manner of presentation 
is strictly one which is amenable to the methods of 
Western philosophy. Another difficulty, however, 
stood in my ^vay. In trying to present the spirit of 
Upanishadic philosophy in the garb of European 
thought, it was incumbent on me not to do injustice 
to the letter of Upanishadic philosophy. It was 
thus that philological considerations weighed with 
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me equally ^vith philosopliical considerations. 1 liad 
seen in my study of Greek PliUosophy how much Dr. 
jBumet’s method of interpreting the Karly Greek 
Philosophers by reference to the Original Sources 
had revolutionised the study of Greek Thinkers, and 
I thought a similar presentation of Upanishadic Phi¬ 
losophy according to that method was certainly one 
wliich was worth w*hile attempting. It was hence 
that I culled out Sources from Upanishadic literature, 
classified them into groups according to the va¬ 
rious departments of Upanishadic thought, arranged 
them in pluiosophical sequence, and interpreted them 
with due regard to considerations of philology, 
taking care all the while that the philological interpre¬ 
tation of these Texts would not become so crude and 
unintelligible as not to appeal to students of philoso¬ 
phical thought. It was this problem of the combi¬ 
nation of philology with philosophy that has made 
the task of an intelligent interpretation of the Upa- 
nishads in philosophic sequence so taxing and formi¬ 
dable. I leave it to the student of Upanishadic phi¬ 
losophy and philology to see how far I have succeeded 
in my attempt. 

3 . TJte Pkee oj tlie Vpamshads in Indian Phi¬ 
losophy ,—The Upanishads indeed occupy a unique 
place in the development of Indian thought. All 
the later Systejns of Indian Philosophy, as vve be¬ 
lieve has been sho\vn in detail for the first time in 
the history of Upanishadic literature in the fourth 
Chapter of this work, have been rooted in the Upani¬ 
shads. The indebtedness of particular systems of 
Philosophy to the Upanishads has been partially 
worked out by a Garbe or an Oldenberg ; but the 
entile problem of the relation of all the later S\^terns 
of Philosophy to the Upanishads has been hither- 
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to an unattompted task. Olclenterg has indeed 
fairly worked out both in his earlier volume on 
" Buddha " as well as in his later " Die Lehre der 
Upanishaden and die Anfange des Buddhismns " 
how the Upanislrads prepared tlie w-ay for Buddhis¬ 
tic thought, and deser%'es praise for having attempted 
a hitherto unattempted task. Garbe in his " Sam- 
khya-Philosophie " has discussed Jrow far we could 
legitimately trace the origin of Samkhya Philosophy 
to the Upanbhads, and has come to the conclusion 
that the roots of the Slihkliya Philosophy cannot be 
traced to the oldest Upanishads (p. 27 ), but that 
the SSrhkhya ideas came into existence only during 
the inter\'^al elapsing between the older period of the 
Bnhadaranyaka and the Clihandogya on the one 
hand, and the later period of the Ka^ha, the ^vetir 
Svatara, the Pra4na, and the Maitri on the other. 
Garbe points out truly that the Ahaihkara of Chhan- 
dogya VII. 25 is to be understood not as the egoism 
of Samkhya philosophy, but as tire mystical ^0, and 
there is much truth in what Garbe says. He simi¬ 
larly makes a discussion about such conceptions as 
those of Sambhuti and Lihga occurring in the earlier 
Upanishads, and comes to the coadusion that even 
they have no SSmkhyan connotation. So far so 
good. It is, however, when Garbe refuses altogether 
to find any traces of Samkhya doctrine in the older 
Upanishads that it becomes impossible for us to go 
with him. Indeed, in our fourth Chapter we have 
pointed out how the conception of the three colours 
in the Chhandogya must have led to the conception 
of the tri-coloured Praknti in Samkhya Philosophy 
(pp. 182-183 ), and as the Chhandogya is recognised to 
be an old Upanisbad all round, a general statement 
such as the one which Garbe makes that no traces 
whatever of Samkhya doctrine are to be found in 
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the older Upanishads becomes hardly convincing. 
As regards the Ved^ita, also, ive have tried to work 
out systematically m what respects all the later Ve- 
dantic systems, the monistic, the qualified-monistic, 
and the dualistic, could be traced to the Upanishads 
as to a parent. Indeed, when we recognise that all 
the great commentators, Sankara, KamSnuja, and 
Madhva have made tlie Brahma-shtras tlie pivot tor 
their plulosopliical speculations, and when we re¬ 
member also tliat tlie Brahma-sutras were an apho¬ 
ristic summary of the doctrines of the Upanishads, 
it would seem a little strange why we have not dis¬ 
cussed the arguments of these pliilosopheis at even 
greater length than we have done. There are how¬ 
ever two reasons why we have not done so. In the 
first place, we wanted to take recourse to the objec¬ 
tive method of presentation, going to tlie Texts of 
the Upanishads themselves, unbiassed by any tbeo- 
Ic^cal interpretations of the Commentators whether 
on the Upanishads or the Brahma-sUtras. And, in 
the second place, it was thought desirable that a full 
discussion of all the theologico-philosophical points 
would best be reserved for a later volume on 
Vedanta philosophy proper. Indeed the Vedinta 
Philosophy stands to the Upanishads almost in the 
same relation in which the Philosophy of the School¬ 
men stood to Aristotle. We might say about the 
theological disquisitions of these Coimnentatois what 
Bacon said about the arguments of the Schoolmen, 
borrowing the idea from Ariston, that they “ resemble 
more or less a spider’s web, admirable for the ingenuity 
of their structure, but of little subst^ce and profit 

TOiS U0MritWCif OV&t' >H€V 

Tcx*'«ow- This might be a little harsh judgment; but it 
shows how there is a fundamental difference in the 
methodologies of the Upanishads and the Vedanta. 
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la the one case, we have the intuitional method, in tlie 
other only tJie logical. We have no desire to exalt 
the intuitional at the expense of the logical. The 
intuitional, we believe, is not contradictory of the 
logical, but subsumptive of it. It must be remem¬ 
bered tliat we are not speaking here about the sub- 
relational intuitional method, but rather of the super- 
relational. Hence, even though we agree witli 01 - 
tramare in his j udgment that the Upanishads " regard 
the normal operations of Intellect as powerless to 
grasp Ultimate Reality" (p, 134), we differ from him 
when he says that fearlessly and imperiously dotli the 
Intuition of the Upanisliadic Pliilosopbeis say fie to 
experience and give discharge to all demonstrations, 
while it does not even try to eliminate contradictions" 
( pp, 131-132 }. The relation of Intuition to Intellect 
raises a large philosophical problem, and, as we have 
said at a later place in this volume (pp. 339-341), we 
cannot enter into a philosophical discussion about 
their cO'mparative competence to solve the problem of 
reality in a W'Ork professedly dealing with Orientalia* 

4 . Examinaiion of ih£ Opinions of a few Orien¬ 
talists . — ^The vrork which has been accomplished by 
Western Scholars upon Upanishadic literature has 
not been by any means scanty. Though the volume 
of work turned out by them on Upanishadic litera¬ 
ture is neither so large nor so profound as that turned 
out on Vedic hterature, tt is ndther on the other hand 
either meagre or stnedl. Towards the end of the 
present volume may be found a suednt account of 
aU the work that has been done on Upanishadic li¬ 
terature by scholars like Weber, Rfier, Max Muller, 
Bbhtlingk, Whitney, Deussen, Oldenberg, Oltramare, 
Hertel, and Hillehrandt. Deussen’s work on the 
Upanishads is a monument to his great scholar- 
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ship, industry, and insight, and so is the work of 01- 
denberg and Oltramare, We do not wish to enter here 
into a detailed examination of the various opinions 
held on the subject of Upanishadic literature by early 
scholani, which have become the common property of 
□Jt Upanishadic students : we only wish to examine 
here a few of the latest utterances on the subject. 
When Hertel, for example, says in his brilliant, though 
somewhat one-sided, introduction to the Kenopanishad 
in his “ Die Weisheit der Uponishaden" that Brahman 
in tliat Upanishad is not to be understood as " the 
^^*^rid-E>oiil in which all the indi't'idual Souls ultimately 
merge ", he forgets to notice the point that the aim 
of that Upanishad is simply to describe Bralunan, 
in Wordsworthian fashion, as a power or a presence, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man. 

Tljis must verily be the upshot of that Upanishad 
wherein we are asked to meditate on Brahman as the 
Reality in the world of Nature and in the world of 
Mind : fasyatsha adeio yad^tad vidyuio lyadyuiada itlti 
nyafnlmisitadS ttyadhidaivatamath^hySiptatn yodt- 
gachchatlva cha tnano anena chutiad upasfftaratyu- 
bhtkshnam sumkalpah (Kena IV. 29, 30). With all 
due deference to Hertel's favourite th^e of the identi¬ 
fication of Brahman with Fire, w'e must say that we can¬ 
not accuse the Upanishad of not having considered a 
point which is not the point at issue. The point at issue 
being the spiritual description of Brahman as a presence 
or power, it would be an ignoratio eknchi on the part 
of that Upanishad to go into the description of the 
Brahman as a " World-Soul in which ^ the other 
souls ultimately merge." Then, secondly, when 
Hertel points out that the Kenopanishad dispenses 
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with the Dccessity of a Spiritual Teacher for the pur* 
pose of spiritual realisation, that the Self must accord¬ 
ing to that Upanishad be regarded as capable of 
being realised simply by internal illumination, 
and that Uma in that Upanishad does in no way 
help Indra in realismg the Absolute, he forgets 
entirely to notice the fact that the true rSU of a 
Spiritual Teacher consists just in the office wiiich 
Uma has been performing, namely, like a lamp-post on 
the Pathway to God, of simply directing the benighted 
wanderer on tlie path of spiritual progress without 
herself going it. Dogmatic statements such as this 
about the teachings of Upanishads come merely out of 
taking partial views about a subject. This is also illus¬ 
trated in Oltramare's accusation against the Upanishads 
in his "L'Histoire des Id6es th^sopluques dans 
rinde" that " in affirming the identity of the Universal 
and the Individual Soul, from which follows neces¬ 
sarily the identity of all souls, the Upanishads have 
not drawm the conclusion-—Thou shall love thy neigh¬ 
bour as thyself " (p, 137). True that the Biblical 
expression " Thou shall love thy neighbour as thy¬ 
self ’’ is not to be found in the Upanishads ; but it 
would be bold on the part of any writer on 
Upanishadic Philosophy to affirm that the senti¬ 
ment is not present in the Upanishads. What else 
is the meaning of that Upanishadic dictum yasmin 
sarvani bhiitani ^maivdbhfid vijdjtaiah (T^ 7), except 
that a Sage, who has realised the Atman, must 
see the Atman in all human beings, must, in fact, 
regard all human beings as living in a Kingdom 
of Ends ? Finally, when Oldenberg in his brilliant 
w’ork on the Upanishads " Die Tehre der Upanl- 
shaden" tells us that the true parallel for 
Upanishadic Philosophy is to be found rather in 
the teachings of Plotinus, the Sufis, and the Chris- 
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tian mystics like Eckhart than in the Philosophy of 
Kant, and when he therefore a little superc^ously 
disposes of the teacliiag of the Upanishads by saying 
" Der eine der Weg der Mystik, der andre der Kants", 
we are tempted to say about Kant with a little va- 
nation upon what Aristotle said about Plato, "Let 
Kant be our friend, but let Truth be our divinity". 
When Oidenberg commends Kant by saying that 
the central principle of Kant's philosophy is 
the " Fonnbegriff," while that of Upanishadic Phi¬ 
losophy is the "Formlosigkeit,’' he is blinding him¬ 
self to the fact that his Critique ■ of Pure Reason 
was only the first premiss of a grand philosophical 
syllogism whose minor premiss and conclusion were 
respectively the Critiques of Practical Reason and 
Judgment, wherein conceptions of Goodne^ and 
Value supplemented the considerations of Pure Rea¬ 
son, for, on the grounds of Pure Reason, what philoso¬ 
phy could there be about the ultimate realities of 
human life, the Self, the World, and God, except a 
philosophy of paralt^ams that paralyse, antinomies 
that make one flounder, and ideals w’hich can never 
be realised at all ? The " Cognoscendo ignorari " 
of Augustine, the " Neti Neti " of Yajnavalkya, the 
" Weder dies noch das" of Eckhart, w’ould be far 
more sure indexes of spiritual humility, and conse¬ 
quent possession of reality, than the self-satisfied 
and half-halting dictates of an Agnosticism on the 
grounds of Pure Reason, which must destroy know¬ 
ledge in order to make room for faith. 

5 . The Upanishads and CotiUniporary Tho-ughi.— 
The comparison of Upanishadic Philosophy with 
Kant suggests the parallelism, in a number of points, 
of the philosophical thought of tlie Upanishads with 
the tendencies of Contemporai’y Thought. Time was 
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when Upanishadic Philosophy was compared with 
the doctrine of Plato and Parmenides ; tkne was yet 
again when it was compared ^vith the philosophies of 
Kant and Schopenhauer ; we. however, who live in 
the world of Contemporary Thought can scarcely afford 
to neglect its parallelisms with the tendencies of the 
thinking world of to-day. Anybody who will take 
the trouble to read the argument of the present work 
will see how very provocative of thought it would be 
for one who is interested in the tendencies of con¬ 
temporary phUosophy. Here, in the Upanishads. we 
have doctrines of Absolute Monism, of Personalistic 
Idealism, of Pluralism, of Solipsism, of Self-realisation, 
of the relation of Intellect to Intuition, and so forth,— 
doctrine which liave divided tlie philosophic world 
of to-day. Had it not been for the fact that Com¬ 
parative Philosophy, like a virgin consecrated to God, 
bears no fruit, the parallelism of Upanishadic Philosophy 
with the tendencies of Contemporary Thought would 
have even in\nted a volume on Comparative Philosophy. 
What we, however, would much rather like to have 
is a constructive than a oompararive philosophy. 
With the advance of knowedge and with tlie umumer- 
able means for communication and interchange of 
thought, the whole w'orld is being made one, and 
the body of Western philosophers could ill afford to 
neglect the systems of Indian philosophy, and more 
particularly the Upanbhads. The same problems 
w'hich at the present day ditdde a Bradley from a 
Bosanquet, a Ward from a Royce, a Prmgle-Pattison 
from a McTaggart, also divided the Upanishadic philoso- 
phers of ancient times. Here we have the same con¬ 
flict of views about the relation betw-een the Abso¬ 
lute and the Individual, the nature of Immortality, 
the problem of Appearance, and the Norm of human 
conduct. The dlsft nital, which, in Bergson, wears 
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not much more than a physiological aspect, appears 
in Aruni (Chh. VI. ii) as a great organic force, 
only much more psychologised and spiritualised. 
The pyramidal depiction of Reality as on the basis 
of Space and Tune with the qualitative emergence 
of Life and Slind and Deity in the course of 
evolution, which we meet with in Alexander 
and Lloyd Morgan, b present in those old Upani- 
shads only with a stress on the inverted process of 
Deity as the primary exbtent, from which came 
forth Mind and Life and Space and Time in the course 
of devolution. The very acute analysb of the epb- 
temology of Self-consciousness, which we meet vith 
in the Upanishads, can easily hold its ovm against 
any similar doctrine even of the most advanced 
thinker of to-day. thus nuUifymg once for all the in¬ 
fluence of that in-conceived and half-thought-out 
bluster of an early European writer on the Upani¬ 
shads that " they are the work of a rude age, a de¬ 
teriorated race, and a barbarous and unprogressive 
community. ” Our presentation of the problems of 
Upanbhadic pliilosophy would also lay to rest all the 
charges that are made against it on the supposition 
that it is a block-philosophy and does not allow of 
any differentiation inside it. For b it not a familiar 
charge that we hear made against Indimt philosophy, 
that it b all Pantheism, Dcterminbm, Karmism, 
A-moralism, and Pessimism ? It would be out of place 
here to answer each and all of the charges that have 
been thus made against Indian Philosophy in general, and 
Upanbhadic Philosophy in particular. If our pre^nt 
work brings to the notice of these critics the variety 
and wealth of Upanishadic ideas on every conceiv¬ 
able subject in the domain of pliilosophy, it should 
have fulfilled its ratson d’etre. Thus, to say that the 
Upanbhads teach only “an unreal morality, ora mere 
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Antmomianism would entirely miss the mark, bfr 
cause it would be a fiank-attack and not directed 
against the main body of Upanishadic doctrine. 
Finally , to say that the Upanishads teach only a 
Pessimism is to entirely miss the tenor of Upanisha¬ 
dic Philosophy, For the simple reason that there is 
a phase of Pessimism in a certain portion of Upani¬ 
shadic teaclung, it does not follow that all Upkanisha- 
dic teaching is pessimistic. It has been cos- 
tojnary with European writers on Indian subjects to 
suppose that all was pessimism and sorrow before the 
days of Tagore in India, and that Tagore brought the 
evangel of joy and bliss from the West, It is noth¬ 
ing of the kind. Tagore’s philosophy of joy and 
bliss is only the crest-wave of that great huge ocean of 
blissful existence depicted in Upanishadic philosophy. 
If the present book points to any moral, it is the moral 
of the life of beatific vision enjoyed at all times by the 
Mystic. When Lord Ronaldshay, therefore, fixing him* 
s^, among other things, on a passage of the Upani¬ 
shads, says in his book on " India, a Bird's eye-view” 
that p^simism infects the whole physical and intd- 
lectu^ life of India, and that the Inthan Philosopbeis 
have never been able to paint any positive pic¬ 
ture of bliss ( p. 313 ), with all due deference to him 
we must ask him to see if the final upshot of Upani¬ 
shadic Philosophy, as we have depicted it, would not 
pnahlp him to revise his judgment. To the chaige, 
finally, that even supposing that the Upanishads 
teach a doctrine of bliss, the bUss of the Indian 15 
one thing and that of the CluistiaD another, that 
the one is negative while the other is positive, 
{ "Upanishads and Life” pp. 69, 70), we may say, 
as against Mr. Urquhart, in the first place, that 
we caimot conceive of any bliss being negative, for 
it would be a contradiction in terms, and in the 
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second place, that this bliss is the same for all human 
beings whether tliey live in India or in Europe, 
for where the same intellect and feeling and wiU have 
been ordained to mankind by God, He has also 
made provision for a like consummation in each 
Oldenherg indeed has the candidne^ to admit, 
which these critics have not, that the opposite view 
is at least equally tenable that it should be inconceiv¬ 
able how the world which is “ pierced by Brahman 
through and through '* should ever wear a pessimistic 
aspect (pp, 115-X16). Let those, hew'ever, who wish 
to find sorrow in the Upanishads, find sorrow, and 
those who wish to find bhss. find bUss ! TtiiTiiwf 

fterpav 

6 . The three-foid purpose of the Witrk .—^As may 
have been noticed from our previous discussion, the 
two chief purposes of the Work with which we have 
been hitherto concerned are to put into the hands of 
the Orientalists a new method for treatiDg the pro¬ 
blems of Indian Philosophy, and into the hands of 
European Philosophers a new material for exercising 
their intellects on. But these are not the only pur¬ 
poses with which the Work has been written. The 
oltimate purpose of the Work is the spiritual purpose. 
To that end, everything else is subservient. Tune 
a nd oft have the Upanishads compelled a spiritual ad¬ 
miration from aU Oriental Scholars, both European 
and Indian. Dr. Goldstiicker said that the Upani¬ 
shads formed the basis of the enlightened faith of 
India. R. C. Dutt, when he read the Upanishads. 
felt a new emotion in bis heart, and saw a new 
light before his eyes. Ram Mohan Roy felt his 
whole life transformed when he happened to read 
a page of the l 4 a Upanishad flidng past 
Mm. Pratt regards the Upamsbads as essentially 
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a religious rather than a philosophical work. Geden 
acknowledges how all the attempts at religious 
reform in India have taken their nse from the study 
of the Upanishads. Mead has gone to tlie length of 
calling the Upanishads a World-Scripture. From 
these utterances it may be seen in what high spiri¬ 
tual esteem the Upanishads have been held by Thin¬ 
kers, both of the East and the West. If we may say 
so without exaggeration, there is no piece of litera¬ 
ture in the whole realm of Indian Philosophy, except 
possibly the Bhagavadgita, which is so truly religious 
as the Upanishads, and demands from young India 
an intellectual justification of her faith in the light of 
modem thought. Those who have observed the 
course of the development of European thought 
during the last half century know how very much it 
owes its existence, its inspiration, and its fulfilment 
to the establishment of the Gifford Lectures. It is 
a good sign of the times that the University of Cal¬ 
cutta should have risen to the occasion, and been a 
pioneer in establishing Lectureships hy means of 
which a similar ambition might be fulfilled in India. 
The Upanishads well deserve to constitute a very 
important chapter in the World's Philosophy of 
Religion. It will not be possible hurriedly to esti¬ 
mate the contribution which the Upanishads are 
likely to make to the formation of tendencies in Con¬ 
temporary Thought. The trend of the present vo¬ 
lume is to show how all the teachings of Upanishadic 
Philosophy converge towards the realisation of the 
mystical goal. We do not wTsh to enter here into 
any philosophical disquisition about the nature and 
meaning of M5?sticism ; nor have vre any desire to 
discuss how the Mystic critenon of reality compares 
with those of the Idealist, the Pragmatist, and the 
Realist. The veracity and the virdity of any meta- 
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taphysical theory is to be gauged by its power of 
roakiiig life more divine, and therefore more worth 
while Uving. Readers of the last Chapter of this 
volume may feel that, after all, tlie consummation that 
the Up>anishadic philosophy affords is the realisation of 
the divine in the Individual Soul, and that it is not seen 
there working itself out in the social and political 
affairs of humanitj'. The practical application of 
the spiritual pljilosophy was, however, to come later 
on from the Bliagvadgita, which taught a life of a 
disinterested activism on a spiritual basis, so tliat the 
divine purpose may come to be realised in the affairs 
of men. It cannot be denied that the Upani- 
shads supply the philosopluc foundation upon which 
the Bhagavadgita later on erects its theory of spiri¬ 
tual activism. In either case, however, the mysti¬ 
cal motive has been most predominant. It would be 
a problem for the Philosophy of the Immediate Fu¬ 
ture to place Mysticism on a truly philosophical basis. 
Rational Mj^tidsm, which has been hitherto regaled 
as a contradiction in terms, must now be a truism. 
The author shall feel his labours amply rewarded if he 
finds that his exposition of the Upanishadic Philoso¬ 
phy makes a contribution, however small, to the 
realisation of this Ideal. 

7 . rfe Academy of Phihsopfty and Religion and 
its The present work is the first publication 

of the Academy of Philosophy and Religion, an in¬ 
stitution which has been recently founded in India 
with the purpose of bringing together all those who 
are interested in a phEosopMcal investigation of the 
problem of God. This aim of the Academy is to be 
achieved primarily by Publications, embodying con¬ 
tinued and sustained research in all the Philosophies 
and Religions of the world. There will also 
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be a niunber of Lecturts from time to time on 
behalf of the Academy at great educational centres 
in India, which might also lielp tlie propagation of 
the cause of the Academy, The present centres of 
the Academy will be P o o n a, JB o m b a y, and 
Nagpur, and so on, while the work of the Acade- 
tny will be extended to other centres also in course of 
time. The Academy is intended to be an All-India 
Body, the Personnel of whose Council is drawn from 
representatives of all the Universities of India. For 
all those who are interested in the work of the Aca¬ 
demy of Philosophy and Religion, there will be an 
Ashram at Kimbal, a Railway Station on the 
M. S. M, Railway in the District of Iif|apur, w^hich 
nught be used as an intellectual and spiritual resort. If 
Bacon^s maxim may be requisitioned for our present 
purposes, we may say that the Academy must take 
all phUosophical and religious knowledge for its pro¬ 
vince, irrespective of differences of creed, caste, nation, 
or race. The universal vision w^hich must inspire 
the work of the Academy may be made apparent 
from the following quotation from the preamble of 
its Prospectus : " The problem of findi^ the uni¬ 
versal in the midst of particulars, the unchanging in 
the midst of change, has attracted the attention of 
every man of vision, whether he be Philosopher or 
Prince. Plato and ^nkar^h^'a among Philosophers, 
A^ka and Akbar among Princes are illustrations of 
the way in which this uriiveisal vision has been 
sought. Plato is known for nothing so much as for 
Iris syntytic vision of the universal among the parti¬ 
culars, Sankaracharya spent a lifetime in seeking to 
know that by knowing w'hich evei^ihing else comes 
to be known. Aioka, in one of his Rock-Edicts, forbade 
the decrying of other people's faiths,—for in that way 
he said one was doing di^rvice to one's ovwj faith,_ 
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and he taught the virtue of Concourse (Samavaya). 
Akbar sought after the universal vision by sum¬ 
moning a Council of Religion, for perchance, in that 
way, he thought that ' that lock whose key had been 
lost might be openedThere is a far cry from the 
days of Plato and Sankar^harya, or of Akbar and 
A^oka, to the present day. ^owledge has taken 
immense strides with the growth of time. Scientific 
inventions have enormously enridied the patrimony 
of man. The old order has changed, and a new one 
has taken its place. Nevertheless, the goal of human 
life as well as the means for its attainment have re¬ 
mained the same. Unquestionably, the search after 
God remains the highest problem even to-day, and 
a philosophical justification of our spiritual life Is 
as necessary' to-day as it was hundreds of years ago. " 
More information about the Academy could be had 
from the Director of the Academy of Philosophy and 
Religion, Poona, Branch, Poona, or, Nimbal, M. S. M, 
Railway, District Bijapur, India, 

S. PatT 0 iH 3 ge for this Volu?ne ,—I must express 
my heartfelt gratefulness to the late Shrimant Capt. 
Sir Parashuramrao Bhausaheb Patwardhan, K, C. I. K, 
Chief of Jamkhandi, to whose kind patronage the 
preparation of this volume has been entirely due. 
It is impossible for me to express adequately how 
much I owe to him and to his State, in which I was 
bom and educated, and from which I was sent out 
into the literary world. At a time when the idea of 
free Primary Education was not even mooted in 
British India, Shrimant Appasaheb, the father of the 
late Chief, boldly conceived the idea of making even 
Secondary Education free in his Native State, It 
was only becoming in the generous succ^sor of Shri¬ 
mant Appasaheb to have been so kind in his pa- 
3 
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.tronage of letters as to even voluntarily offer to 
patronise this among a number of other projected 
publications. It pains me all the more that Sbri* 
mant Bhausahcb did not live to see the publication 
of this volume which was brought out under liis 
generous patronage. He met a hero's death in 
trying to educate a wild tusker, and it is all the more 
to be mourned that he did not live to see the fulfil¬ 
ment of the projected series of works of which this 
is only the first. It is not too much to say that it 
was the promise of patronage which 1 received from 
the late Chiefealieb of Jamkhaudi that impelled me 
and my friend Dr, S. K. Belvalkar to approach, 
among others. Lord Ronaldshay, the late Governor 
of Bengal, who in a previous Convocation address 
had discoursed so ably on the aims of Indian Phi¬ 
losophy, for sympathy in the cause of the History of 
Indian Philosophy, which was then only recently 
projected. It was the encouragement that w-e re¬ 
ceived from Lord Ronaldshay, as well as the keen 
interest which Sir George Lloyd, the late Governor 
of our Presidency, took in our "work that enabled us 
to approach the University of Bombay to extend 
their kind patronage to our projected scheme for a 
History of Indian Philosophy, and we are glad to 
point out that our University came forth, in the first 
instance, with a generous grant for three Volumes 
in the Series, which will be brought out under their 
patronage in course of time. Two of these Volumes, 
out of a total number of sixteen that have been 
projected, are now in the Press, and may see the 
light of day before long. 

9 * The " Con$lntctive Suwty " and the " Creative 
Period —^The mention of the grant of the Univer¬ 
sity of Bombay to three volumes in the History of 
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Indian Philosophy makes it necEssary tor the present 
writer to say here a few words in regard to the rela¬ 
tion that sulDsists between the present volume on the 
Constructive Survey of Upanishadk Philosophy " 
and the Volume on the ” Creative Period of Indian 
Philosophy " in the H. L P, Series, which latter, it 
is hoped, may be published before long. The ' Crea¬ 
tive Period” discusses the contribution that was 
made by the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, the Upa- 
nishads, and the Post-Upanishadic period to the de¬ 
velopment of Indian Thought, and so far as the Upa- 
nishads are concerned, as befits a volume in the 
History of Indian Philosophy, undertakes a ^11 di^ 
cussion of the Upanishads one after another in their 
chronological and stratificatory order, paying atten¬ 
tion to the analytical study of Upanishadic thought. 
The "Constructive Survey,” on the other hand, 
focusses its attention only on the Upanishads, groups 
the various prohlems of Upanishadic thought under 
suitable headhigs, and takes a synoptic view of Upa- 
nishadic Philosophy. The one is an entirely analyti¬ 
cal study, the other a thoroughly synthetic one. 
The relation that exists between these volumes can 
be made clear, if we give a parallel from Greek philo¬ 
sophy. The ” IHalogues of Plato, ” to which the 
Upanishads might best be compared, could be dis¬ 
cussed either analytically or synthetically ; that is 
to say, we could either undertake an analytical in¬ 
vestigation of the various Dialogues one after another 
in their chronological and stratificatory arrangement, 
or else we might take a synoptic view of the philoso¬ 
phical doctrines of Plato as advanced in the various 
Dialogues together. There is the same relation be¬ 
tween the " Creative Period ” and the ” Construc¬ 
tive Survey ”, as there is, for example, between Gom- 
per 2 's analytical surv’ey of Plato's Dialogues, and 
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Zeller's synthetic presentation of Plato's pMloso- 
phy, the one looking at the Dialogues sefiedim, the 
other tn toto. It is needless to add that for the stu- 
dent of Upanishadic thought, both the volumes are 
equally indispensable, the one only supplementing 
and not at all supplanting the other, 

10. The method followed in this Volme.—Thie 
method followed in this presentation of Upanishadic 
Philowphy is, as the name impUcs, a method of con¬ 
struction through a systematic exposition of all the 
proble^ that emerge from the discussion of Upa- 
mshadic thought in their manifold bearings As 
the alternative title of this work suggests, it is 
also a sjretematic Introduction to the problems of 
Indian Metaphysics. We have already pointed out 
how a systematic study of the Upanishads may serve 
as an excellent introduction to the Sj-stems of Indian 
Philosophy. For long the necessity has been felt of 
an adequate text-book for introduction in the cur¬ 
ricula of our Indian Universities on the subject of 
Indian Philosophy, and it is hoped that this work may 
supply the long.fdt want. The aim of the present 
wnter has been to group together all the different 
theories that have b«n advanced in the Upanishads 
under suitable headings such as Cosmogony Psy¬ 
chology, Metaphysics, Ethics, and Mysticism k their 
logical sequence, and to make au attempt at envi- 
saging his own point of view through a developmental 
exposition of these problems. The writer is only 
too aware of the value attaching to an objective pre* 
sentation of philosophical problems, and it is for this 
r^n that his own point of view has never been de¬ 
liberately stated throughout the Volume; but anybody 
who will take the trouble of following the m J. 
quence of the logical argument of the volume will see 
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what dements of constructive thought the writer has 
to offer. Such a method of presentation is not new 
to Western Scholars, and has been ably illustrated 
in Pringle-Pattison^s "Idea of God" published during 
recent years. The aim of the present writer, as may 
become apparent from a study of the work, has been 
to prepare the way for a deliberate formulation of his 
own thought on the problems of Metaphysics, which, 
God wi^g, he hopes to achieve in a forthcoming 
publication of the Academy on " The Pathway to 
God 

11. Thanks.—To Dr. Biajendranath Seal, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Mysore, I must ex¬ 
press my most heartfelt thanks for the very kind 
trouble he took in reading^ through the t3?pescript 
of this volume at Ms usual lightning speed, and in 
making important suggestions. To Prof. K. N. 
Dravid, M. A., of the Willingdon Collie, Sangli, I 
am most indebted for reading the whole volume 
with me before it was sent to the Press, as 
well as for suggesting improvements. Dr. s! K. 
Belvalkar has laid me under deep obligations by al¬ 
lowing me to quote in this work a passage or two 
from our joint Volume on the Creative Period of 
Indian Philosophy, as well as for help in other 
respects, I am also indebted to my friend Prof. K, 
Zimmermann, S. J., of St. Xavier's College, Bom¬ 
bay, for having looked through this Preface, as well 
as in having checked the Bibliographical Note 
which occurs at the end of the volume, I must 
express my most heartfelt thanks to my nephew, Prof. 
N. G, Damle, M. A., of Feigusson CoUege, Poona, 
who has helped me much by looking tbroi^h a larger 
part of the proofs of this volume. I must also fhaTik 
my young friend, Mr. R. D. Wadekar, B, A., for his 
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very conscioitioiis help in discussing the Upanishadic 
Bibliography with me, as well as in looking through 
certain proofs of the Volume. Also, I must express 
my obiigatioiis to my former pupils, and now Pro¬ 
fessors. V. S. Gogate, M. A., and K. V. Gajendm- 
gadkar. M. A., of the Arts Coll^^e. Nasik, for having 
helped me in the General Index and the Upanishad 
Index respectively. The untiring efforts of my pupil 
and friend. Mr. G. K. Sane. M. A., in the preparation 
and final disposition of the General Index deserve all 
commendation. The constant, day-to-day, cheerfid 
help which my stenographer Mr. S, K. Dharmadhi- 
kaii has extended to me. as well as his indefatigable 
diligence and resolve to stick to his guns through 
thick and thin, can never he adequately prais^. 
The zealous and constant interest which Dr. N, G. 
Sardesai, Manager of the Oriental Book Agency, 
Poona, has evinced in this work cannot be praised 
too highly. Mr. Nanasaheb Gondhalekar, the Pro¬ 
prietor of the Jagaddhitechu. Press, Poo^. has 
not spared himself, hb Press, and men 

for turning out thb Volume m the fashion m which 
it is ofiered to the public. There are also a few 
other persons to be thanked. But as their interest 
in thb Volume b spiritual, it behoves me, m 
the maimer of the Kenopanbhad, to leave their 
names unmentioned. "To gild refined gold, to 
paint the lily, To throw a perfume on the violet.... 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess 


R. D. Rahahe. 
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CHAPTER 1 


THE BACKGROUND OF UPANISHADIC 
SPECULATION, 

1 . In the History of Indian Thought, every revi¬ 
val of the study of the Upani- 
- Tbc ai^nmcnnce of shuds has synchronised with a 
the Study of the Upa- religious movement. )ATien, 

about two thousand four hundred 
years ago, the author of the Bhagavadglta tried for 
the first time to synthesise the truths of Upanishadic 
philosophy in that immortal Celestial Poem, it was 
evidently with the desire of giving a new impulse to 
religious thought and thus laying the foundations of a 
truly mystical religion which should prove the 
guiding light of all mystical activities for ages to 
come. Then, about twelve hundred years later, when 
for a second time the architectonic builders of Vedantic 
philosophy came to construct their Systems of Reality 
out of the material placed at their disposal by the 
Upanishadic Seers, there was again witnessed a phe¬ 
nomenon of a new religious revival, this time the 
religious revival taking the shape more of an intellect¬ 
ual than of a purely mystical religion. In the 
twentieth century to-day, after the lapse of another 
twelve hundred years, under the impact of Western 
ci\‘Llisation and Western culture, supported by the 
infinite progress of modern science and an all-round 
study of the philosophies and religions of the world, 
we in India, w'ho are the inheritors of a great spiritual 
past that has been left to us by oui Upanishadic ances- 
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tors, stand face to face with a very difficult problem, 
namely, that of reconciling mysticism with intellect- 
ualism in such a way that any thought-construction 
that we might put forth on the basis of the eternal 
truths of Atmanic experience suggested to us by the 
Upanishads, might hannoniously synthesise the claims 
of Science and PhUosophy and Religion, so that our 
pliilosophical vdew of reality may not be disturbed 
but may only be supported by the advance of modem 
science, and both our scientihe and i>hiIosophic viciA'S 
be made to redound in such a way tc» the glory of God 
that " the higlu^st link of Nature’s chain may only 
be seen to be tied t<> th(? foot of Jupiter’s chair/' The 
present \sTiter believes that the Upanishads are capa¬ 
ble of giving us a view of reality which would satisfy 
the scientific, the philosophic, as well as the religious 
aspirations of man ; because they give us a view which 
may be seen to be supported by a direct, first-hand, 
intuitive, mystical experience, which no science can 
impeach, which all pliilosophy may point to as the 
ultimate goal of its endeavour, and which may be seen 
at once to be the immanent truth in the various forms 
of religion which only quanel because they cannot 
converge. 

2 . It woultl be interesting to trace in a very brief 
outline the relation of these 
. " Mystical texts ciOled the Upa- 

nishads to the earhesL poetry of 
the Aty^an race, namely the Rigveda, which must be 
regarded as having preceded them by a period of over 
a thousand years. In the first place, we must note 
that the Rigveda is a great bymnology to the personi¬ 
fied forces of nature, and thus represents the earliest 
phase in the evolution of religious consciousness, 
namely, the objective phase of religion. The Upani¬ 
shads, on the other hand, mark the subjective phase 
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of religion, Tliere are no hymns to gods or goddesses 
of nature in the Upanishads, but on the contraryj 
they contain a scientific search for the Substratum 
underlying the phenomenal forces of nature. There are 
neither any offerings of prayers to gods in the Upa- 
ni shads, nor is there visible, throughout the Upani- 
shadic period, any inordinate fear of the wrath of these 
natural forces pcisonified as gods. In other words, 
we may say that as wo go from the V cdic period to 
the Upanishadic period, tliore is visible at every stage 
the process of a transference of interest from Cod to 
Self. When the iTidi\ddual Self has become the uni¬ 
versal Self, when, in short, the Atman has been re* 
alised, whom and what may anybody fear ? For 
whom and what may any offerings be made ? For 
whom and what may anybody pray to divinity ? In a 
“word, we may say, that as we pass from the \ edas to 
the Upanishads, we pass from prayer to philosophy, 
from hymnology to reflection, from henotheistic poly¬ 
theism to monotheistic mysticism. Then, secondly, 
we must not fail to notice the progress that was 
already being made towards the conceptions of cos- 
mt^ony even in certain hymns of the Kigveda itself. 
If wc just take into account such a hymn as Kig%'cda 
X. Sfi, where the seer inquires what was the " hyle " 
out of which the heavens and the earth weie built 
eternally firm and what it was upon winch the Crea¬ 
tor stood when he upheld the w'orlds, or yet again 
hymns like x. 5 and x. 27, where the conceptions of 
Being and Not-being in a cosmological sense are being 
already broached, or even that famous agnostic hymn 
of creation x. 129, where the primal existent is 
declared as being superior to both Being and T^ot- 
being and where the cognisant activity of the Creator 
himself is caUed in question, we may say that a begin* 
ning w'as made even at this Rigvedic period of thi 
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reaJ philosophical impulse which passing through the 
Bralimanic period was to gather force at the beginning 
of the ilpanishadic period. Thirdly, from the psy¬ 
chological point of view, we may say that wlule the 
Rigveda may be regarded as a great work of emotion 
and imagination, the Upanishads may be regarded 
as a work of thought and reason. There arc many 
passages in the Rigv^eda, especially in the liymns to 
Vanina, which have a close analogy to the devotional 
psalms of the Bible both in point of language and 
ideas—passages which are rarely to he met with in 
the literature of the Upanishads ; on the other hand, 
in tlie Upanishads, we have more or less the coolness 
of intellectual argument exhibiting itself in a system¬ 
atic search after the Ultimate Reality. Thus it hap^ 
pens that while there are to be met with in the Rigveda 
many li3mms w'hich express the meek submission of 
the suppliant devotee asking for gracious forgiveness 
from a divinity w'hich is the creation of his owm imagi¬ 
nation, the Upanishads say in bold terms: " Seek not 
favour from any such divinity ; reality is not the divi¬ 
nity wMch you are worshipping— Tiedam yad idam upa- 
sate \ the guardian of order is not outside; natural 
and moral order does not come from witfiout; it 
springs from tlie Atman, who is the synthesis of botli 
outside and inside, who is veritably the ballast of 
nature, who is the unshakable bund that prevents 
the stream of existence from flowing recklessly as 
it lists." 

3 , When we pass from the age of the Rigveda to 
Tb« upaniBimiis tlie age of the Atharvaveda, we 
and the Atharvav«da. pass from the universe of hymns 
to the universe of incantations. Goblins, ghosts, sorcer¬ 
ers, witches, diseases and death, take the place of the 
pod of thunder, the god of rain, the god of celestial and 
terrestrial fire, the god and goddess of light. The 
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Atharvaveda is veritably a storC'house of the black 
art of the ancients. There is no doubt some rdieving 
feature to the Mantra^astra of the Atharvaveda, 
when auspicious charms take the place of destnicUve 
charms. But the general impression which the Athar¬ 
vaveda leaves upon our mind is that of the blood¬ 
sucking activity of the ghoulish demon wbicli saps the 
fountains of both devotion and reason, and leaves us 
in the arid wastes of witcheries and incantations. It 
is a far cn.'' from tlie Atharvaveda to the Upanishads, 
The tw'o are almost as poles apart. No doubt there 
can be found in the Athan'aveda some sort of philo¬ 
sophical reflection as in the hjmns to KSla xix. 53-54, 
nor can we say that the Upanishads contain no trace 
whatsoever of the Atharvic influence so far as incan¬ 
tations and charms are concerned, but the general 
distinction is quite dear, that when we pass from the 
Atharvaveda to the Upanishads, we pass from the 
domain of incantations to the domain of philosophy. 
We must not forget, however, to mention the few 
blemishes on Upanishadic thought that are to be 
found in the Brihadaranyaka and the KanshTtaki, 
which show the influence of a degraded order of cus¬ 
toms even in the reign of philosophy. When as in 
Brihadaranyaka vi. 4 we read of helps towards secu¬ 
ring the love of a woman, or the destruction of the 
lover of a wife, or the fulfilment of the desire for pro¬ 
creation, or yet again when in Kaushitaki ii, we read 
of means for the magical obtainment of a rich treasure, 
or securing the love of any man or woman, or yet 
again of charms which may prevent the death of child¬ 
ren during one's life-time, or finally of the " Daiva 
Parimara ’* taught in that Upanishad by means of 
which the enemies die round about us as the effect of 
the charms exerciserl against tliem, we have to re¬ 
member that these are the only specimens of blemishes 
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on an age otherwise wholly devoted to pliilosophical 
and mystical reflection, and that, as the poet express¬ 
es it, instead of marring the beauty of I'panishadic 
thought, like spots on the face of the moor they only 
heighten the beauti^ of the philosophic reflection— 
tnalinam apt himami^or lakskma lakshmJm tmoli. 

4 . W'hen we come to the age of the Ihaltmanas, 
we come to an age of ceremonia* 


The upanishniis jjgjjj ntuali&m, As tlie 

nud tlK Bratamunns. i * r j. ■ t aiu 

chief topic of the Alhana- 
veda is incantation, similarly the chief topic of the 
Brahmanas is sacrifice- It passes one's understanding 
how the original purity of the hymnology of the 


Rigveda should have been so much sullied in the age 
of the Brahmanas, which only txy to foist a super¬ 


structure of meaningless ceremonialism upon the 
hymnology of the Veda, and press into llieir serv’ice 
passages and texts from the Vedas which they utUise 
in su^ a way as to support the not-veiy'-gltjrious life of 
the sacrificer. Curious indeed are the ways in which 
the Brahmana passages mingle together legends, 
exegeses, dogmas, philological and philostjphical spe¬ 
culations so as to exhibit the efficacy of the Mantras 
for the practical life of the sacrificer* It is a pitiful 
phenomenon to notice how at the time of the Brah¬ 
manas so much intellect should have been wasted on 
the formulation of the details of the various sacrifi¬ 
cial rites : it only reminds one of the wlicels within 
wheels of the s^olastic interpretations of Christian 
dogma in the Middle Ages, The spirit of the Upa- 
nishads is, on the other hand, barring a few excep¬ 
tions here and there, entirely antagonsitk to the 
sacrificial doctrine of the Bralimanas. The halting 
attitude of the Mun^aka in regard to thi- efficacy of 
Brtlimanic ritualism is an exception to the general 
Upanishadic reaction in favour of philosophical thought 
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against the barren Md empty formalism of the BrSh- 
mana literature. While, in one passage, the Mim^aha 
tells us that the only way towards securing the goal 
of human litc consists in blindly following the routine 
of sacrificial and ritualistic works enjoined upon us 
by our ancestors (S, i. a), in another passage closely 
following upon the one w'hich w'e are discussing, we 
are told that ** Sacrifices are like those unsteady 
boats on the ocean of life which may take one at any 
time to the Ixittom of the sea. Those w'ho regard 
sacrifices as the highest good of human Ufc, go again 
and again from old age to death. Living in the 
midst of darkness, these soi disatit wise men mo^'e 
about to and fro like bhnd men led by the blind. 
They regani themselves as having reached the goal of 
tlieir life even while hving in the midst of ignorance. 
Full of desire, they fall down from their places in the 
heavens as soon as their merit is ejEhausted. Think¬ 
ing that sacrifice is the highest end of human hfe, they 
cannot imagine that there is any other end. Having 
enjoyed in the heavens the rew'ard of their good 
works, they descend down to tliis world, or to a 
lower world still. It is only those who practise pen¬ 
ance and faith in a forest, who tranquil their passions, 
lead the life of knowledge and live on is 

only these that go to the immortal Atman by the 
door-way of the Sun" (S. i. b). The Upanishads 
which stand for knowledge as against the Brahmani- 
cal philosophy of works very rardy exhibit even this 
halting attitude towards ritualism to he met with in 
the klundaka. Their general tone is to try to find out 
the philosophical end of human life. Even so early 
as at the time of the Chhindogya, the efficacy of the 
" inner sacrificehad come to be definitely recogni¬ 
sed : " Our real sacrifice consists in making oblations 
to the Prana within us. One who does not know 
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this inner sacrifice, even if he Vr-ere to go in for a formal 
sacrifice, throws oblations merely on ashes. On the 
other hand, he who knows this inner sacrifice is re¬ 
lieved of his sins as surely as wool is burnt in a Same 
of fire. Knowing th i s inner sacrifice, even if a man 
were to do acts of charity for a Chan4ala, he may 
verily be regarded as having sacrificed to the Univer¬ 
sal Soul " (S. 2. a). The Kaushitaki again tells us 
definitely, referring probably to the custom at the 
time of the Aranyakas to perform acts of mental 
sacrifice that " the ancient sages did not go m for a 
formal sacrifice knowing that an endless sacrifice was 
going on all the while within themselves ” (S, 2. b). 
We thus see how the Brahmamcal idea of sacrifice 
comes to be modulated in the days of the Upanishads 
so as ultimately to be entirely transformed into a 
new concepUon of sacrifice altogether^that of a 
mental sacrificc-which is helpful to the proce^ of 
the acquisition of spiritual knowledge. On the who e, 
it may not be untrue to say that the futility of works 
was definitely recognised at the time of the Upanishads 
which tried to substitute a phUosophy of knowledge 
for the Biahmanical philosophy of works. 

5 The Vedas, the Bi^hmanas and the Upanishads 
have all of them been recognised 
MeoDinfeoi Revelation. immemorial as -‘^ruti” 

or Revelation. Let us try to find out what the real 
meaning of Ibis expression is. It has been customary 
among all religious to regard their basal works as 
being revealed to them by God. Some regard their 
religious works as having been revealed to them m 
the midst of light and thunder, either from without 
or within. Others regard tliem as having been deliver¬ 
ed to them in the form of significant sounds. In this 
way have the Bible and the Koran, like the Vedas 
and the Upanishads, been regarded as revelations of 
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God to man. The real meaning of Revelation fieems to 
the present writer to be not any extern^ m^age 
delivered to man from without, but a divine afflatus 
springing from witliin, the result of inspiiation 
god-intoxication. It was for this reason that St. Paul 
said that it was not he but God that spoke through 
him. It was for this reason that Jesus Christ advised 
his disciples to take no thought as to what they were 
going to speak, but that they should speak straight¬ 
way and then God would speak through them. It wras 
for this reason likewise that Plato explained in /on 
the origin ol poetical composition through the afflatus 
of god-intoxication: " The authors of those great 

poems do not attain to excellence through the rtoes o± 
any art, but they utter their beautiful melodies of 
verse in a state of inspiration, and, as it were, pos¬ 
sessed by a spirit not their o\vn- Thus the composers 
of lyrical poetry create those admired songs of theim 
in a state of divine insanity.Thus every rhapsod- 

ist or poet .is excellent in proportion to the extent 

of his participation in the divine influence, and the 
degree in wliich the Muse itselfhas descended on to- 

.And thus it appears to me-that these 

transcendent poems are not human, as the work of 
men, but divine, as coming from God," This pas¬ 
sage gives us a very good account of the way m which 
all poetry, and likewise, all philosophy worthy o 
the name comes to be produced. It was in 
that we may say that the Vedic seers composed their 
hymns, and the Upanishadic pliilosophers set tortn 
intellectual arguments. It is futile to discuss, as the 
Naiyayikas and the Mtmamsakas later discussed, as 
to whether the Vedas and the Upanishads are apau- 
msheya" or " paurusheya." The Naiyajikas _inam- 
tained tliat these w'otks were " paumsheya , that is, 
composed by God. The Mimariisakas, on the other 
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hand, believing in the eternity of sound, said that 
they were " apaurusheya", that is, they were com¬ 
posed neither by man nor by God, but that, in the form 
of sounds in which they have come down to us, they 
existed from all eternity. As contrasted with both 
these schools, the Vrfantins maintain that the Vedas 
and the Upanishads are " apaurusheya", in the 
sense that they were inspired by God— pui'usfuzpra- 
yainam mna prakatibhuta. This last meaning of the 
word “ apaurusheya comes quite close to the mean¬ 
ing which we have tried to assign to the word Revela¬ 
tion ; and thus we may see how the Vedas and the 
Upanishads must, like the basal literature of all other 
religions, be regarded as having been composed by 
seers in a state of god-intoxication. 

6, Let us see what the Upanisliads themselves 
have got to say on the question 
of the meaning that we have 
assigned to the term Revelation. 
The Brit^daranyaka tells us that " the Rigveda, the 
Yajnrveda, the Samaveda and the Athart'^ahgirasa 
have all of them been breathed forth by that great 
Primeval Being: likewise also have all history, all 
mythology, all sciences, all Upanishads, all poems, all 
aphorisms and aU the commentaries thereon been 
breathed forth by that Great Divinity " fS. 3.). It is 
important to remember that this Upanishadic passage 
claves the Vedas and the Upanishads on the one 
hand, with History and Mjdhology on the other, as 
being breathed forth by God. Now nobody has re¬ 
garded the Histories and the M3rthologies as " ^ti" 
or Revelation, even though the Vedas and the Upani¬ 
shads have been so regarded, and yet the Upanishadic 
passage classes the two together as being the result 
of the breathing forth of God. The only meaning, it 
seems to us, tlrat we can assign to the above passage 


Tlie tlpanlatmdk 
view of Reveladan. 
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is that all these great works, whether we take the 
Vedas and the Upanishads on tlie one hand, or History 
and Mythology on the other, may be regarded as 
having been due to the inspirational activity of God 
in the minds of those who composed tliem* It was not 
the writers of these works that were the authors of 
them, but it was the Divinity vritlun them that was 
responsible for their production. We thus have 
the Upanishadic view of the Upanishads as the 
result of the inspirational activity of God, the 
philosophers to whom they are attributed having 
served merely as instruments for the display 
of this activity. This is a sort of a new Upanishadic 
Occasionalism, where the Seer or the Sage serves merely 
as an occasion for the creative activity of God. Thus, 
when the sage ^veta^vatara said, that the Upauishad, 
which is named after him, ivas revealed to him through 
the power of his penance and the grace of God (S. 4. a), 
and yet again when the sage Trisaaku uttered his 
vedanuvachana, which expression might be understood 
to mean cither a " post-iUuminational *' discourse, or 
one which was in consonance rvith his mystical 
illumination " (S. 4. b), they are supporting the view 
of the meaning of Revelation which we have taken 
above. There is yet again a second view which im¬ 
plies more or less a human participation in the trans¬ 
mission, if not in the composition, of these revealed 
texts, when, as in the I 4 a and the Kena Upanishads, 
we are made aware of a continuity of philosophical 
tradition which had come dowTi to the days of the 
Upanbhads (S. 5. a). In the ChMndogya Upanishad, 
likewise, we are told that Sages of old were careful to 
learn spiritual wisdom from their Teachers, for fear 
that when these Teachers had departed, there would he 
nobody lining who w'ould tell them " what could not be 
otherwise heard, w'hat could not be otherwise thought. 
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what could not be otherwise knouTi “ (S, 5- 
we have in the BnhadSranyaka a strange view of 
the genesis of Revelation, when we are told that tlie 
^veda, the Yajur^^da and the Samaveda were all 
of them produced by the God of Death, who having 
coupled himself with a wife of Ids own creation, 
namely Speech, produced the above-mentioned "Vedas 
along with ah men and cattle from his union (S. 6) -a 
view which is quixotic enough for philosophical pur¬ 
poses, unless we understand it as having an anthropo¬ 
logic value, and as being the remnant of an old 
mythological way of thought which is to be found in 
plenty in most Brahmanical as well as in some Upani- 
shadic literature. On the whole, it may not be untrue 
to say that the Upanishads are regarded by the Upa- 
nisbads themselves as being the work of the inspua- 
tional activity of God in the human mind. 

7. Having ciearetl the Upanishadic vi<nv of revc- 
^ , . lation, let us tr\' to arrange in a 

ChronoIofticaJ nr- \ i "j 4.1, tt_: 

rMfiement t>t tho up*« chronological Order the Upani- 

shads which are going to be the 
subject-matter of the present \olume. It must be 
remembered at the outset that we must make a clear 
division betsveen tl^e Old Upanishads and the New 
Upanishads, the Old batch comprising the Thirteen 
Upanishads to be enumerated presently, while the 
New Upanishads contain such of the remaining Upa¬ 
nishads as can be proved to be authentic by higher 
literary criticism. The four Upanishads whicli Dr. 
Schrader has discovered recently, namely, the Bash- 
kala, the Chhagaleya. the Arsheya and the ^aunaka 
will not concern us in the present Volume, because 
their authenticity has not yet been universally ac¬ 
cepted. The Mahanar5yanopanishad has also been 
recently proved to be obviously of a later date, and 
hence it cannot be included in our Older hatch of 
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the Upanishad,.. The Thirteen Upanishads wMch 

he the snbiecl-matter of the present Volume, 
may he arranged accortUng to the order of ^nkuka 
canon as Kena. Katha, ^^^^^4aka Ma^ 

dnkya. Taittiriya, Aitareya 

^anyaka, Svetaivatara. Kanshltaki and M^tn Tins. 
hoWcver, is an order ^vhich does not take the chront^ 
logical sequence of the Upanishads into 
it thus becomes necessary m the UgM of modem 
literary criticism and a liistorico^philological evalua¬ 
tion of the Upanishads to arrange them m proper 
chronolpgical perspective. The problem has be^ ^ 
thoroughly treated by us elsewhere that it would be re 
dundant to go over once more into the problem of 
the chronological arrangement of th^ Upanis _ . 
We shall merely content oursdves \i.nth mejriionmg the 
conclusions tliat have been arrived at. Considerag 
the Upanishadic age to have been placed somewhere 
between 1200 B. C. and doo B. C.. it becomes n^essa^ 
to distribute the Upanishadic literature mto chronolo¬ 
gical periods within the general limits that have been 
so fixed. Various tests have been emptoyedastothe 
chronological arrangement of these Upanishads, ( 1 ) The 
language, the style, the vocabulary’, the inflection and 
other grammatical peculiarities are ^ne obvious t^t 
for determining the age of an Upani^shad, but this 
cannot be a final test, because an old Upamshad may 
have been WTitten m a fairly lucid style, while a newer 
Upanishad may have been composed m an almost 
archaic style, (a) Nor Is the distinction between prose 
and verse a sufficient criterion for the chronological 
arrangement of the Upanisha^. It seems to have 
been taken for granted by critics hke Deussen that 
the oldest of these Upanishads were written m prose, 
that others which followed them were wntten m 
verse, and that a few others that remained came to 
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be written in prose a^sin. This is a gratuitous 
assumption which in the light of modem criticism 
does not seem to hold much water. (3) A third test, 
namely that of a successive elaboration of detail, is a 
fairly good test though it is not absolutely conclusive. 
Thus it may not foe entirely incorrect to find the 
chronological order of certain Upanishads according 
to the elaboration of detail of the story of the “War 
of the Senses " as found in them. This story occurs in 
the Chhandogya, the Brihadaranyaka, the Aitareya, 
the ICaushItaM and the PraSna Upanishads, and it 
must be legitimate to argue for the precedence or 
sequence of any of these Upanishads according to the 
elaboration of the detail of the story. {4) A fourth 
and a more difficult test, namely tliat of a regular 
ideological dev^elopment, is not without its use. Thus, 
for example, the developnient of the idea of the rela¬ 
tion of the " Two Souls," the Individual Soul and the 
Universal Soul, which occurs in the Kathopanishad, 
the Muudakopanishad and the Svetasvataropani- 
shad could be regarded as a legitimate test for the 
chronological sequence of these Upanishads in that 
order, inasmuch as in the story of the Kathopanishad 
the two Souls are r^^garded as being on a par with each 
other as enjoying equally the fruits of their action, 
while in the Mup^aka only one is described as tast¬ 
ing of the fruits of action, the other being de¬ 
scribed simply as an on-looker, while finally in the 
§veta4vatara an addition is made to the con¬ 
ception in the Mimdaka, namely that of the unborn 
Prakriti, consisting of the three qualities, the 
red, the white and the black, which the Individual 
Soul enjoys, but which the Universal Soul leaves off 
(S. 7). (5) A fifth test, which is only a particular case 

of the last test, but wffiich deserves separate mention 
on account of the importance it has attained at the 
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hands of certain modem writers, especially Prof, 
Keith, centres itself round the development of the idea 
of Transmigration in tl^e Upanishads. Just as a 
similar attempt has been made in regard to the chro¬ 
nological arrangement of the Dialogues of Plato on 
the basis of the development of the doctrine of Ideas 
as found in them, similarly, an attempt is here 
made to find out the chronological sequence of the 
Upanishads on the basis of the development of the 
idea of Transmigration, It must be remembered, 
however, that this test comes very often to base itself 
upon negations, instead of positive assertions. Ab¬ 
sence of the idea of Transmigration does not neces¬ 
sarily prove the priority of an Upanishad, because, it 
may be, that the idea may not form the subject- 
matter of that Upanishad, while the Upanishad itself 
may not be amenable to the postulation of that idea. 
Prof. Keith has argued, and many others have fol¬ 
lowed him in saying, that tie Aitareya Arapyaha, 
especially in its older portion, must be regarded as 
very old indeed, because the idea of Transmigration 
does not occur in it. These writers seem to argue in 
a circle, because they hold that the older portion of the 
Aranyaka must be separated from the newer portion 
on account of the absence of the idea of Transmigra¬ 
tion in it, and then they say that the idea of Trans¬ 
migration must be regarded as late because it does not 
occur in the older portion. How even supposing that 
we can succeed in making a division between the 
older portion and the newer portion of the iytareya 
Aranyaka, the absence of the idea of Transmigration 
in the older portion can be regarded as no argument 
foi its chmonological severance from the new'Cr por¬ 
tion ; while it is necessary to remember that the Fifth 
Chapter of the Second Seet’on of the Aitareya Aranya¬ 
ka does definitely assert the fact of Transmigration 
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when it describes a man as veritably coimng to liie 
after death—a tact which it calls his " third birth ", 
(6) Finally, the only test which may be regarded as 
being al^lntely definite about the chronological 
arrangement of the Upanishads is that oi inter-quota¬ 
tion. Thus we may say that the Taittiriya is definite¬ 
ly later than the Brihadaranyaka, inasmuch as the 
Taittiriya refers to the Brihadaranyaka in the very 
words in which this latter Upanishad static the doc¬ 
trine of '■ quintuple existence " (S. 8). But this test can 

have no universal significance because we find only few 

definite inter-quotations among the Upan^hads. More¬ 
over, if we just take into account the different strata 
of composition in the various Upanishads, and divide 
each of the Upanishads according to the sub-units of 
which it may be composed, the problem of a general 
chronological arrangement of these sub-units becomes 
a hard one indeed ^ but if we make aE the allowance 
that we can for the existence of these strata in the 
Upanishads, and judge of the Upanishads as a whole, 
we may say that the Thirteen Upanishads, which we 
have mentioned above and which will form the thme 
of our present Volume, may be classed together into 
the following five different groups 

L Brihadaranyaka and Chhandogya, 

II. Isa and Kena. 

III, Aitareya, Taittiriya and Kaushltaki. 

IV. Katha, Mundaka and ^vet^vatara. 

V. Praina, Maitri and Mandukya. 

A study of the Brihadaranyaka and the Chhandogj'a 
may easUy lead us to regard them as belonging to the 
oldest group of the Upanishads. Even though they 
may be seen to consist of several sub-units, on the 
whole we may say that they belong to the_ oMe.^t 
^oup The Upanishads in group 11 . namely 1 ^ and 
Keua, it is customary to relegate to a comparatively 
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late period; but the langua^ej the sentiment and the 
archaic tone of the l 5 a. especially the common ma¬ 
terial it has \vitli the Brihadaranyaka and the Kena, 
which latter may be placed almost in the same category 
witli it, may be regarded as constituting the second 
group. Of group III, the Aitaieya must be regarded 
as an old Upanishad, but not necessaTil5' as the oldest 
simply for the reason that has been adduced, namely, 
that it belongs to the earliest Veda, the Rigveda. 
The Taittirlyagoes in the same group wth the Aitareya, 
while the Kaushltald, even though it may he regarded 
as on the whole an unoriginal Upanishad, still in the 
parts which belong to it properly, may be classed 
^ong with the Aitareya and the Taittirlya to consti¬ 
tute group III, Group IV is quite definite. The 
Munc^aka comes after the Katha, and the ^veta^va- 
tara comes after the Mundaka, and even though there 
is an evident archaism in the SvetS^vatara and a clear 
sub-division of it into the first chapter on the one 
hand, and the other chapters on the other, on the 
whole it may be said to bring up the rear among 
these great poetical Upanishads, Of group V, the 
Pra^na which forms quite a pre-conceived unity 
entirely unlike the other Upanishads, must be re¬ 
garded as belonging to the latest group ; the Maitri 
whose vocabulary is quite peculiar to itself and which 
has evidently two or more definite strata in it, must, 
on account of its mythological and astronomical re¬ 
ferences, be regarded as coming quite near to the time 
when the Pauranika tradition began ; while the Man- 
dukya, which may be said to develop the thought of 
the Maitri itself in certain respects, namely, in postu¬ 
lating three and a half mor^, while the Maitri postu¬ 
lates only three, of the S3nnbol Om, as well as on ac¬ 
count of its aphoristic method of thought-presenta¬ 
tion, may be regarded as being the last of the Older 
3 
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batch of the Upanishads. It would be hard to determine 
the exact date of the composition of any of these 
Upanishads; hut the upward and the lower limits of 
the whole Upanishadic period may be fixed without 
much difficulty as being between 1200 and 600 B.C., 
and the later Upanishads of the above canon may be 
seen to be dovetailed into that next period of Indian 
Thought, when Buddhism w^as germinating in India, 
when the Samkhya and the Yoga were being syste¬ 
matised, and when the BhagavadgitS was being com¬ 
posed to finally hush the voice of the materialist 
and the atheist by synthesising the points of theistic 
significance in the Sarhkhya and the Yoga, and by 
gathering together the red-letter pieces of Upanishadic 
philosophy and welding them all up together into a 
theistic-mystic poem—the pattern of many similar 
imitations in days to come. 

8. It would be necessary for us to review briefly 
the contents of the various Upani- 

The BrUiadaranyaka, arranged chronologically 

in the above outline, and to set forth in a brief way the 
main pobts of interest in those Upanishads from the 
philosophical point of view. A full analysis of the 
Upanishads is neither possible nor desirable in this 
place, but we refer our readers to our History of 
Indian Philosophy Vol. II. for a full account of the 
contents of them, In order, however, that our 
readers may understand and appreciate the prohlem- 
by-problem treatment of tbeUpanbhads m the succeed¬ 
ing chapters of this work, it would be necessary for us 
to introduce them briefly to the contents of the vanous 
Upanishads, We may begb by an anal}^is of the 
B^adaranj'aka. This Upanishad contains six chap¬ 
ters, of which the second, the third and the fourth 
are alone of philosophical consequence, tlie others con¬ 
taining philosophical matters interspersed with much 
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miscellaneous reflection. In the first chapter, we have 
a good description of the Cosmic Person considered 
as a sacrificial liorsethen we pass to the theory 
of Death as the “ arche *’ of all things; and then we have 
a parable in proof of the supremacy of Prana, which 
is followed by a number of creationist myths put 
together at random. In the second chapter, we have 
the famous conversation between Gargya, the proud 
Brah min , and AjataSatru, the quiescent Kshatriya 
king. It is in this chapter likewise that we are intro¬ 
duced for the first time to the great sage Yajfiavalkya, 
who is making a partition of his estate between his 
wives, as well as to the sage Dadhyach Atharvana 
whose philosophical teaching we shall consider at a 
later stage in this chapter. The sage Yajnavalkya, to 
whom we are introduced in chapter two, becomes the 
prominent figure of chapters three and four, and just 
as in chapter two we see him discoursing with his 
wife Maitreyl, similarly in chapter three we see him 
discoursing with a number of philosophers in the court 
of king Janaka, and in chapter four \\dth king Janaka 
himself. The philosophical teachings of Yajnavalkya 
we shall consider somewhat later; but it would be 
necessary for us here to say something about bis per¬ 
sonality. An irascible philosopher by nature, as may 
be seen from the fate to wliich he subjects §akalya 
who was disputing with him in the court of kiEg 
Janaka, he seems ijei'erthclc.ss to possess the kindness 
of feelings, especially in his relations with his 

wife Maitrejn. Given to bigamy, he never&eless 
maintains a strict spiritual relation with Maitreyl, 
while Katyayanl, his other wife, he regards merely as 
a woman of the world and prize; accordingly. Ad¬ 
umbrating as he does his doctrine of immanence to 
GargI when she torments him U'ith question after 
question, and wanting in chivalry as he seems to us 
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as he proceeds mthout much ceremony fo check her 
philosophic impudence, he nevertheless appears to be 
a shrewd man, who, when pressed by the sage Jarat- 
l^ava to some deepest questions, takes him by the 
hand out of the assembly and discourses with Mm on 
the topic of Karntmi, and a prudent man likewse 
who gives ad hoc answers to his controversialists, as 
may be seen from the way in which he ritualistically 
disposes of the ritualistic questions of Afivala. A 
eudaemonist by nature, who supposes that the accept¬ 
ance of presents is not incompatible with the im¬ 
parting of philosopMcai knowledge, and therein main¬ 
taining rather the Sophistic view of \visdom, than 
the Socratic view that a great spiritual teacher must 
never contaminate himself with the acceptance of 
presents, Yajnavalkya is, undoubtedly, the greatest 
philosopher of the Upanishadic times, who, by his 
consistent philosophical Idealism and by his thorough¬ 
going practical Atmanism, may give lessons to many 
a thinker of the present day. King Janaka, who 
seems to be an ardent lover of philosophical and spiri¬ 
tual wisdom, falls ’ prostrate at the feet of this great 
philtiwpher, offering him his kingdom and Ms pos¬ 
sessions, which the philosopher scarcely avails himself 
of. This king Janaka figures largely in the third and 
fourth chapters of this Upanishad, in the third chapter 
being only a spectator of the great controversy in his 
cputt;’ ijid in the fourth taking the liberty to learn per¬ 
sonally'from Ygjfiayalkya-himself. It is* this-king 
likewise who is also introduced for a while in the fifth 
chapter of this Upanishad, which contains many other 
things besides, such as a number of miscellaneous re- 
fiections on ethical, cosmological and eschatological 
matters; w'Mle the sixth and the final chapter of 
the Upanishad contains the celebrated parable of the 
senses, anil we are introduced to the philosopher Pra- 
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va^hana Jaivali whose celebrated doctrine of " Five 
Fires" we shall notice below. This last chapter, as has 
been pointed, out above, ends with certain supersti¬ 
tious Biahmanical practices, and contains, among other 
things, a statement of the genealogical tradition of the 
Upanishad which may be taken for what it is worth, 
9. The Chhandogya, which belongs like the Bn- 
hadaranyaka to our group I, is an 
Upanishad which does not rise 
to such high literary or philosophical eminence as 
the Brihadilranyaka, even though it is quoted and re¬ 
ferred to oftener by the later author of the Vef^nta- 
sutras. Chapters six, seven and eight alone are of 
phUosophical importance, the others not coming up to 
that level at all. The first and the second chapters are 
merely a Brahmanism redivivuSt and if we just 
want to point to portions of the Upanishads in 
which the Bmhmamcal liturgy and doctnne exercise 
the greatest amount of infiuence, we may point to 
the first and second chapters of this Upanishad, 
There is a small cosmological argument here and 
a little philosophical disquisition there; on the whole, 
these two chapters contain only such subjects as 
the significance of Om, the meaning, the kind and 
the names of Saman, and the genesis and function of 
Om. There is, however, one very good satirical piece 
towards the end of the, first chapter of this Upanishad 
which is worth remarking, it concerns the singing of the 
•MantiasAvith a material end in view. - We are told how, 
once upon a time, £aka D^bhya, or as he was also 
called, Glava Maitieya, had gone to a retired place to 
recite bis Veda, how a W'hite dog appeared before him, 
bow a number of other dogs came to this dog and 
begged of it to chant certain hymns because they said 
they were hungry and by its chants the white dog 
mighlproouie tood for them^ how the white dog told the 
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other dogs that they might come to it the next mommg, 
how Baka Dalbhya, who was intent upon se^g 
what this canine recitation of hymns wouJd be Ulte, 
waited next morning to watch the dogs meet together, 
how the dogs, as previously setUed, came together 
the next morning, each holding the tail of another m 
its mouth, as the priests do when they wnlk m proces¬ 
sion at the time ot sacrifice each holding the gown of 
the fore-going priest in his hand, how when 
down, they began to sing " Hm 1 Om, let us eat, Om, 
let us drink, Om, let the gods procure food for us. 
O Lord of food, bring food to us, bring it to us, Om, 
This seems to us to be a ridicule poured upon 
Mantra-ringers who went in for their business ® 

desire of obtaining some material end. It seems to us that 
this Canine Chant—the ^uva Udgltha as it be^ 
called—may be regarded as a good mvecUve against 
Brahmanical belief in extemalism, in the interest of the 
assertion of the supremacy of the spiritual end to 
material end whatsoever. The third ^ 

Upanishad contains the famous description of the Sun as 
a bee-hive hanging in space. It also contmns ad^ 
scription of the Gayatri BtShmana-wise, the bon 
of Sandilya, a description of the world as a huge 
’the all-too disconnected instruction ofAugirasa 
to Krishna who was the son of Devaki, and finally a 
Apiece'of heliolatory. with the. myth of the emei^gence 
the Sun out of a huge ^g. In the fourth copter 
we have the philosophy of Raikva, the story of Satya- 
kama Jabala and his mother, and the story of Upa- 
kosala who in his turn obtains phUosophical wisdom from 
his teacher Satyakama Jah^a. The fifth chapter con¬ 
tains the eschatological teaclung of JaivaM, wlxich is 
identical in substance with the account to be found 
in the Brihadaranyaka, while it also contain.^ the 
famous s^thesis of thought effected by Asvapaii 
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Kaike5'a out of the six cosmologfical doctrines ad¬ 
vanced by tlie six philosophers who had gone to leam 
wisdom from him. The sixth chapter is evidently the 
best of all the chapters of the Chhandgoya, and we 
have here the highly-strung “ identitSt" philosophy of 
A rani, who establishes an absolute equation between 
individual and universal spiritj for whom, in other 
words, there is no difference between the two at all. 
Aruni is the outstanding personality of the Chhan- 
dogya, as Yajnavalkya is of the Bnhadaranyaka. 
The ^atapatha Brahma n a tells us that Aruni was a 
very renowned sage of anitiqnity, and that Yljha- 
valkya was a pupil of Arum. The philosophy which 
Aruni advances in the 6 th chapter of the ChhSndogya 
does really entitle him to that position. So far so 
good: but it seems to us that when once the reputation 
of Aruni as a great philosopher had been established, 
other Upanishads felt no scruple inutilismg Iiim for the 
development of their own doctrine and we hnd Aruni 
playing quite a subordinate and unimportant rflle even 
in such an admittedly late Upanishad as the Kaiishu- 
taki. It is unfortunate that authors should feel the 
necessity of revixdng the memory of a great man and 
turning it to bad account, A Falstaff reborn, as 
Shakespearian readers know, loses all the interest 
which he originally had when he first appeared. Even 
likewise with Aruni. He did play a great part, indeed, in 
the Chhandogya : but later writers had no scruple in 
utilising his name, as we have said above, for very unim¬ 
portant purposes. The seventh chapter of the Chhan¬ 
dogya contains the famous discourse between Karada 
and Sanatkumara, the main points of wMch we shall 
discuss at a later stage of this chapter. Finally, the 
eighth chapter of this Upanishad contains some very 
excellent hints for the practical realisation of the Atman, 
as well as the famous myth of Indra and Virochana 
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which we shall have occasion duty to notice in a 
later chapter of this work. 

10 . The l 5 a and the Kena Upanishads^ which 

fonn OUT group 11^ are both named 
The iw and the Kena after the initial words of these trea- 

Upanlsbade. * i, ■ i 

tises, just as the ancient chronicles 
of Scandinavia are named " Heimskringla ” after 
their opening words. The l^opanbhad is quite a small 
Upanishad, and yet it contains many hints which show 
an extraordinarily piercing insight. Within the short 
compass of i8 verses, it gives us a valuable mystical 
description of the Atman, a description of the ideal Sage 
who stands unruffled in the midst of temptations and 
sorrows, an adumbration of the doctrine of Karmayoga 
as later formulated, and finally a reconciliation of the 
daims of knowledge and works. The most valuable 
idea that lies at the root of the Upanbhad is that of a 
logical S3mthesis which it attempts between the two 
opposites of knowledge and works, which are both re^ 
quired according to that Upanishd to be annulled in a 
higher s3mthesis. It is this idea of the logical synthesis 
of opposites which is an unconscious contribution which 
the Sage of the Upanishad makes to the development 
of Indian Thought. 

The Kenopanishad which consists of four sec^ 
tions, two balandng against two, the first two being 
composed in verse, the last two in prose, exhibits also 
the division of the subjective and objective approach¬ 
es to the proof of Atman, namdy, the psycho¬ 
logical and the cosmological. The verse part of the 
Upanishad gives us a psychological argument for the 
existence of Atman as the inspirer of the various 
sense-functions ; it also breaks the idols, literally and 
metaphorically, in favour of the worship of Ultimate 
Reality conceived as Atman ; and finally it makes an 
essay in spiritual agniology telling us in a paradoxical 
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fashion that those who know really do not know, and 
those who do not know may alone he said to know the 
ultimate reality. The prose part of the Upanishad 
gives us the famous myth of Indra and the Damsel 
and advances a cosmological argument for the proof 
of the Immeasurable Power which lies at the back of 
the forces of Nature. It teaches us a lesson of humi' 
lity, inasmuch as it tells us that no man who is not 
humble may hope to come into the presence of this 
Power ; while it la 3 ^ the moral foundation for this 
"esoteric doctrine” when it tells us that austerity, 
restraint and action are its ’irf'*the Vedas its 
limbs, and Truth its shelter. The Upanishad also 
advises us to find the same reality in objective as well 
as subjective existence, in the dash of the lightning 
as in the motion of the mind. 

11 . The Aitareya Upanishad, properly so-called, is 
™'y a 0* th<j larger 

niriya. and the Kflusw- A xanyaka heginnuig with the 
tflki upanishads. fourth sectiou of the second chap¬ 

ter of the Aranyaka and going to the end of that 
chapter. There are three chapters of the Upanishad 
itself, all of which are important. The first is given 
to a description of the creation of the world by the 
primeval Atman tlirough the intermediary Viraj, 
The second contains the famous philosophy of ” Three 
Births probably belonging to the sage Vamadeva, a 
Vedic sage mentioned in Rigveda IV. 27* whose 
opinions are cited with approval in the present Upaju- 
shad. and whose example is held up before the eyes of 
one who is desirous of gaining immortality. We shall 
discuss the philosophy of Vamadeva at a later stage in 
this chapter; but we cannot forbear from remarking 
here that the idea of life after death is definitely in¬ 
troduced in tliis chapter. Finally, the last chapter of 
this Upanishad is a very bold statement of the fu nd a^ 
4 
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mental doctrine of ideaEsUc phUosophy that all psy^ 
chical and cosmical existences must be regarded as 
the expression of a common principle, namely, intellect. 
The Taittiriya is divided into three chapters. In 
the first chapter occurs the famous physiological 
description of the " nipple-like ” gland which hangs 
downwards in the brain, and which is regarded as 
the seat of the Immortal Being. In thb chapter 
likewise occur two famous ethical descriptions, as well 
as the mystical utterances of Tri^ku. The second 
chapter is a collection of miscellaneous points contain¬ 
ing, among other things, the first mention of the so- 
called “ Doctrine of Sheaths ”, as well as a description 
of the Beatific Calculus. The third chapter takes up 
the question of the Sheaths from the second chapter 
and exhibits these as a ladder of metaphysical exist¬ 
ences, and ends with that famous mystical monologue 
in which subject and object and the subject-object 
relation are all described as being ultimately one. 

The Kaushitaki b divided into four chapters, of 
which the first is merely an enlarged variant on the des¬ 
cription of the path of the Gods and the path of the 
Fathers, as occurring in the Chhandogya and the Briha- 
darany aka Upanishads, and the last is again a repetition 
of the story of EalaM and Ajata^atm as occurring in the 
Biihadaranyaka. It is only the second and the third 
chapters of this Upanishad which may be said to be¬ 
long to the Kaushitaki proper. The second cliapter is 
a coEection of quite disconnected units and contains the 
doctrines of the four philosophers, namely, Kaushitaki 
who is described as “ Sarvajit", or an all-conquering 
sage, as well as Paiogya, Pratardana and ^ushkabhrin- 
gSra. Moreover, it contains a description of a number 
of social customs of the time, which are superstitious 
and which may therefore be regarded as irreligious. 
In the third chapter. Pratardana is described as 
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imbibing the principles of philosophy from Indra, Now 
Indra is only a mythological name, a tiajne of Vedic 
repute, Jind we may say that the points of philosophy 
contained in this chapter belong to Pratardana himself 
rather than to Indra. Nevertheless, we most consider 
the story as it is. and take into account the references 
that are freely made here to Tndra*s exploits as found in 
the Rigveda* Indra tells Pratardana that the only 
good for mankind here below is to know Him; that 
He it was who had killed the three-headed son of 
Tvashtri; that He it was who had delivered over the 
Arunitiukhas to Uie jackals; that ha\nng broken 
many a treaty. He it w-as who killed the sons of Pral- 
hadain the heaven, the Paulomas in the inter-mundane 
regions, and the Kalakahjas on earth; and that even 
though He had done these deeds, not a hair of His 
body was injured ; and that finally any one who under¬ 
stands Indra to be of this nature, and to have per¬ 
formed these exploits, never suffers, even though he 
may kill his mother or father, or go in Tor a theft, 
or destroy an embryo ; nor does the bloom ever depart 
from his face. It is in this conversation also between 
Indra and Pratardana that Prana comes to be under¬ 
stood first as the principle of life, then as the principle 
of consciousness, and then is equated with Ultimate 
Reality, namely the Atman, and we are toM that it 
is this Atman who is the cause of aE good and evil 
actions in this world, and that aE human beings are 
merely instruments in His hands. 

12 . The Katha, the Mun^a^a the ^vetaiva- 
. ^ tara Upanishads which form our 

jinitt., and tbe Sveta* fourth group are related to each 
avatars upanisbads. other asno three of the other Upa¬ 
nishads are. They all aim at envisaging the highest 
phEosophical trutlis in a poetic manner, and thus be¬ 
come the chief sources from which the Bhagavadglta 
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and other philosophical poems later freely borrowj 
the only difference between the Upanishads being that 
the Kathopanishad is more or less a metaphj'sical 
work, the Mundaka an emotional work, and the ^ve- 
fasvatara a commixture of philosophy and mysticism. 
All the three Upanishads seem, moreover, to have been 
written at a time when the Samkhya and the Vedanta 
had not yet parted ways, Of these the Ka^a has its 
natural termination at the end of the first Adhyaya, 
as may be seen from the repetition of w'ords at the end 
of the AdhySya, as well as the " phalaimti ” which is 
also given at the same place. T];a second Adhyaya 
thus seems to be tacked on to the original redaction 
of the Upanishad, and even though this latter Adhyaya 
seems to furnish a sequel to the Nachiketas-Death 
story as may be seen from the last verse of that 
Adhyaya, as well as from the repetition of words even 
here, still, as may be seen by reference to Kathopanisliad 
II. 5. 6, Yama seems at this place just to be suppl3ring 
an answer to the query of Nachiketas in 1. i. 29, winch 
suggests that all the intervening portion is a later 
addition. The Katha, like the Mundaka and the 
^veta^vatara, will be so often quoted in this w^ork 
that it would he needless for us to discuss its contents 
at any length, Two of the most prominent features 
of the Katha are the description of the “ Chariot of the 
Body", and the death and dream approaches to the 
problem of reality. The whole of the Katha is sur¬ 
charged \vith lofty ideas about the Immortality of the 
Soul, as well as suggestions for the practical attain¬ 
ment of Atman. In one passage, the Katha brings 
out a distinction regarding the realisation of Atman in 
the various worlds. While we are dwelling in this 
body on earth, we can visualise the Atman only as in 
a mirror, that is contrariwise, left being to the 
right and right being to the left. In the world of the 
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fathers, we visualise the Atman as in a dream, the 
image leaving a psychical impression indeed, hut 
being unreal. In the world of the Gandharvas, we 
are told, we see Him as one sees a pebble under water, 
the image being true but refracted. It is only in the 
Brahman-\vorld, wc are told, that we can distinguish 
the Atman from the non-Atman as light from shade, 
that is, we can see the Atman as in broad day-light. 
This is a valauablc contribution which the Kathopa- 
nisliad makes to Upanishadic thought. 

Tlie Mundakopanishad is, as the name implies, an 
“ Upanishad addressed to Shavelings," and may be 
classed according to its subject-matter along with the 
later Samnyasa Upanishads, Its eclecticism is apparent 
on the face. The position it takes in regard to 
ritualism is halting . Its cosmology is suffused both 
by Sariikliya and Vedantic ideas. Its metaphysi^ is 
scjuarely based on Vedic ideas and. has a ritualistic 
tinge. While as a work which can Incite to mystic 
thought, it has no parallel in the whole literature of 
the Upanishads. 

The ^vetS^vatara seems to have been written in 
the interests of ^aivism. It seems to have had its 
natural termination at the dose of the hist chapter, as 
may be seen from the repetition of the words at the 
end of it. The other chapters seem to have been 
added at a later stage. In the first chapter, we have 
suggestions for a good criticism of contemporary doc¬ 
trines, including even Atmanism, in favour of a 
6ai\ite trinitarian monism. The second chapter con¬ 
tains a classical description of Yoga. The third, the 
fourth and the fifth chaptem are devoted to a discuss¬ 
ion of §aivite and Samkhya philosophies, and invite a 
discussion as to the meaning of the word kapila 
which has been maitioncd in V. 2 while the last 
chapter is the only unsectarian portion of the Upani* 
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shad which gives us a purely theistic \aew of the God¬ 
head, and introduces the idea of Bhakti to Guru as to 
God. As in the case of its compeer Upanishads, 
the ^vetaiv'atara was wTitten at a time when the 
Saihkhya and the Vedanta were yet intennixed. 
*' The Samkhya had not yet lost its God who is des¬ 
cribed as ruling the Pradhana (VI, lo), while the 
Vedanta had not yet definitely had its Ma)^, a mere 
metamorphosis of the Saihkhya Prakriti. The three 
Gunas as in IV. 5 were yet the common property of 
both the Samkhya and the Vedanta, having had their 
origin so far back as the Chhandogya VI, 4, Nor had 
the Saihkliya yet laid an emphasis on the subjectivity 
of sense-perception, which was primarily responsible 
for the parting of the ways between the Saihkhya and 
the Vedanta. The doctrine of creation in the sense 
of evolution was mooted V, 5, but its full implications 
had not been yet thought out. The psychology and 
the metaphysics of the Samkhya were yet in the mak¬ 
ing. and had not yet been sundered from those of the 
Vedanta as with a hatchet. It is for all th<^ reasons 
that we say that the ^vetasvatara, in which lie 
embedded side by side the Saihkhya and the Vedantic 
doctrines of cosmology, psychology and metaphyacs, 
is a verj' valuable Upani^ad for the genetic study of 
the parting of the ways between the two great sj's- 
tems." 

13 , The Prasnopanishad. which evidently belongs 
to a very late date in the historj' 
The praana, the Mai- of Upaiiishadic literature, is a 
tri Maadukya preconceived systematic unity, as 

almost no other Upamshad is. The 
six Sages, who are mentioned as going to Pippalada to 
learn wisdom, ask each of them a question of Pippa¬ 
lada in such a way that the person last mentioned asks 
his question first, and the order of their questions is 
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such that they educe an evolving phiiosophy from 
Pippalada, which we shah consider later. The nature, 
the style and the manner of presentation of the argu¬ 
ment in the Pra 4 nopanishad are also comparatively 
modem. 

The Maitri is a very important Upanishad in the 
history of Upanishadic literature, inasmuch as its 
vocabulary and its many references are peculiar to 
itself. It can be divided into two different strata, the 
first four chapters constituting the first stratum, mid 
the last three constituting the second. We may even 
say that the first four chapters of this Upanishad may 
be taken to be a comparatively early redaction, and, 
therefore, aJone relevant for our purposes. The last 
three chapters contain references to such astrological 
names as ^aui, Rahu and Ketu (VIll. 6), Brihaspati, 
the author of a heretical philosophy (VII. 9), and a six¬ 
fold Yoga (VI. 18), which is the pattern of the later 
eight-fold Yoga. I'or the purposes of the preset 
work v/hich considers only the old Upanishadic philo¬ 
sophy, therefore, we may even restrict our attention 
to the first four chapters of this Upanishad, Under the 
spell of the Samkhya and Buddliistic doctrines, king 
Brihadratha is introduced in this Upanishad as giving 
vent to a pessimistic mood, w'hlch is unusual in Upani¬ 
shadic literature. This king goes to ^kayanya and 
begs of him to teach him the secret of philosophy. 
Sakayanya tells him what he has himself learnt from 
the sage Maitri, who may thus be regarded as the pro¬ 
mulgator of the doctrines of this Upanishad. The 
first point in his philosophy is a description of the pure 
noumenal Self who arising from the body shin es in 
his own greatness,*' and the second is a description of 
the phenomenal Self called the Bhutatman who is 
subject to the influence of actions gCMxl and bad, and 
who therefore undergoes transmigration. We do not 
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know how far to regard the description of the Rajasa 
and the Tamasa qualities in this-Upanishad as a har¬ 
binger of the later doctrine of the Bhagavadglta on 
that head ; but it is worth while remarkiiig that this 
Upanishad mentions among Tamasa qualities su^ 
qualities as infatuation, fear, dejection, sleep, sloth, 
hurt, age, grief, hunger, thirst, niggardliness, anger, 
atheism, ignorance, jealousy, pitilessness, folly, shame¬ 
lessness, roguery, haughtiness and changeability ; and 
among Rajasa qualities such qualities as desire, aflect- 
ion, passion, covetousness, injury, love, a longing eye, 
activity, rivalry, restlessness, fickleness, instability, 
greed, pkrtiaUty to friends, the support of those who are 
round about us, aversion for the undesirable, and 
attachment to the desirable (lH, 5)* is interest¬ 
ing to note that while the pure noumenal Self is re¬ 
garded as the Mover of the Body, under wliose direct- 
tion the Body goes round like a wheel driven by a 
potter, the sensory organs being the rein, the motor 
organs the horses, the body the chariot, the mind the 
charioteer, and the temperament the whip (IL g), 
the phenomenal Self is declared to be like a beast 
chained by the fetters of good and evil, bound like 
one in prison, subject to terror as one in the hands 
of death, deluded by pleasure like one intoxicated by 
liquor, rushing headlong like one possessed by an evil 
spirit, bitten by adversity as by a great serpent, 
blinded by passion as by night, filled by Mays as by 
sleight-of-hand, false like a dream, unsutetantial Uke 
the pith of the Banana tree, changing its dress like 
an actor, and falsely deUghting the mind like a painted 
wall (IV. 2). So far about the earlier portion of the 
Maitri. In the later portion we have a heliotheism 
bordering upon pantheism, a number of astronomical 
speculations (VI. 14-16). the doctrine of the Word 
and the non-Word, non-Word being even superior to 
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Word, an exhortation to avoid tlie company of those 
who always live in a state of hilarity, those who beg, 
those who live on handicraft, those who perform sacri¬ 
fices for the unworthy, the Sudras who learn scriptures, 
the rogues who wear knotted hair, dancers, merce¬ 
naries, prize-fighters, mendicants, actors, those who have 
been dismissed from king's service, those who pretend 
to allay the evil influence of sprites and goblins, those 
who wear red-dress, ear-rings and skulls, and finally 
those.w'ho by tlieh soplusms shake the faith of the 
people in the Vedas (VTl,. 8). We have also an adum¬ 
bration of the later Hathayoga practices such as tliose 
of pressmg the tongue against the palate, and con¬ 
veying the breath through the Sushumna (VI. 18-31), 
and finally a description of the seven mystical sounds 
which are heard in the process of contemplation, 
namely, those of a river, a bell, a brazen vessel, a 
wheel, the croaking of frogs, the pattering of rain, and 
finally a voice which comes from a place of sedtrsion 
(VI. 22). 

The Maadukya which is the last of the early great 
Upanishads—we may almost call it " the Last of the 
Romans ” — is noticeable as laying once for all the 
foundations of the later Vedantic phUosophy. It parti¬ 
tions the symbol Om in three different motte and adds 
a fourth mora-less part, corresponding to W'hich there 
are different states of consciousness, corresponding to 
which, again, are different kinds of Soul. The great 
originality of tire Maadukya consists in positing the 
four states of consciousness, namely, wakefulness, 
dream, sleep, and a fourth un-nameable state of 
consciousness ; while it teaches tliat there is an aspect 
of the G( dhead corresponding to these states of con- 
sdousness, lire Last alone being ultimately real. The 
Absolute of philosophy surpasses even such a theo¬ 
logical conception as that of God, 
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14 , After having taken a brief review of the contents 

Tbe Metiods a upft- of the Upanishads, we shall 
nimhadic PhUosophy. pass Oil to a discussion of the 
various methods that have been employed by the Upa- 
nishadic philosophers. There is not one method alone 
w'hich is adopted by the Upanishadic philosophers: 
various methods have been resorted to by them at 
different times according to the necessities of discuss^ 
ion. 

(i) In the first place, we must note the migmoHc 
method which occurs from time to time in these 
Upanishads, When Saniya said that reality was 
" tajjal^,” he was adoptuig a cryptic way for saying 
how God could be regarded as the origin, the end, and 
the life of all things. WTien the philosopher of the 
I^v^yopanishad introduced the Vidya and Avidya, 
and the Sarhbhiiti and Asambhuti triplets, he was 
also taking recourse to the same method, pointing to 
a synthesis of opposites underlying the apparent 
contradictions involved in the formulation of the two 
riddles. The best illustration, however, of the enig- 
maiic metliod is to be found in the ^vet^vataropani- 
shad, where we are told that reality is like a great 
circumscribing felly, whose tyres are the three Gu^as, 
whose ends are the sixteen Kalas, vvhose spokes are the 
fifty Bhavas or conditions of Samkliya philosophy, 
whose counter-spokes are the ten Senses and their 
ten Objects, whose six sets of eights are the eights such 
as the Dbatus, the Gods, the eight-fold Prakriti and so 
on, whose single rope is the Cosmic Person, whose 
three paths are the Good, the Bad and the Indifferent, 
or yet again, the Moral, the Immoral, and the A-moral, 
and finally which causes the single infatuation of the 
Ignorance oi Self on account of the two causes, namely. 
Good and Bad works (S. 9. a). The philosopher of the 
Svetas’i'atara again tehs us tliat he contemplates 
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Nature which is like a vast expanse of water contri¬ 
buted to by the five different streams of the Senses, 
whose springs are the five Elements which make it 
fierce and crooked, whose waves are the five PrSnas, 
whose fount is the Anta^aranapanchaka, whose 
whirl-pools are the five Objects of sense which entangle 
a man into tliem, whose five rapids are the kinds of 
grief caused hy Generation, Existence, Transformation, 
Declination and Decay, which diverts itself into the 
fifty channels of the BhSvSs of Samkhya philosophy, 
and finally, which has the five tides of periodic overflow 
namely, at Birth, in Childhood, in Manhood, in Old age 
and at Death (S. 9. b). Philosophy would be arid and 
dry, if it did not occasionally contain such enigmatic 
ridges. Even Plato describes how a man and ni> 
man, seeing and not-seeing a bird and no-bird on a 
tree and not-tree, killed it and did not kill it, with a 
stone and no-stone. 

(ii) Then, there is the aphoristic method as employ¬ 
ed in the Mandukya, which is the pattern of the later 
Sutra literature of the various Systems of philosophy. 
This method has the advantage of compressing all the 
material of thought in short pregnant sentences, while 
leaving the oomiTientator to scratch bis head as best 
he may on the interpretation of them. It is for this 
reason probably that the same Vedanta-sfitras, for 
example, came to be interpreted in such different 
fashions by the various commentators on them. To 
translate from the Man(^ukya. we are told how " the 
syllable Om is verily all that exists. Under it is in¬ 
cluded all the past, the present and the future, as 
well as that which transcends time. Verily all 
this is Brahman. The Atman is Brahman. This 
Atman is four-footed. The first foot is the Vaiiva- 
nara, who enjoys gro^ things..... .in the state of 
wakefulness. The second foot is the Taijasa, who 
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enjoys exquisite things.in the state of dream. 

The third is the Prajna, who enjoys bliss.,.,, .in the 

state of deep-sleep.The fourth is the Atman, 

.... who is alone,, without a second, calm, holy and 
tranquil”. This passage has been verily the basis upon 
which all the later systems of 'Ved^tic philosophy 
have come to be built. 

(iii) We have next the etymohgical method which 
was adopted in many places by the Upanishadic seers 
under the speU of Bralunanism, which had not yet 
ceased to influence the formulation of thought. In 
the Chhandogya we are told how " svapiti" means 
sata sampanno bhavati,” or " svamapito bhavati,” 
that is. becomes one \vith himself; how " a^i^ishati" 
means " apa eva tadaSitam nayante," or water is 
leading off all that is eaten ; how " pipasati ” means 
“ teja eva tatpitara nayate,” that is how heat is 
drying up wliat is drunk (S. lo. a). The Bnhadara- 
nyaka tells us that " pumslia ” is really ” puriSaya”, 
that is inhabiting the citadel of heart (S. lo. b). Final¬ 
ly even such a late Upanishad as the Mantjukya tells 
us that the first letter A of the syllable Om is equiva¬ 
lent to Apti_ or attainment, because it possesses the 
property of Adimattva or beginningness ; the letter U 
means Utkarsha or exaltation, because it signifies 
Ubhayatva or intermediateness; and the third letter M 
means Mitior Apiti, because it signifies measurement or 
destruction (S. lo. c). But we may put it to the 
credit of the Upanishadic philosophers that such 
word—puzzles are to be met with only occasionally 
in Upanishadic literature. 

(iv) The fourth is what we may call the mythicai 
method which is resorted to very often in the Upani- 
shads. This method is adopted in the first place for 
the purpose of conveying a moral lesson, as for exam¬ 
ple, in the Kenopanishad, where the parable of Indra 
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and the Damsel is introduced to convey the lesson ot 
hiimijily, to show, in other words, that nobody can 
attain Brahman unless he is humble at heart. In 
the second place, the myth introduced may have an 
aetiological purpose, as for example, the myth of the 
Sun as coming out of the huge World-egg, the myth 
being serviceable here to mark the course of the 
generation of the world-system from a Pilmeval Egg, 
which itself originally came from Being, and Being 
from Not-Being. Thirdly, the transcendental myth 
itself is not wanting, when, for example, we are told, 
as in the Aitareya. how the Atman entered the human 
skull and became individualised as the human soul, 
from which place again he looked back at his origin, 
and convinced hims elf that he was the Atman. Or, 
hnally, we may have a myth introduced even for the 
sake of' parody, as for example, the Canine Chant 
which we have already had the occasion to notice 
in a previous section of this chapter. 

(v) Then, again, we have the analogical method, 
which is to be found employed in many places by the 
Upanishads. When, for example, the sage Yajna- 
valkya introduces the analogy of the drum, the conch 
or the lute in order to explain the process of the ap¬ 
prehension of the Self, or when again Arum introduces 
the analogy of the juices, which in constituting honey 
cease to be difierent froTJ it, or yet again of the rivers 
that flow into the ocean and become merged in it, 
or of salt which becomes one with water when it is 
poured into it—^aU these illustrations serving to show 
the non-difierence of the Individual Soul from the 
Universal Soul—we have the analogical method which 
tries to envisage by images what cannot be explained 
by the rigour of logic. 

(vi) Then, sixthly, we have the dialectic method 
which is the stock-in-trade of the Upanbhadic argu- 
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raent, and could be seen employed at every stage of 
the development of Upanishadic philosophy. We 
must take care to understand the word “ dialectic " 
here in its root sense, as the method of the dialogue, 
instead of in the Platonic or the Hegehan sense in which 
it may otherwise be understood. The dialogue occa¬ 
sionally takes the form of a severe disputation as at 
the Symposium in king Janaka's court, which unfor- 
tunatdy became a tragedy on account of the impreca¬ 
tion uttered by Yajnavalkya on his last disputant, 
namely, ^kalya. In short, unless the superiority of 
the leading pliilosopher is implicitly acknowledged, a 
discourse very often takes the form of wrangling, and 
may end tragically, as it did at the Symposium we are 
referring to. 

(vii) As contrasted with the dialectic method, we have 
what we may call the synthetic method of philosophy. 
Here an attempt is made not to destroy, hut to fulfil, 
as may be seen by the synthesis of thought effected by 
ASvapati Kaikeya out of the doctrine of the six 
cosmological philosophers in the ChhSndogya, or by 
Pippalada out of the six psychometaphysical ques¬ 
tions propounded to him by the six seers in the 
Pra^nopanishad, or finally by Yajuavalkya out of 
the six metaphysical points of view suggested to 
him by King Janaka in Brihadaranyaka IV, There 
is neither a iu quoqite argument here, nor any indiffer¬ 
ent and precise cutting of the knot, but a sympa¬ 
thetic inclusion of the points of view suggested by 
others in a higher synthesis- 

(viii) As against the dialectical and the synthetic 
methods, we have what we may call the momlogic 
method, the method of soliloquy. The Upanishadic 
philosophers are generally very chary of imparting 
spiritual wisdom; but it so happens occasionally that 
when they have given the right answer to their ques- 
> 
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tioners' problem, they overhit themselva in their ex¬ 
position, and lose themselves in a soliloquy in the 
midst of many. Thus it was that Yajnavalkya at the 
Symposium, after he had answered the question pro* 
pounded to him by Uddalaka, lost himself into a re¬ 
verie, and began to think aloud on the nnivarsal 
immanence of God in the famous passage which has 
been known as the Antaryami-Brahman a. Thus was 
it also that Yg.jhavalkya poured himself out in his 
conversation with Janaka on the immutable nature of 
Atman in the Brihadaranyaka IV. 3-4, Finally, even 
though Yama, in the Ka^hopanishad, was unwilling to 
imparl wisdom to Nacliiketas on the tliird question 
which was asked him by Nachiketas, when once he 
began to speak, he spoke in a pliilosophical monologue 
which absolutely overhit the bounds of the original 
question. The truth is, that in the case of these Upa- 
nishadic pliilosophers, it does not generally rain ; but 
when it does rain, it pours profusely. 

(ix) We have next the ad hoc or temporising method 
which is also a noticeable feature of Upanishadic philo¬ 
sophising. Very often the philosophers are absolutely 
pertinent, and never Ulumkiate on any topic except the 
one which is immediately before them, and according to 
the capacity of the learner. In the celebrated Indra- 
Virochana myth, their preceptor Prajipati teUs them 
the secret of philosophy not all at once, but only 
when either of them has prepared himself for receiving 
the ^visdom to be imparted. It thus happens that 
Virochana is completely satisfied with the first answer 
of PrajSpati, but India is not, and presses his Master 
again and again for the solution of his difficulties, 
Prajipati disclosing the secret of tus philosophy only 
ultimately. It thus comes to pass that the Atman is 
successively proved to be no longer a mere bodily 
double, or as identical with the Self in the states of 
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dream or deep-sleep, but with the Self as-identical- 
with-itself. Prajapati only gives what his pupils need, 
and thus supplies us with an excellent example of the 
<id hoc meth^ employed in Upanishadic philosophy, 
(x) Finally, we have the regressive method which 
takes the form of many successive questions, every 
new question carrying us behind the answer to the 
previous question. Thus it was that when Janaka 
asked Yajnavalkya what ^vas the light of man, Yajfia- 
valkya said it was the Sun. Janaka went behind 
answer after answer, carrying Yainavalkya from 
the Sun to the Moon, from the Moon to the Fire, from 

the Fire..to the Atman, which exists behind them 

all as the Lighl-in-itself (Bri. IV. 3). Thus it was also 
how Gargi took Yajnavalkya from question to question, 
asking him what was the support of water and Yajna¬ 
valkya answering it was air, asking again what was be¬ 
hind air and Yajnavalkya answering it was the inter- 
mundia, and so on, until from behind the intermundia, 
the world of the Sun, the world of the Moon, the world 

of the Stars, the world of the Gods,.Gargi carried 

Yajnavalkya to the region of Brahman. But when 
Gargi asked again what lay behind the world of Brah¬ 
man itself, she exhibited the inordinate curiosity of 
the female kind, especially when given to philo¬ 
sophy, which leads necessarily to a regress ad infini¬ 
tum, Yajnavalkya checking the progress of the qtm- 
lionnaire in the only appropriate way—'' Thy head 
shall fall off if thou inquires! ag^ ” {S. 11). 

15. There is a branch of the Upanisliadic method of 


The Poehfy 


of this 


philosophising which calls for treat¬ 
ment under a separate section. It 
is wiiat we may call the poetical 
method of philosophy. This method does really suffer 
from the defect, tiiat wlial is suggested under the garb 
of poetry can never be regarded as the rigorous 
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truth of philosophy. The poetical method is appli¬ 
cable to philosophy where an emotion is to be created 
about the nature of reality, or when this reality be¬ 
comes a fact of mystical apprehension. such 

is the case, the seer gives no heed to the principles of 
metriheation, and the metre he employs is wild and 
irregular, though at the same time pleasing by its 
wildness, “ Like the Cory ban tes, who lose all con¬ 
trol over their reason in the enthusiasm of the secret 
dance, and during this supernatural possession are 
excited to the rhythm and harmony which they com¬ 
municate to men, these poets create their admired 
songs in a state of divine insanity/’ And thus, as we 
may naturally expect, the Upanishadic poetry is mys¬ 
tical, moral, or metaphysical, rather than heroic, or 
lyrical, or given to the description of nature or love. 
It may be remembered that the moral tone of Upa- 
nishadio poetry is strictly subservient to its meta- 
ph3rsicai implications, and it does not rise, as in the case 
of the hymn to Vanina in Rigveda VH, 88, to an 
expression of the innermost feelings of the human 
heart, to a confession of sin, or to a prayer for gracious 
atonment to divinity, The poetry of the Tsopanishad 
is a commixture of moral, mystical and metaphysical 
elements; that of the Kenopanishad is psycho-meta¬ 
physical; that of the Kathopanishad has as its chief 
topic the teaching about the Immortality of the Soul 
and the practical way to the realisation of Atman ; the 
poetry of the ^vet^vatara rises in the sixth chapter to 
a theistic description of God, and a representation of 
Him as eausa stti ; it is only in the Mundakopanishad 
that we find the highest emotion of which the Upani- 
shads are capable. This of course is not yet of the 
highest order, but we may say that never elsewhere in 
the Upanishads do we find the stage of emotionalism 
that is reached in the Mundaka. There are, however, 
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a number of pa:^ages in tbe Upanisbads which are 
couched in prose, and yet are highly poetic in 
sentiment. They axe what a mtrfem writer has called 
" conflagrations of prose-poetry". Thus for example, 
as a piece of sustained imaginative composition in 
prose, we may take the passage from the Chhandogya 
which tells us that " the heaven must be regarded as 
the supporting beam from which the intermundane 
region hangs like a bee-hive. The Sun is the honey 
of the gods as preserved in this bee-hive. The rays 
which the Sun spreads in different quarters, namely, 
the eastern, the southern, the western, the northern 
and the upward directions are the different honey-cells 
looking in the various directions. The hymns of the 
four Vedas are the bees which work on the bee-hive 
from the various sides. The different colours of the 
Sun are the difierent kinds of nectar on which the 
various gods live”, and, we are told, these gods live 
on them not by the ordinary processes of drinking or 
eating, but by merely " looking " at them (S. 12. a)— 
an expression which gives us an insight into the 
$e<tpta of the Upanishadic gods. As an example of 
allegory in the Upanishads, we may take the eschato¬ 
logical passage from the Kaushitaki which speaks of 
" the river of agelessness, the hall of omnipresence, 
the couch of grandeur, the damsel of mind, the hand¬ 
maid of vision, the flowers of the worlds which these 
are intent on weaving, the passage of the Soul 1 hrough 
the river merely by the motion of the mind, the haven 
of safety which it reaches by the assertion of its identi¬ 
fication with the highest Brahman—a fit concatena¬ 
tion of circumstances that befall the Soul which is 
described as the Child of the Seasons." We have 
said above that the Upanishads do not contain 
either nature-poetry or love-poetry, and hence the 
beautiful does not much fall within the scope of Upa- 
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nishadic thought; but the Upanishads deal neverthe¬ 
less with the sublime in natmCj or with the sublime 
in the region of mind, or even in the transcendental 
sphere. As an example of the sublime in nature, we 
may take the passage from the B^adaranyaka which 
tells us that " by the command of the imperishable 
Brahman, the sun and the moon stand in their places; 
by the command of that Brahman, the heaven and the 
earth stand apart; by the command of that Brahman, 
the moments and the hours, the days and the nights, 
the half-months and the months, the seasons and the 
years, all stand apart; by the command of that Brah¬ 
man, some rivers flow out to the east from the White 
Mountains, and others to the west or some other 
quarter " (S. 12. b,). As an example of sublimity in 
the subjective sphere, we may quote the passage from 
the ChhSndogya in which we are told that the city 
within is exactly like the city without, that the heart 
is the citadel of Atman as the universe itself is, that 
just as in the outer world there is that unending space 
which contains within it the heaven and the earth, the 
fire and the wind, the sun and the moon, the lightning 
and the stars, similarly, even here, within this little 
citadel, are they to be equally found {S, 12, c)* 
Finally, as an example of sublimity in the transcenden¬ 
tal sphere, we have the passage from the ChhSn- 
dogya which tells us that ** Infinity alone is bliss...., 
When one sees nothing else, hears nothing else, under¬ 
stands nothing else, that is the Infinite...The 
Infinite is above, below, behind, before, to the right and 

to the left.lam above, I am below, I am behind, 

I am before, I am to the right and to the left,. 

The Self is above, the Self is below, the Self is be¬ 
hind, the Self is before, the Self is to the right 
and to the left. He who knows this truly attains 
SwarSjya (S. I2. d}. 
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16. Let us now turn to a bdef discussion of tiie 
doctrines of the great philosophers 
tiJu^mltadic'SBrtodf that lived and thought in the 

Upanishadic period. We shall be 
considering the doctrines in detail in the later chap¬ 
ters of this work, where they would be found 
distributed according to problems. At this place, we 
have to content ourselves with merely a concise 
statement of them for fear of repetition of the material 
in the later chapters. It is also necessary for us to 
introduce our readers to the names of the great philo¬ 
sophers, each of whom made some contribution to the 
development of Upanishadic thought, and, in the case 
of the metaphysical philosophers especially, to ex¬ 
hibit the It^cal Jink between their doctrines in order 
to indicate the lines for a fuller and sj'sternatic study 
of them. We shall severely exclude from our present 
conspectus the names of unhistorical or mythological 
personages. The dialogue between Indra, Virocltana 
and PrajSpati, for example, merely serves to bring out 
certain philosophical conceptions, without enabling us 
to attribute them to historical personages. Indra, Viro- 
chana and PrajSpati are all of them mythological per¬ 
sonages, and hence we can attribute to neither of them 
the doctrines that have been advanced in that great 
story. It is unfortunate that the author of that story 
should have entirely hidden himself behind it. Simi¬ 
larly, in the dialogue between Indra and Pratardana 
in the Kaushltaki, between Bhngu and Varuna in the 
Taittirlya, and between Nachiketas and Yama in the 
Katha, Indra, Varuna and Yama seem respectively to 
be unhistorical persons. NacWketas may have been a 
historical personage; w-hile there is not much ob¬ 
jection to regard Pratardana and Bhngu as historical. 
Then, again, it must be remembered, that many of the 
doctrines of the Upanishads are entirely untraceable 
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to their authors. Thus, for example, the doctrines of 
the Mupdaka cannot be traced to any particular author. 
The author must have been a great eclectic indeed; 
but it is unfortunate that we cannot trace his person¬ 
ality. The doctrines of the Svet^vatara, on the other 
hand, could be definitely attributed to the sage $vet5- 
Svatara, whose name has been mentioned towards the 
end of that Upanishad (VI. 21). While, therefore, w’e 
shall notice in the following short sur%'ey the names of 
the persons, which, without objection, may be regarded 
as historical, it is necessary to remember that there 
must have been many a philosopher who lived, and 
thought, and died unknown. His work has remained, 
though his personality has been lost. 

17, Of the mystical ph ilosophers, TriSaiik u seems in¬ 
deed to have been a man of great 
insight, as may be seen from the 
little scroll that he has bequeath¬ 
ed to us in the TaittiiTya Upanishad, Nor must we 
forget that Maitri himself, the promulgator of the 
Maitri Upanishad, was a great God-realiser, as may be 
seen from hts description of “ the Atman as realised " in 
that Upanishad. Rathltara, Paum^ishti and Naka 
MaudgaJya has each of them left to us the virtue 
which he regarded as of supreme importance, namely, 
Truth, Penance, and the Study of the Vedas. MahIdSsa 
Aitareya seems to have been a philosopher interested 
in eugenics. His problem was the prolongation of 
human life, even though he tried to realise it ritualis- 
tically (S. 13. a). Aruni must have witnessed, if not 
practised, the fasting philosophy of ancient times 
(S. 13. b). The sage Kaushitaki was the inventor of the 
doctrine of Prana as Brahman. He seems to have been 
an ancient “satyagrahin,” and to have practised the 
virtue of non-begging. He was the author of the doc¬ 
trine of the “Three Meditations," namely on the Suni 
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the Full moon, and the New moon, for the fulfilment of 
some specific desires. Paingya seems to have been the 
henchman of Kaushitaki in his doctrine that Fr3.iia was 
the lord of the Senses as well as the Mind. Pratardana 
was a free-thinker of antiquity, disbelieving in the 
efficacy of external ritualism, advocating the doctrine 
of the inner sacrifice which is always going on within 
us, and contributing to thought, probably, the doc* 
trine of PrajnStman, a bio-psycho-metaphysical con¬ 
ception. ^ushkabhringara seems to have taught that 
if a man regarded the Rigveda as supreme, all beings 
would worship him (archante); if he regarded the 
Yajurveda as supreme, all would join (yujyante) to 
prove his supremacy: and that if he r^arded the 
Samaveda as supreme, all would bow dovm to him 
(sarimamante). This is a philologico-philosophical con¬ 
tribution of ^ushkabhrifigSra made under Brahmanic 
influence. Finally, the sage Jaiivali seems to have held 
timt the Universe exhibits at every stage the principle 
of sacrifice. " When we cast our glance at the sl^, 
he said, we see that the heaven b a great altar in which 
the sun is burning as fuel, hb rays being the smoke, 
the day being tlie light of the sacrificial fire, tlie quar¬ 
ters the coals, and tlie intermediate quarters the 
sparks of the fire : from the oblation that b offered in 
this sacrifice, namely §raddha, rbes the Moon. If we 
look at the sky again, we see that "parjanya" b the 
great altar in which the year is burning as fuel, the 
clouds being the smoke, the lightning being the light 
of the sacrificial fire, the thunderbolt the coals, and the 
rumbling of the clouds the sparks of the sacrificial 
fire : from the oblation offered in this sacrifice, namely 
the Moon, rbes Rain, Then again, the whole world 
b a great altar in which the earth bums as fuel, fire 
being the smoke, night being the light, the moon being 
the coals, and the stars tiie sparks of the fire; from the 
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oblation offered in this sacrificei namely Rain;, rises 
Food. Fourthly^ man himself is a great altar in which 
the opened mouth is the fuel, the breath the smoke, 
the tongue the light, the eyes the coals, the eats the 
sparks i from the oblation offered in his sacrihee, 
namely Food, rises Seed. Finally, woman herself is a 
great altar, in which Seed being offered as an oblation, 
rises Man. In this very peculiar way does Jaivali's 
philosophy connect the Sraddha libation with the 
Moon, the Moon with Rain, the Rain with Food, the 
Food with Seed, and finally the Seed with Man. This 
is his celebrated Doctrine of Five Fires. Finally, when 
a Man is cremated, from out of the fire of cremation 
which serves as altar, a lustrous person arises, who 
goes either to the World of the Gods, or to the World 
of the Fathers, as his qualifications enable him to 
proceed 

IS. Of the cosmological philosophers, a passage from 

c«m.ui!.i Chhsndosya (V. II) lelk us 

pnychoiogitAi pbiio- that whUe Uddalaka held that the 
sopher* earth was the substratum of things, 

PrachTnasSla held that it was the heaven which was so, 
while Budila, ^rkarakshya, and Indradyumna held that 
water, space and air were respectively the substrata of 
things, and Satyayajn a said that the substratum was the 
Sun—the celesti^ fire. In this passage we have the 
names of the persons who held that the elements were 
the ultimate substrata of things, even though in many 
other Upanishads these doctrines have been left un¬ 
traced to philosophers. Faikva alone is elsewhere 
described as having held with Indradyumna that air 
was the substratum of all things, Aivapati Kaikeya, 
who adopts the synthetic method, is described in the 
Chhandogya as having incorporated these \'iews into 
his doctrine of the Universal Atman, the Atman 
Vaisvinara, who is " pT^e4am3.tra and abhivi- 
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man a ”—expressions whose meaning we shall deter¬ 
mine later on—the heaven constituting the head of 
the Atman, the sun his eye, the air his breath, space hb 
body, water his bladder, and the earth his feet (ChhSn. 
V, i8), A transition is made from cosmology to phy¬ 
siology when Satyakama Jabala teaches Upakosala 
that reahty is to be found not in the sun, or the moon, 
or the lightning, but in the person in the eye (GihSn, 
IV), and from cosmology and physiology to psychology, 
when Gargya thinks that the physical categories such 
as the sun, the moon, and the wind, and physiological 
categories such as the eye are the ultimate reality, 
and AjStaiatru, his instructor, tells him that reality is to 
be found in the deep-sleep-consciousness (Bri. II). The 
very much greater interest that is taken in psychology 
rather than in cosmology by the Upanishadic philo¬ 
sophers is evident from the way in which they always 
ask questions about psychological matters. Of the 
interlocutors of Pippalada in the Praina Upanishad, 
the first, namely, Kabandhl Katj^yana alone 
seems to be interested in cosmology when he asks— 
From what primal Being are all these things 
created ?—while the others are interested in some 
kind of psychological question or other. Bhargava 
Vaidarbhi is interested in physiological psychology, 
and asks—What sense is the lord of all the 
others ? Kausalya ASvalayana is mtersted in the 
metaphysics of psychology, and asks the question— 
From what being Pr^a, the lord of the senses, 
was bom ? SaurySyam Gargj'a is an abnormal 
psychologist, taking interest in the problem of dreams. 
6aibya Satyakama is interested in mysticism, and 
asks the question about the efficacy of meditation on 
Om; while SukesT Bharadvaja is again interested 
in the metaphysics of psychology, w'hen he asks 
the question about the nature of the Person with 
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Sixt^n Parts. The pliilosophy of Pippalada emerges 
m the answers that he gives to these seers. Pippa¬ 
lada IS a great psycho-metaphysician of antiquity, ad¬ 
vocating the doctrine of Rayi and Prana, which is 
^mvalent to the Aristotelian doctrine of Matter and 
Form, as well as the doctrines of the supremacy of the 
vital br^th above the senses and the primary emergence 
of the vital breath from the Atman, He regards the 
state of dream as one in which the mind of man has 
free play, bodying forth the forms of things inexpe¬ 
rienced as well as experienced, and the state of deep 
sleep as one in which the light of the man is over¬ 
powered by the light of the Self. Pippalada also 
teaches that by meditation on Om till the time of 
death, one goes to the celestial regions where one learns 
from Hiranyagarbha to see the all-pervading Person, 
while in regard to the doctrine of the Person with 
Sixteen Parts, he prepares the way for the later 
Samkhya and Vedantic doctrine of the Lihga-sarira. 
Bhujyu and Uddalaka, who are mentioned in the 
Brihadaranyaka are both of them interested in psychi¬ 
cal research. The curious personality of Vamadeva 
wMch appears for the first time in Rigveda IV. 26,27. 
is introduced again in the Brihadaranj'aka I. 10, 
where he declares himself as having been Manu and the 
Sun in a previous birth, as well as in the Aitareya 11.4 
where the philosophy of "Three Births" is declared 
to have been in consonance with his teaching. This 
who seems to have been intensely interested in 
the question of rebirth, declares that " while yet in 
embryo he tried to know all the births of the gods. A 
hundred iron dtadels tried to hold him ; hut a hawk 
that he was, with swiftness he came down to the earth. 
In embryo indeed did Vsmadeva speak in this manner." 
V^adeva seems to have held that there were three 
births of man r the first birth of a man occurs when 
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the spermatozoon combines with the ovum; his second 
birth occurs when a child is bom to him; his third 
birth takes place when he is himself reborn after death, 
Bhngu, who is mentioned in the Taittirfya, was a 
great metajjhysical psychologist, who held that food, 
life-breath, mind, intellect and bliss constituted, in 
the order of gradation, the expressions of Atman. 
Finally, we are introduced in Erihadaranyaka IV to 
the doctrines of certain psycho-metaphysicians, when 
we are told that Jitvan ^ailini held tliat speech was 
the Itigiiest reality ; Udahka ^aulbayana that breath 
was the highest reality ; Varku Varshna, Gardabhl' 
vipita Bliaradvaja. Satyakama Ji-bala and Vidagdlia 
Sakalya held respectively that the eye, the ear, the 
mintl and the heart constituted the ultimate reality ; 
while Yanjavalkya, foUomng the synthetic method, 
found a place for each of these doctrines in liis final 


synthesis. 

19. Of the metaphysical philosophers, Saniya, 


I^lQtaphysIca] phUo- 


Dadhyach, Sanatkumara, Aruni 
and Yajnavalkya are the most 


prominent, the last being the greatest of them all. 

(i) The complete philosophy of Sandilya is preserved 
for us in that smalJ section of the Chhandogya, namely, 
III. 14, where 6in(^ya formulates for us the main 

doctrines of his philosophy. In 
saaduya. place, he gives us the 

cosmological proof of the Absolute which he calls 
^'Tajjalan ", that from which things are bom, to whicli 
they repair and in which they live. Secondly, he 
teaches the doctrine of Kai'manand says that fate 
alone betakes a man in the next world for which he 
has paved the way by his works in this life. In the 
tliird place, he gives us a characterisation of Atman 
in thorouglily positive terms. This stands against the 
later negative theology of Yajhavaikya. Fourthly, 
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Dadliyach, 


he tells VIS that the Atman is both great and small; 
greater than the great, and smaller than the small! 
infinite and infinitesimal. Lastly, he tells us that the 
end of human life consists in being merged in the 
Atman after death, a consummation, which, he is sure 
he will reach- 

(ii) The sage Dadhyach who, like Vamadeva. is a 
sage of Vedic repute, as referred 
to in Rigveda 1. ii6, 12. is also 
a sage who occupies a prominent place in Brihada- 
ranyaka II. The " Madhuvidya" referred to in the 
Rigvedais in this Upanishad expounded in great detail. 
As regards his personal history, we are told in the 
Rig^'eda that he knew the secret of the " Madliuvidya,” 
and that he had been enjoined upon by India, on pain 
of capital punishment, not to disclose the secret to 
anybody. The ASvins wanted to learn that wisdom 
from Dadhyach, and, because they were con\'mced 
that indra would fulfil his threat, they first cut off 
the head of Dadhyach themselves, and substituted on 
his trunk the head of a horse. Dadhyach thereupon 
spoke by the horse's head to the Ai\Tns, and taught 
them the “ Madhuvidya.' ’ Indra was very w'roth to see 
that the secret had been imparted by Dadhyach, and 
so he cut off the head from the body of Dadhyach, 
upon which, the Asvins re-substituted the original 
head, and Dadliyach became whole again ! 11 was 

this sage Dadhyach who is introduced in the Brilia- 
daranyaka as having held the doctrine of the mutual 
interdependence of things, because all of them are in¬ 
dissolubly connected in and througli the Self. To 
quote from the History of Indian Philosophy Volume 
II, all things are in mutuum commercium, because they 
are bound together by the same vinculum substantiate, 
namely, the Sdf. The earth, says Dadhyach, is the 
honey of all beings, and all beings are the honey of 
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the earth, just because the same ' lustrous/ ' immortal * 
.Self inhabits them both. The fire is the essence of all 
things, and ail things are the essence of fire, just 
because the immortal self is the essence of both. Simi¬ 
larly, are the wind, the sun, the space, the moon, the 
lightning, the thunder, the ether, and even law, truth, 
and humanity the essence of all things whatsoever, 
and all things are the essence thereof, inasmuch as 
the same law, the same element, the same indissoluble 
bond connects them both. Finally, the individual 
Self is itself the essence of all things, and all things 
axe the essence of the individual Self, inasmuch as 
both of them are held together by the same Universal 
Spirit. It is this Universal Spirit whicli is the lord 
and king of all things. As all the spokes are contained 
between the axle and felly of a wheel, all things and all 
selves are connected in and through the Supreme 
Self. It is on account of the Supreme Seif, that all 
things stand related together. All things appear on 
the back-ground of this eternal curtain. ' Nothing 
exists that is not covered by the Supreme Self, He 
becomes like unto every form, and aU the forms are 
only partial revelations of Him. The Lord appears 
many through his rnagic power*. Thus does Dadh- 
yach teach the doctrine of the supreme existence of 
the one, and the apparent existence of the many." 

(iii) The third philosopher who in^dtes our attention 

is the sage Sanatkumara of the 
anaticufnara. Chhandogya, the preceptor of 

Narada. Leaving aside his sorites of psychological, 
ph3raicai and metaphysical categories which is of 
little consequence for philosophy, let us note here 
the points of value in his philosophy. In the first 
place, Sanatkumara seems to teach a spiritual hedo¬ 
nism. Happiness—and, in Sanatkumara's hands, happi¬ 
ness becomes the equivalent of spiritual happiness—is 
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the spring of all action; action is the cause of faith; 
faith, of belief; when a man believes, ho thinks ; when 
he thinks, he knows ; and w'hen he knows, he reaches 
the truth. In this way. happiness, action, faith, 
belief, thought, knowledge and truth constitute, in 
Sanatkum^ra's hands, a moral ladder to realisation 
(VII. ly-aa). Secondly, it is Sanatkumara vvho teaches 
the doctrine of Bhhman. “ BhQnian " is that infinite 
happiness which arises by the vision of the divinity 
all around. When anything else is seen, that is 
" AJpa." Thus all possessions in the shape of cow's 
and horses, elephants and gold, servants and wives, 
lands and palaces, are of little consequence as con¬ 
trasted with Bhuman (VII, 23-24). Thirdly, the reali¬ 
sation of BhOman occui-s when an experience such 
as is implied in the expression " Sohamatma" is 
attained (VII. 25). Lastly, Sanatknmara teaches that 
Atman is the source of all things whatsoever. From 
Atman spring hope and memory; from Atman spring 
space, light and waters; from Atman everything 
unfolds, in Atman everything hides itself. Atman is 
the sonice of aU power, all knowledge, all ecstasy 
(VII. 26). 

(iv) Arum, the greatest of the Upanishadic phiJo- 
Attati sophers, barring of course Yajna- 

valkya, though lie has been re¬ 
ported to be the latter's philosophical teacher—as may 
be seen also from a number of points of resemblance 
between Aruni and Yajhavalkya, especially in regard 
to tlieir theories of Sleep and Dream on the one hand, 
and of Monistic Idealism and Doctrine of Appearance 
on the other — is a philosopher, who, like his other 
compeers of the Upanishadic period, is a great psycho¬ 
metaphysician. In regard to his psychologic^ theo¬ 
ries, we must remember that he advances the "Fatigue ** 
theory of sleep (VI. 8. 2), and tells us that in the state 
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of sleep, the individual Self becomes one with the 
Atman (VI. 8. i)—points which have become the 
current coin of Upanishadic thought. In regard 
to departing consciousness, he teaches that, while a 
man is dsring, his speech first becomes merged in the 
mind, then his mind becomes merged in breath, then 
breath becomes merged in light, and finally light be¬ 
comes merged in the deity (VJ, 15)—a theory which 
Yajnavalkya later borrows and expatiates upon. In 
regard to his metaphj'SicaJ doctrines, he views Sub¬ 
stance from the cosmological point of view, regarding 
it as the final substratum of all things, in fact as the 
material cause of the universe, just as iron is the 
material cause of all iron-weapons, and gold of gold- 
ornaments (VL I. 4-6). Secondly, he tells us that 
this underljdng Substance is alone real ”, all else 
is merelv a name. Aruni is an extreme nominalist 

V * 

who paves the way for the Doctrine of Illusion (VI. 1. 
4-6). Thirdly, he tells us that what thus exists as 
the primal hypostasis cannot be regarded as Not- 
being, for from Not-Bcing nothing can come. Hence 
the hypostasis is Being (VI. 2. 1-2). This Being pro¬ 
duces from itself first fire, then water, then the earth, 
in that order (VI. 2. 3-4). Interpreted generally, the 
Sanskrit words he uses, namely Tejas, Ap, and Aima, 
could be interpreted as meaning respectively the 
energizing principle, liquid existence, and solid exist¬ 
ence. Fourthly, all things that exist in this world, 
animate as well as inanimate, are made up of these 
elements by the process of Trivritkaraua, a doctrine 
which Aruni first enunciates. Things are unreal; 
the Elements alone are real; and more than the Ele¬ 
ments, Being, which is the root of them all (VI. 3-4). 
Next Aruni teaches that it is this Being which is also 
the Self in man. " That art Thou ” is the recurring 
instruction of Aruni to his son ^vetaketn (VL 8ff). 
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The spirit in nature is thiis at the same time the spirit 
in man. It is interesting to note the parallel oi Anmi’s 
idea with Green's. Cosmologically, this Being is the 
subtle essence which underlies plwnomena, and which 
can be grasped only by faith (VI. 12)^ and by apt 
instruction from the teacher (VI. 14). Biologically, 
it is the supreme life-principle whicii gives life to the 
universe. Tiie branches may die and yet the tree 
lives; but when the tree dies, the branches die also. 
Similarly, the universe may vanish, but God remains; 
but God cannot vanish, and hence the latter alterna¬ 
tive is impossible (VI. 11). Psychologically, it an¬ 
nihilates all individualities. Do not juices lose thdr 
individuality in honey, asks Aruui (VI. 9) ? Do not the 
rivers lose their individuality in the ocean (VL10) ? 
Even likewise do all souls lose their individuality in 
the Atman. Viewed from the moral point of view, 
the Atman is truth. One who makes aUianoe with 
truth, makes alliatmc with Atman also (VI. 16). 
Metaphysically, the Atman pervades all. As salt may 
pervade every particle of w^ter into which it is put, 
the Atman fills every nook and cranny of the universe. 
There is nothing that does not live in Atman (VI. 13}. 
We thus see how Aruni boldly postulates an idealistic 
monism in which there is no room for difference even 
from within. 

(v) Yajnavalkya, like his teacher Aruni, is a great 

psycho-tnctapbv'sician. We shaU 

YaJoavaUt>TJ, -j • j. r u- 

consider the pomts of his meta¬ 
physics first, and then go on to the consideration of his 
psychological doctrines. In fact, Yajnavalkya's philo¬ 
sophy would be so much called upon in our later 
Chapters, that we can only indicate it here very briefly 
and for the purpose of giving a ssmoptic view of his 
philosophy. We shall not consider the points of Yajna¬ 
valkya's philosophy in the order in which he answers 
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the (juestioEs of his wife, and of the philosophers 
that meet him in King Janaka's ‘court, and of King 
JanaJca himself in the second, third and fourth chap¬ 
ters respectively of the Bnhadaranyaka, We shall con¬ 
sider them only logically. In Chapter III of the Brihada- 
ranyaka, he had, no doubt, a formidable number of 
intellectual adversaries to grapple with. Asvala and 
^akalya were interested more or Jess in ritualism and 
theology, and so they could be easUy disposed of; but 
Jaratkarava, who was interested in eschatology 
Bhujyu, whom we have already met with as a psychical 
researcher, Ushasta, who was interested in the 
nature of Ultimate Reality, Kahola, who wanted to 
know' the practical way to the realisation of Atman, 
Gargi and Udd^aka, who were both interested in the 
problem of immanence, the one dynamically, the other 
statically, were, in any case, a formidable list of oppo¬ 
nents. The philosophy of Yajhavalkya w'hich emerges 
in his conversation with tliese adversaries as w’eD as 
his wife and king Janaka, may be briefly set 
down as follows, He teaches that all objects are 
centred in the Self, as all thoughts are centred in 
the mind, as all touches in the skin, as all waters in 
the ocean {II. 4, ii). The Atman pervades all. 
Yajhavalkya also uses the simile of the immanence of 
salt in water (I I, 4, 12), borrowing it probably from 
his teacher Aruni. Secondly, Y'ajnavalkya teaches 
that all things exist for the Self; if we do not so re^ 
gard them, they would vanish for us {II. 4, 6). Third¬ 
ly, he tells us that all things are dear for the sake of 
the Self. In every act of mental affection, the Atman is 
calling unto Atman, The realisation of Atman is the 
end of all endeavour (II. 4. 5). Fourthly, Yajhavalkya 
says that tins .Stman alone is real; all else is "artam" 
—a mere tinsel-show (HI, 4. 2 and III. 5. i). Y'ajna- 
valkya then proceeds to characterise the Atman in 
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negative terms ; the Atman is neither large nor small, 
neither short nor long; he is flavourless, eyeless, 
odourless, and quahty-less (III, 8. 8). Contrast this 
negative theology of Yajnavalkya with the posit¬ 
ive theology of ^andilya. As a proof of the exist¬ 
ence of Atman, Yajhavalkya draws upon the argu¬ 
ment from order ; Atman is the bund ” of all exis¬ 
tence : our very hours and days arc measured by this 
Atman (III. 8, 9). The Atman is universally imma¬ 
nent. He is the inner controller of all tilings. We 
are merely like little dolls, and throw out our_ hands 
and feet according as the great Thread-puller, Atman, 
wshes to make us dance (III. 7). The Atman is the 
ultimate light of m^n ; all other lights are lights by 
sufferance. When Atman is realised as the light of 
man, one reaches sell-consciousness (IV. 3. 1-6). 
The Atman alone is the ultimate hearer, seer, thinker ; 
there is no thinker beside Him (III. 4. 2). The Atman 
perceives himself. Only when there is a duality, 
then one may see another; but when One alone 
is, processes of perception and thought are alike im¬ 
possible, and we are reduced to a state of solipsism 
{II. 4. 14). But Yainavalkya takes care to say that 
the organs of perception of the percipient do not cease 
to function. That, from the epistemol<^cal side, is the 
relieving feature of his solipsism (IV. 3. 23-30). In. 
psychology, Yajnavalkya teaches, like other Upa- 
nishadic philosophers, that when the state of dream 
occurs, the Atman spreads out his own light (IV. 3. 9). 
The Atman in this state moves out from bis nest, 
guarding it nevertheless with breath (IV,_3, 12}. It 
must be remembered, however, that the Atman only 
seems to move, or only seems to imagine in the state 
of dream, and does not really move or imagine (IV. 3. 7). 
Yajnavalkya advises that when a man is dreaming, 
let no one wake h im up suddenly, for fear, appa- 
a 
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rently, that the Soul may depart {IV. 3. 14). A lather 
in that state is not a father; a mother, ajnother; 
a thief a thief; a murderer, a murderer; aChandala.a 
Chandala; and analogically, a Brahmin a Brahmin 
flV.3,22). As regards the state of sleep, he advocates, 
like Arrmi, the fatigue theory {IV.3.19). He tells us, 
furthermore, that sleep is a twilight condition, where 
one sees this world as well as the other world (IV.3.99). 
As regards departing consciousness, Yajiiavaiki'a 
tells the story of the process of death in such a realist¬ 
ic fashion that we cannot but regard him as an ex¬ 
ceedingly shrewd observer of nature. At the time of 
death, the corporeal self is mounted on by the intelli¬ 
gent self, the ^rira Atman by the Prajha Atman, and 
it moves along groaning like a heavy-laden cart (IV. 3. 
35). Before death occurs, the person in the eye first 
turns away (IV. 4. i). The end of the heart is hghted. 
and by that light, the soul departs either by the way 
of the eye, or the head, or any other part of the human 
body (IV. 4. 2). His ” Karman " alone accompanies 
him : it is the guardian of his destiny [IV. 4. 5). It is 
probably this doctrine of “Karman" that, we may say, 
Yajhavalkya imparted to Jaratkarava in 111 . 2. 13, 
and thus sUenced him. Accorctog to Yajflavalkya, 
it seems that only when the Atman has prepared 
another abode for himself that he leaves the body. 
Not unless it finds another blade to rest upon would 
a caterpillar leave its original blade (IV, 4. 3 )* 
jnavalkya says also that the newer existence must be 
even a brighter existence: does not the goldsmith 
create from the old gold a newer ajid brighter form 
(IV, 4. 4) ? If the Self has left any desires in him 
while yet he lives in Ins body, he returns from his 
sojourn to this existence again; if no desires be left 
in him, he becomes one with Brahman (IV, 4. 6). At 
that time no consciousness remains. Consciousness is 
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merely a "fleeUng” phenomenon due to the entry of 
the Atman in the elements which produce the bodily 
form (IL 4 - 12). YSjnavalkya's wife was really 

frightened at the pass to which Yajnavalkyas phil(^ 
sophy had led. but we, who understand Yajnavalkya s 
absolute idealism may not wonder if. from that i^mt 
of view, he regarded even transmigration as a delu¬ 
sion. If we may be allo^ved to use Yajnav^yas 
own maimer of philosophising, we may wcU a 5 k, 
when the Atman aione is. at all places and at ah tunes 
from what would he transmigrate, and to what. But 
all this is only implied in Ya]navalkya. For fear of 
disturbing the ordinary routine of thought, of which 
his wife supplies us with an illustration, \ajnavalkya 
hastily excuses himself from the impasse to whicli 
his doctrine had led him, hy saying that sufficient for 
the nonce was the wisdom he had imparted (U- 4 - ^ 3 )- 
20 . Let us now examine somewhat the social con- 
dition in which these philosophers 
hved and made them speculations, 
(i) It seems the castes did evidently exist at the time 
of the Upanishads. We have the formulation of the 
caste system so far back as at the time of the Purusha- 
sukta, which must be. in any case, considered anterior 
to the Upanishads. In the Brihadaranyaka, there is 
a very unorthodox theory about the ongin of c^t®^ 
This Upanishad does not argue, like the Bhagavadgita 
at a later date, that the castes were created by God 
according to '' quaUties and works." On ffie other 
hand we are told in the Brihadaranyaka that Brali- 
man was the first to exist; but because it was alone, it 
did not fare well, and therefore it produced a better 
form, namely Kshatriya-hood. It was thus that from 
the original Brahman were created such heavenly 
deities as Indra. Varuna. Soma, Rudra, Parjanya. 
Yama. Mrityu and Isa. These constitute the wamor 
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caste in the heavenly kingdom* Furthermore, after 
having created even Kshatriya-hood, Brahman did 
not fare well; and therefore it created Vaiiya-hood 
in the heavenly kingdom, namely the Vasus, the 
Rudras, the Adityas, the Maruts and the ViSvedevas. 
But even then it thought it was deficient, and there* 
fore, it created the ^udra order, represented in the 
heavenly kingdom by tlie god Phshari* In order 
to give itself completeness, again, Bralvman created 
Dharma or Law, which probably binds all these castes 
together. Finally, Brahman assumed the form of Agni 
who was the Br^min of the gods, and then we are 
told that the castes on the earth were created after 
the pattern of the castes in the heaven (S. 14). In 
this unorthodox theory, we have the origin of the 
earthly caste system on the pattern of a heavenly 
caste system ^most in the manner in which the 
ectypes in Plato’s theory of Id«^ are merely replicas 
of the archetypes. Then, again, as regards the exis¬ 
tence of A^amas at the time of the Upanishads, we 
learn from the Taittinya Upanishad that those of the 
student and the householder did definitely exist 
(S.15. a}: while we have to conclude from other passages 
where one is advised " to leave the world as soon as 
one becomes weary of it " that the order of the reclu¬ 
ses did also exist; and finally, from such Upanishads 
as the Mundaka as well as the mention of SamnySsa 
elsewhere, that the order of the Saihnyasins came last 
and vras the completion of the three previously 
mentioned. In the Chhandogya vv'e have aU the four 
orders enumerated deliberately. The householders are 
advised to give themselves up to sacrifice, study and 
charity; the recluses to penance; and the students to 
a life of celibacy with the master and extreme emaci¬ 
ation in Ills service. AU these verily reach the holy 
worlds after death ; but we are told that he alone who 
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lives in Brahman, referring probably to the life of 
the Sathnyasin, attains to immortality {S. 15. b). 
When we rearrange these orders, we find that the 
foundations of the future Asrama system are already 
to be found firmly laid even in such an old Upanishad 
like the Chhlndogya. So far about castes and orders 
at the time of the Old Upanishads. 

(ii) Now about the position of women in society in 
the Upanishadic times, in the Upamshads, we meet 
with three chief different types of women : Katyayanl, 
the woman of the world, who is only once mentioned 
in the B^adaranyaka ; Maitreyl, the type of a spiri¬ 
tual woman, a fit consort to the philosopher Yajna“ 
valkya ; and Gargi, the Upanishadic sufiEragette, who, 
fully equipped in the art of intellectual warfare, dares 
to wrangle with Yajfiavalkya even at the court of 
King Janaka where a number of great ^philosophers 
are assembled, and declares that she would send two 
missiles against her adversary, Yajnavalkya, and that 
if he succeeds in shielding himself against those mis¬ 
siles, he may certainly be declared to be the greatest 
of the philosophers that had assembled. Bold and 
sturdy, she presses Yajnavalkya to a regressus ad infi¬ 
nitum, and had not Yajflavalkya checked her impu¬ 
dence by an appeal to the argumenium ad capui, 
she would have succeeded in nonplussing Yajna- 
valkya. But, even though she was to all appearances 
vanquished, she appears again a second time with 
two more moderate questions, and elicits from Yajna- 
valkya his doctrine of djmamic immanence (S. 16). 

(iii) As regards the relations of the Brahmins and 
the Kshatriyas, the Brihadaranyaka declares that a 
Brahmin ought to take hts seat below a Kshatnya at 
the Rajasuya sacrifice, thus giving him. the honour that 
he deserves. On the other hand, the Kshatriya must 
j.emember that because Kshatrahood has been bom 
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irom Brahminhood, therefore, even though he may 
attain to the highest state, he must rest upon the 
Brahmin as his source, that is, must live under the 
control and guidance of the Brahmins (S. 17. a). In 
the Chhandogya we are told by Jaivali that Aruni w-as 
the first man in the Brahmin circle to receive spiritual 
wisdom, and that therefore it was the Kshatrhm caste 
that reigned supreme (S. 17. b). In the Bribadaran- 
yaka, we are told that it was only when Arunt went 
with the desire of living like a pupil to Jaivali, 
whom he regarded as superior to himself, that Jaivali 
could be prevailed upon to impart to him his spiritual 
wisdom (S. 17. c): and yet again in the Kaushifaki 
King Chitra GSlrgyayani complimented Aruni who had 
gone to him. fuel in hand, upon having approached 
him in an humble manner and therefore having been 
really worthy of Brahminhood, whereupon he proceeds 
to instruct him in spiritual knowledge (S. 17. d). All 
these passages indicate both the earthly and the spin* 
tual supremacy of Kshatriyahood to Brahminhood. 
On the other hand, in certain passages as in the Bn- 
hadaranyaka and Kaushltaki, where Gargya. the proud 
Brahmin, had gone to King Ajata^tru to learn w-is- 
dom, we read that Ajata^tru told him that it was 
against the usual practice " that a Kshatriya should 
instruct a Brahmin in spirituality, but that Ajata^atru 
in the course of his conversation witJi Gargya fdt his 
superiority so much that he could not be prevented 
from imparting his higher wisdom to Gargya, when, 
fuel in hand, the latter approached him in an hum¬ 
ble manner (S. 18). It would seem from the above 
passage that the Brahmins were usually superior to 
Kshatriyas in spiritual knowledge, but that occasion¬ 
ally a Kshatriya might be superior to a Brahmin in that 
respect. Finsdly, in certain passages from the Upa- 
nishads, especially in the Biihadaranyaka and the 
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Maitri, we find that certain Brahmin sages stood very 
much superior to Kshatriya kings, who leamt wisdom 
from their Brahmin masters. " Here, O Yajnavalkya, 
is my kin gdom,'V said King Janaka when he stood 
astonished at the great intellectual and spiritual wis¬ 
dom of the Sage, " and here am I at your service" 
(S. 19. a). In the Maitri Upanbhad we read that 
King Biihadratha, filled with repentance 
and remorse, went to the Sage ^akayanya, and 
implored him to help him out of the world of existence, 
as one would help out a frog from a waterless well 
(S. 19. b). From these passages, it would seem that 
the Brahmins did very often maintain their intellec¬ 
tual and spiritual superiority. It must be remember¬ 
ed, however, that occasionally a Kshatriya, and occa¬ 
sionally a Brahmin, would be the mtellecluai and 
spiritual head of his ago according to his abilities and 
powers, and that no charter was given either to Brah¬ 
min-hood or Kashatriya-hood that it alone should be 
the repository of intellectual and spiritual wisdom, 
and that, therefore, it would be ridiculous to argue, on 
the one hand, that the Brahmins alone, or on the 
other, that the Kshatriyas alone, were the custodians 
of spiritual culture, and thus, as in modem times, even 
a man belonging to the lowest order of society could, 
if he possessed the necessary ability and means, be In 
the vanguard of those who knew. 

21, It is only in the fitness of things that we should 
close this introductory chapter 
UpaiUBhaciic phUo- wnth a statement of the chief pro* 
sopby, blems that emerge out of a con¬ 

sideration of the doctrines of the Upanishadic philo¬ 
sophers, as well as exhibit their inter-relation. Won¬ 
der, as Plato said, was the roof of pJiilosophy in Greec 
as in India. The Upanishadic philosophers, we have 
seen, ceased to understand the forces of nature as 
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certain heax'^enly deities before whom they had to bow 
down their heads in unconscious awe. From the 
Rigveda to the Upanishads we find the same transi¬ 
tion as we find in the History of Greek Philosophy 
from Homer and Hesiod to Thales and Anaximander. 
Natural forces cease to be personified, and a definite 
attitude comes to be taken which is worthy only of 
speculative thinkers. “ What is that,” asked the 
Upanishadic phUosophers, " which being known^ every¬ 
thing else becomes known" (S. 20)? In short, they 
wanted to know the " arche ” of knowledge. They 
first tried to find this in the cosmological sphere; but 
having failed to find it therein, they began to search 
after it in the psychological domain. What is it, they 
asked, which persists when the body is dead ? What 
is it, again, which lives and persistently creates, even 
though the body may go into a state of sleep (S. 21) ? 
Not without reason did Yajnavalkya stand victorious 
in the intellectual arena in Janaka's court when he 
appealed to the transmundane problem of the persis¬ 
tence of the Self after death. What is the real root, 
he asked, from which the tree of life springs again 
and again, even though knocked and cut down by 
that Dark Cutter, Death (S. 22) ? We may well 
imaging how Janaka, who saw in the elephant, on 
which he was riding, a former sage, namely BudUa, 
must have been regarded as a very wise man of the 
day (S. 23). Eschatological knowledge was regarded 
as the most precious of all. But even then, the desire 
of man to know the Ultimate could not be finally 
quenched. He must know the answer to the most 
central problem—What is the Real, What is the 
Atman, What intellectual construction could he make 
about it ? An attempt to solve this problem would 
lead the Upanishadic philosopher into the very heart 
of metaphysics, and when a certain intellectual soJu- 
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tion was arrived at, the next problem vvonld be hou- 
practically to attain to that knowledge, what should 
be the norm of conduct following whicli one may hope 
to " appropriate the God'head." As the culmination 
of this practical endeavour would come in the mystical 
attitude, which would complete the moral endeavour, 
which, without it, would be like the HanUd with 
Hamlet out. Mysticism was the culmination of Upa- 
nishadic philosophy, as it is the culmination of all 
phUosophies, and one who does not understand that 
the cosmology and the psychologj', the metaphysics 
and the ethics of the Upanishads are merely a propae¬ 
deutic to their mystical doctrine can scarcely be 
said to have understood the spirit of Upanishadic 
philosophy, 
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CHAPTER II 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF UPANISHADIC 
COSMOGONY 

]. When Six Henry Marne said that except the 
Search after the blind iorccs of naturc nothing 

siibatratum. moves jn this world \\bich is not 

Greek in its origin, he should have at least excluded 
from the scope of his assertion the Upanishadic philo¬ 
sophy, and more particularly, the Upanishadic cosmo¬ 
gony. The hey-day of Upanishadic philosophy was 
that great miUenium before ever the earliest Greek 
philosophers, Thales and Anaximander, began to specu¬ 
late, and as in Greek philosophy, so in Upanishadic 
philosophy, the primary impulse to thought came from 
cosmologic, and more particularly from cosmogonic, 
speculation. The starry heavens above, the regula* 
rities of the naoving seasons, the roaring of wind in the 
firmament, the conflagrations of the all-powerful fire, 
the periodical inundations of waters, in general, the 
settled recurrence of all happenings in nature, must have 
filled the natural inquirer with an impulse to find out 
the real meaning of all these phenomena; and it is no 
wonder that as in Greek philosophy, so in Upanishadic 
philosophy, the primary search was after -the ifvit 
of things. What is that which abides in the midst 
of changes ? What is that, which as the Upanishad 
puts it, may be called the " Tajja^ "? W'hat is that, 
from which all things spring, mto which they arc re¬ 
solved, and in which they live and have their bcipg.?. 
(S. I. a) ? From the TaittirTyopanishad we learn, that 
“ that ^one might be regarded as the Ultimate 
10 
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Reality oi things, from which all these beings were 
bom, by which they live when bom, to which they 
repair and into w'hich they are finally resolved ** 
(S. 1* h). This is very much like the way in which 
Aristotle tells us the early Greek cosmologists con¬ 
ceived of their primary substance : eif vV 

Tof otrw, jwl ytyvtTKi ■jrpSyi'ai/ ir«r fcff o TeX^vTseion'. ■ -■ 

TovTo rrotjftttiv MWf -nxvrt}t' ttrta’iy eJiwi rSf' Then 

again, when the Sage of the ^vetasvataropaiiishad 
asks in wonder at the very beginning of his trea¬ 
tise, ” From whom are we born, in whom do we live 
and have our being ?” (S. i. c), we are put in mind of 
a similar remark of Hesiod at the opening of his 
"Theogony “ when he asks “ Who made all this, and 
how did he make them ?'^ The search after the 
ultimate cause of things, the substratum, the of 

things, is as characteristic of the early Upanishadic 
cosmogony, as it is of the later Greek cosmogony; 
and even though, as we may see in the sei^uel of 
this chapter, there is no justification for saying that 
Greek cosmogony was derived from the Upanishadic, 
still on account of the universally acknowledged, and 
definitely proved, priority of the Upanishadic spe¬ 
culation, he must be a'bold man indeed who dares to 
say that all things except the blind forces of nature 
have come from Greece t 

2 . Coming to the details of Upanishadic cosmo- 
progress of the gony, even though it may not be 
Cbaptcr, impossible for us to trace the pro¬ 

bable historical evolution of the different theories held 
on the subject of the genesis of the universe by the 
Upanishadic seers, based upon a more or less final 
chronological stratification of the different passages 
in the Upanishads,—a task which has been attempted 
by us elsewhere,—the necessities of methodology require 
that in a work like the present which professedly 
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takos a synoptic view of the problems of Upanishadic 
thought, we should re-arrange the theories in such a 
way as to enable us to institute a comparison between 
those theories and the theories held on the subject in 
a country like Greece .We may thus at once proceed 
to divide the theories of Upanishadic cosmogony into 
two main groups * the impersonalistic and the persoti- 
alistic. Among the impersonalistic theories may he 
included the theories which regard eitlier or all of the 
dements as the suhstratum of things, or even such 
abstract conceptions as not-Being, or Being, or Life-force 
as lying at the root of all things whatsoever. Among 
the person alistic theories are theories which to ac¬ 
count for the origin of creation from the Atman or 
God, and insist in various ways either on the 
dualistic aspect of creation, or the emanate^, or even 
the highly philosophic aspect implied in Theism proper. 
When the Upanishadic Sages regard the elements as 
the source of things, w'e must take them to mean 
what they say, and not, as certain later com¬ 
mentators under the spell of their theological idea have 
done, regard those elements as equivalent to deities. 
Thus for example, when it is said that either fire or 
w'ater or air is the source of things, w'e have to under¬ 
stand the Upanishadic sages to imply that it is the 
elements that go by those names that are to be re¬ 
garded as responsible for the unfoldment of creation. 
All theological commentators on the Upanishads 
such as Sankara and RSmanuja have understood 
these elements as meaning deities and not the ele^ 
ments proper. But if w^e just consider for a while the 
naivete with which the theories were ushered into 
being, it may seem impossible for us to doubt that the 
Upanishadic seers meant by the elements the elements 
proper, and not the deities corresponding to those ele¬ 
ments. It is true that the word divinity ” is, on certain 
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occasions, used in the case of these elements, but it 
must be remembered that a similar word was 
used in the case of their elemental substrata even by 
Greek philosopher, and it is not without reason that 
Aristophanes should call such apotheosisers of ele¬ 
ments by the name of Then again, the idea 

of creation ex nihilo seems to be generally repugnant 
to the Upanishadic mind, and as in Greece, so in India 
we have the firm belief of the Upanishadic sages in the 
impossibility of the generation of anything from out of 
Nothingness, or Kot-Being. When, again, it seems to 
have been felt impossible by the Upanishadic seers 
that either the elements, or such abstract conceptions 
as Not-Being or Being could be held responsible 
for the explanation of creation, they felt the neces¬ 
sity of explaining that genesis from Life-force or 
Cosmic “force. Finally, when even this could not be 
regarded as a sufficient explanation of creation, they 
were obliged to take recourse to the idea of the Person, 
by whom the creation could be said to have been 
brought into being. We must also note that there is 
not much room for the idea of creation in an absolu- 
tistic system of metaphj'sics, which would try to 
explain away all creation as being only an illusion or 
appearance. W’e shall take this aspect of the problem 
of creation also into account before we proceed, at the 
end of the Chapter, to say what the theistic idea of 
creation in the Upanishads vas, especially in the 
account given by the Svetaivataropanishad. 

3 . To begin with the dements as constituting the 
Water as the of things. Vie have first to 

Substretutti. take into account the theory in 
the Brihadarsnyakopanishad which tells us almost 
in Thalesian fashion that water w'as the source of all 
things whatsoever: " In the beginning, verily, the 
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Waters aione existed; from the W^aters was bom 
Satya or Truth; Satya produced Brahman^ Brahman 
gave birth to Prajapati, and from Prajapati were bom 
the gods; these gods worship Satya ione " (S. 2. a). 
In this passage we are told not that the Aiman or any 
personal Being existed originally, but that the waters 
were the first to exist, and that ever}1:hmg later came 
from them. It is curious to note also that Brah¬ 
man is here declared to have been created from Satya, 
which means that we have not to understand the word 
Brahman in the sense of primal reality as we under¬ 
stand it later. Then, again, when it is said that Satya 
was born from W'ater, tre have to understand by 
Satya the ultimate " concrete" existent. W’e are also 
told that the Satyam consists of three syllables: the 
first is Sa, the second is Ti, and the third is Yam, 
the first and the last being real, and the second unreal 
(S, 2. b). Freely interpreted, this passage would mean 
that unreality is enclosed on both sides by reality i 
the present moment which is evanescent is enclosed 
on both sides by an eternity which is real; we move 
from eternity to eternity, halting for a short while 
in the caravansary of the present; and it is wonderful 
to notice that the whole of the " Satyam ” has been 
supposed to have come out of the primeval waters. 
This is almost Thalesian, for Thales regarded water as 
the origin of all things and his philosophy did not 
need the hypothesis of a God as responsible for the 
creation of Water, unlike the Genesis wiiich required 
the spirit of God to move upon the face of the prime¬ 
val waters, or unlike Mann who said that w-ater was 
only the first existence that w-as created by God. The 
Brihadiranyakopanishad, like Thales, regards M’ater 
as the origin of all things whatsoever, dispos¬ 
ing of a belief in God as the creator of the Water 
itself. 
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4 . After water comes air. Raikva, who holds the 
theory of air as the final “ ab¬ 
sorbent " of things, and therefore 
probably as the origin of them, has an interesting story 
connected with him. Once upon a time, we are told, 
king Jana^niti svas wandering in a forest when he 
happened to overhear the conversation between two 
swans. One of these swans said to the other, just as 
all the lower throw^s of dice merge in the Irighest 
throw, that is, pass to the winner, similarly all the 
good things that people do in the world pass to the sage 
Raikva, the philosopher with the car. Now Jana^uti 
was so astonished at the conversation, that he at 
once sent his attendant to inquire and return to him 
with the knowledge as to where this sage Raikva 
dwelt. The attendant, after having visited different 
places, found out Raikva who was scratching his itch 
beneath a car, and then relumed to bis master 
to tell him that he had found out Raikva, King 
Jana^ti went to Raikva with a number of cows, a 
gold necklace and a chariot drawn by a she-mule, 
and prayed to the Sage to teach him what god 
he worshipped. The sage Raikv^a replied that he 
had no business with the cows, the necklace and the 
chariot of the §Udxa king, and advised him to return. 
King J^a^ruti returned, but went back again to the 
Sage with the cows, the golden necklace, the chariot, 
as well as his beautiful daughter ; whereupon, the sage 
Raikva seemed to be satisfied, and having lifted the 
beautiful daughter's face towards himself, said, "Verily, 
O Sudra, you are making me speak on account of this 
face," and then he imparted to the king the knowledge 
which he possessed, namely that he believed that the 
Air was the final absorbent of all things. " When 
fire is extinguished it goes to the air, w'hen the sun 
sets it goes to the air, when the moon sets it goes to 
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the aiTj when the waters dry up, they go to the air: 
thus verily is Air the final absorbent of all things 
whatsoever " (S. 3). Tn this way did the sage Raikva 
with his car, who reminds us singularly of Diogenes 
with his tub, tell king Janasmti that Air was the 
end of ail things. The logical conclusion from such 
a position is that if air be the end of all things, it 
may also be regarded as the beginning of them. In 
fact, Eaikva's philosophy is like that of Anaximenes, 
the Greek philosopher, who taught that air was both 
the beginning and the end of ail things : only Raikva 
does not say definitely that air is the but 

only leaves us with the remark that air is the end of 
all things. This is indeed a very crude conception 
and has not much scientific value, because Raikva 
does not explain the actual process of the absorption 
of all things mlo air, as Anaximenes later explained 
both the origin and the end of all things in air by the 
processes of rarefaction and condensation. We must, 
however, praise Raikva for having bad the boldness to 
regard Air as the final absorbent of all things, more par¬ 
ticularly, of both Water and Fire, which according to 
other philosophers of his time, were regarded as con¬ 
stituting the ijtivit of all things whatsoever. 

5 . The theory of fire as the origin of all things b not 
maintained very explicitly in the 
Upanishads ; but there is a passage 
in the Kathopanishad wheih tells us that Fire, 
having entered the universe assumed all fonna 
(S. 4. a), w'hich b almost equivalent to the Heracleitean 
formula that Fire is exchanged for all things and 
all things for Fire. On the other hand, in the 
Chhandogyopanbhad, we are told that Fire was the 
first to evolve from the primeval Being, and that from 
fire came water, and from water the earth (S. 4. b). It 
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is mtcrestiug to note tiat in Oiis passage the Hera^ 
cleitean idea of the Way Up and the Way Down is also 
brought in, inasmuch as it ts maintained that from 
fire is bom water and from water earth, while, 
counter-logically, at the time of dissolution, the earth 
may be dissolved in water, the water in fire, and the fire 
in the Primeval Being, it is rather difficult for any 
philosopher to hold the opinion that fire is the origin 
of all things, inasmuch as it seems evident that fire 
bums up all, and is therefore a fit instrument for the 
process of a general and it is not difficult 

to deduce from the theory advanced in the Chhandogyc* 
panishad the idea of a periodic conflagration of 
things. The difference, however, between the Chhan- 
dogyopanishad and Heracleitus is that while Heracleitus 
regards Fire as the very origin of all things, the 
Chhandogyopanishad makes Fire the first evolute from 
the primeval Being; while the Cbhandogyopanishad 
does not insist upon the idea of change, of which Fire 
seems to he the very type to the change-loving mind 
of the Ephesian philosopher. 

6 . WTien we come to Pravahana Jaivali's doctrine of 
Space space as the origin of all things, w*e 

come to a much higher conception 
than has yet been reached in the schemes of the fore¬ 
going philosophers. Even in Greek philosophy, the con¬ 
ception of space as the " arche ” of things came vciy 
late in the development of thought. W'ithThales Anaxi¬ 
menes, Heracleitus and Empedocles w*e meet with the 
conceptions of water, air, fire, earth, either indi'^i- 
dually or collectively. It is only when we come to 
the time of Philolaus, that, according to Aristotle's evi¬ 
dence, we get to the notion of space as the arche ** 
of all things. Fire, air, water and earth axe more or 
Jes^ tangible; but space " to be regarded as the 
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" archS ” of all things requires a higher philosophical 
imagination. When Fravahana Jaivali was asked 
what was the final habitat of all things, he answered 
it was Space. " All these beings emerge from space 
and are finally absorbed in space; space is verily 
greater than any of these things; space is the final 
habitat" {S, 5, a). This passage from the Chhandogyo* 
panbhad is corroborated by another passage from 
the same Upanishad in which we are toid that " space 
is really higher than fire. In space are both the sun and 
the moon, the lightning and the stars. It is by space 

that man is able to call__ .In space and after space 

are all things bom. Meditate upon Space as the 
Mghest reality " (S. 5. b). According to these passa¬ 
ges from the Chhandogyopanishad, then, we must re¬ 
gard space as a higher entity than any of the concep¬ 
tions that have been hitherto reached. 

7 . There are certain passages in the Upanishads 
Not-BcMfi, wbich teach that Not-Being, rh 

was the primary existent. The 
Taittirlyopanishad tells us that " at the beginning of ail 
things what existed was Not-Being. From it was bom 
Being. Being shaped itself of its own accord. It is 
thus that it is called well-made or self-made " (S. 6). 
Commentators on this passage who do not want a 
privative conception like not-Being to be the " arche"" 
of ail things, rightly understand this passage to signify 
that at the very beginning of thing s it was " as if 
nothing existed and not that not-Being was verily 
the first concrete existent, and that it was from such 
a semblance of noii-esdstence that Being was created. 
We could very well conceive how philosophers like 
^ankaracharya who believe in an Ultimate Being would 
explain sucii a passage; but it must be remembered 

that in this agnostic conception of a primal non- 
11 
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existent, the Taittirfyopanishad is anticipated by that 
famous Slikta in the Rigveda. which is called after its 
opening words, the Nasadlya Sfikta, which tells us 
that at the beginning of all things, there was neither 
Being nor not-Being, hut that what existed was only 
an ocean of Night (RV. X. 129), It must be remem¬ 
bered that the conception of a primary Void or Night 
is to be met with even in Greek philosophy in the 
theory of Epimenides. A passage from the Bnha- 
dSranyakopanishad also tells us that "in the begin¬ 
ning of all things, verily nothing w'as existent but 
that everything was covered by Death or Hunger, for 
Hunger is verily Death. Death made up his mind, 
let me have a Self, and thus worshipping, he began to 
move. From his worship were bom the waters. The 
froth of the waters solidihed, and became the earth. 
Death toiled on the earth, and as a result of bis toll, 
fire was produced" {S. 7)- Here we have the origin 
of the elements water, earth, and fire from primeval 
Not-Being, call it either Death or Hunger, or equate it, 
if you please, with the Void or Night of Greek philo¬ 
sophy- In any case, it seems to be implied in such 
passages that there is a stage in the development of 
human thought, when finding it impossible to grapple 
with any concrete existence, it is compelled to take 
recourse to a privative logical conception like Not- 
Bdog, from which even positive Being comes to be 
later, explained. Even in such highly developed 
systems of philosophy as those of Plato and Aristotle, 
we have the recognition of a Not-Being, and it can¬ 
not be gainsaid that at least for the purposes of logic 
the existence of Not-Being has to be taken account 
of even in positive constructions of philosophy. 
When, on the other hand, philosophers like Gorgias try 
to prove that there is. a real Not-Being as contrast¬ 
ed wHb the Being of Parmenides, we must suppose 
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that they are doing so merely for the purposes of 
eristic; lor by what other name shall we call that 
process by which from the equational fact of Not- 
Being being Not-Being, they deduce the exfetence of 
Not-Being, from which, contrariwise, they try to prove 
that Bebg does not exist ? Wc need not be con¬ 
cerned with such an eristic philosophy like that of 
Gorgias, but we must needs take into account the 
recognition of Not-Being in philosophies of positive 
construction like those of Plato and Aristotle. It was 
in this sense, it seems to us, that the passages from the 
Taittirlyopanishad and the Brihadaranyakopanishad 
are to be explained, and by Not-Being we must under¬ 
stand not absolute Not-Being but only relative Not- 
Being, the primal semblance of existence as contrast¬ 
ed with later concrete existence. 

8 , There b however, an interesting side to the 
..<■en “'“'y Not-Beiig as tte "archs" 

Of the univeris. of aU things. The Chbandogyopani- 
shad connects the philosophy of Not-Being with the 
myth of the Univeisal Egg* We are told in the 
Upanishad that " what existed in the beginning was 
Not-Being* It then converted itself into Being. It 
grew and became a vast egg. It lay in that position 
for the period of a year, and then it broke open. Its 
two parts were, one of gold and the other of 
silver. The silvery part became the earth, and the 
golden part became the heaven. The thick membrane 
of the egg became the mountains; the thin membrane 
became the clouds; the arteries of the egg became 
the rivers of the world; the fluid in its interior 
became the ocean; while what came out of the egg 
was the Sun. When the Sun was bom, shouts of 
hurrah arose" (S. 8). Readers of comparative 
mythology need scarcely be reminded as to bow 
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similar the myth from the Chh5ndogyopai]ishad is 
to coirespondijig myths in Babylonian, Egyptiaiij 
Fhoeniciaji, Persian, and Greek mythologies. In Greece, 
we know, how in the Orphic cosmogony, Chronos 
and Adrastea produced a gigantic egg which divided 
in the midst, and with its upper half fonnedthe sky, 
and with the lower the earth, and how out of the 
egg came Phanes, the shiimig God, containing Vrdthin 
himself the germs of all the other gods. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that behind Chronos and Adrastea, as we 
have them in this myth, are ideas of time and necess¬ 
ity respectively. The word Aipicrrttx occurs in Greek 
literature so far back as the 8fh century B.C.; 
and it is customary'' to derive it from Stipinna^ and 
take it as signifying ^'that which is not inclined, to 
run away.” May we venture to make a suggestion 
that the word Adrastea seems very much to be the 
Greek counterpart of the Sanskrit “ Adrishta " which 
also signifies necessity ? One does not know bow, but it 
seems probable that, the idea of Adrishta was conveyed 
to the Greek people at a time when the Greek and 
the Indian Aryans lived together. To return to our 
argument, however, the mjrth of the Sun coming out 
of the egg has parallels in the mythologies of many 
ancient peoples; but the creation of this ^g from a 
primeval Non-existent seems to be peculiar to the 
Indian myth as we have it in the Chhandogyopa- 
nishad. We must notice also that just as the universe 
was regarded by the Upanishadic sages as a huge egg, 
similarly it also came to be regarded as ” a huge chest 
with the earth as its bottom and the heavens as its 
upper lid, the sky as its inside and the quarters as 
its comers, containing in its inside a rich treasure" 
{S. 9). We are noting here this alternative concep¬ 
tion of the universe regarded as a huge cubical chest 
merely for the purpose of contrasting it with the 
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universe regarded as a great spherical egg, though it 
has got notbiug to do vrith the philosophy of Not- 
Being, 

9 , After the conception of Not'Beiug as the "arche*' 
of things we come to the con- 
ception of Being. A passage from 
the Chhandogyopanishad tells us directly that Being 
alone existed at the beginning of things. It takes 
to task those who suppose that the primeval Existent 
must be regarded as Not-Eeing, and that Being 
must be regarded as having been produced therefrom, 
“ How could it possibly be so,” asks the Upanishad, 
“ how could Being come out of Not-Being, existence 
from non-existence ? It is necessary for us to suppose 
that at the beginning verily all this was Being, and 
it was alone and without a second. This Primeval 
Being reflected, let me be many, let me produce; 
having bethought thus to itself, it produced fire. Fire 
thought, let me be many, let me produce ; and it pro¬ 
duced water. Water thought, let me be many, let me 
produce; and it produced the Earth (food or matter) " 
(S. 10. a). " The Primeval Being then thought, 
verily I am row these three deities. Let me enter 
into them by my Self, and unfold both Name and 
Form. Let me make each of them three-fold and 
three-fold " (S. lo. bj. "It thus comes about that 
what we call the red colour in a flame belongs really 
to fire. Its white colour is that of water and its black 
colour belongs to the earth. Thus does vanish the 
flame-ness of a flame. The flame is indeed only a 
word, a modification and a name, while what really 
exists is the three colours. What w-e call the red 
colour in the Sun, is really the colour of fire, its white 
colour is the colour of water, its black colour is the 
colour of the earth. Thus verily vanishes the sun- 
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ness of the Sun. The Sun is only a word, a modifica¬ 
tion and a name. What really exists is the three 
colours. Thus likewise does depart the moon-nefes of 
the moon, and the lightning-ness of the lightning. What 
really exists is the three colours only " (S. lo. c). It 
is interesting to note in these passages, in the first 
place, that the primeval existent is regarded as Being, 
and is described as being one without a second. In 
the second place, we see how from this primeval 
Being Is produced the three-fold Prakuiti which we 
might call ’* tejobannStmika" Prakriti, that is con¬ 
sisting of fire, water, and earth. Then, thirdly, it 
must be noted that the Chhandogyopanishad teaches 
us definitely the doctrine of " trivritkarana which 
is the Upanishadic prototype of the " pafichlkarana " 
of later VedSnta. Just as in the Vedantic theory of 
pafichlkarana, out of the five original elements, fire, 
air, water, earth, and space, half of each element was 
regarded as being kept intact, while the other half 
was regarded as being divided into four equal differ¬ 
ent parts, four such parts from the different elements 
one after another going to make up a half, which 
in combination with the half of the original element 
made up one transformed evolute of the original 
element, similarly, in the case of the Upanishadic trivrit¬ 
karana each of the tluree original elements namely 
fire, ^ter and earth is to he redded as being divided 
into two equal portions, one half being kept intact, 
while the other half is divided into two equal portions, 
the two quarters of the two other elements in combi¬ 
nation with the one-half of the original clement 
ypalfing up a transformed evolute of the original ele¬ 
ment. This idea of the mixture of the elements in 
the Upanishads is a veiy interesting one from the 
point of view of its analogy with a similar idea in 
the philosophy of Anaxagoras who taught that there 
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was a portion of everything in everything, and thus 
that the elements came to be mixed with each other 
and gave rise to transformed products. Then, fourthly, 
we must remember that the Chhandogyopanishad tells 
us that there are three different colours belonging to 
the three different elements namely the red, the white 
and the black, which it must be noted were 
later borrowed by the Saifakhya philosophy and made 
to constitute the three different colours corresponding 
to the three different qualities of the Samkhya Pra- 
kriti. Finally, the Chhandogyopanishad teUs us that 
what really exists is the three different colours, or the 
three different elements, while all such objects of 
nature as, the sun, the moon, and the lightning, which 
are constituted out of the three original elements 
or colours are merely words or names or modi¬ 
ficatory appearances of the original elements. In the 
spirit of an extreme nominalisin, the Chhandc^o- 
panishad tries to reduce all later products to mere 
semblance or appearance, while it keeps the door open 
for the real existence of the three elements alone, all 
of them having been bom from the Primeval Being— 
a sort of a philosophical trinitarian monism I 

10. Ulien we come to the conception of Prana as 
the of things, we rise to 
Prtn*. ^ higher conception than was 

reached in Greek philosophy. Prana originally meant 
breath ; and as breath seemed to constitute the life 
of man, Pra^ came to signify the life-prindple: and 
just as the life-principle in man came to be called 
Prana, similarly the life-principle in the universe came 
also to be designated Prana. By Prana is thus 
meant cither life-force or cosmic-force. When Ushasti 
Chakraya^ was asked in the Chhandogyopanishad 
what might be regarded as the ultimate substratum of 
all things, be said it was PrS^a : for " verily jt is into 
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Prana that all these beings enter and it is from Prana 
that they originally spring” (S. ii. a). Of the same 
import is the doctrine of Raikva in the Chhando- 
gyopanishad when he tries to bring out a correspond¬ 
ence between the macrocosm and the microcosm, and 
when he says that just as air is the life-principle of 
the universe—a theory which we have already noticed— 
similarly breath is the life-principle in man. PrSna 
is verily the final absorbent; for when man sleeps, his 
speech is reduced into Praiaa, his eye and lus ear 
and his mind are all absorbed in Prana. It is Prana 
which is the final absorbent of aU these things” 
(S. II. b). ” We may thus say ” says Raikva " that 
there are th^e two absorbents j one in the ma^ocosm 
and the other in the microcosm, the one being Air, 
and the other being Prfina ” (S. ii. c). Having re¬ 
cognised this supremacy of Prana, the Chhaadogyo- 
panishad, in the doctrine which SanatkumSra imp^ 
to Narada, has no difficulty in maintaining that, " just 
as all the spokes of a wheel are centred in its navel, 
similarly all these beings, and in fact, everything that 
exists is centred in Prana (S. 12 . a). I^rana may 
thus be regarded as the very navel of existence. The 
phUosopher Kaushitaki tells us that " Prana is the 
ultimate Reality, the mind being its messenger, the 
eye the protector, the car the informant, and the 
speech the tire-woman. To this Prana as the Ultimate 
Reality, all these beings make oSerings, mthout Pi^a 
having ever sought them ’ (S. I2. b). We thus see in a 
general way how Prana comes to be rcccignised as supe¬ 
rior to ail the QigaiM of sense in the human system. 

11, There are, however, one or two classical pas¬ 
sages in the Upanishads which tell 
wl^ ""Se US hi the language of myth the 

oraaca rf saawj. supremacy of Prana. It was once 

resolved, we are told in the Chh^t^yopaniahad.. by 
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the scD^s of mau to decide which of- them, was* 
supremet and for that reason they went to PW” 
jSpath theiv Creator. The Creator replied that, that 
sen^ ihight he regarded as the soverign of them all. 
which after departing leaves the body powerless and 
in a pitiable condition, upon which the senses resolved 
to run the race for supremacy. Speech was the first 
to go out of the body, and having lived outside for a 
year, came back and wondered how the body could 
exist in spite of its absence. It was told that the body- 
lived like a dumb man not speaking, but breathing 
with the breath, seeing with the eye, hearing with the 
ear, and thinkmg with the mind, upon which speech 
returned. Then the organ of vision departed, .and 
having lived outside for a year, came back and w'Otidered 
how the body co’^d live in spite of its absence. It 
w?is told that the body lived like a„. blind inan not 
seeing, but breatliing with the breath, speaking, with 
the mouth, hearing with the ear, and thinking with 
the mind, upon which the eye re-entered. Then 
the organ of audition departed, and having lived out¬ 
side for a year, came back and w'ondered how the body 
could still exist in spite of its absence. It was told 
that the body lived like a deaf man not hearing, but 
breathing with the breath, speaking with the month, 
seeing with the eye, and tliinking with the mind, 
ujwn w'hich the ear returned, Then the mind went 
out^ and having lived outside for a year, return^ and 
wondered how the body could still exist in spite of its 
absence. It was told that the body lived like a child 
without mind, but breathing with the breath, speak¬ 
ing with the mouth, seeing with the eye, and bearing, 
with the ear, upon which the mind re-entered. Then, 
finally, when the breath was on the point of depart¬ 
ing, it tore up the otlier senses as a w'eli-bred horse 
might tear up the pegs to. which it is tethered.'Then, 
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the organs of sense assembled together and said to 
Pr 5 i^> ' Sir, thou art our lord; depart not from us'; 
and the tongue said to the Prana,' if I am richest, it is 
really thou that art richest and the eye said. ' if \ 
am the support, it is really thou that art the support 
and the ear said,' if I am wealth, it is really thou that 
art wealth': and the mind said, 'if I am the final 
abode, it is really thou that art the final abode'. 
It is for this reason that people have declared the 
primacy not of the organs of sense, of the speech, or the 
eye, or the ear, or the mind, but of breath. For the 
breath is verily all these " [S. i$, a). This passage in 
the Chhandogyopanishad is probably the earliest and 
the most classical as illustrating the controversy be<' 
tween the organs of sense and Prana, and the resulting 
supremacy of PrSna over the organs. With a little 
variation, the same story occurs in the Kaushltaki 
Upanishad also (II. 14). which, being so much the 
later, we are not much concerned with as merely re¬ 
peating for us the story of the Chh^dogyopanishad. 
But there are one or two points in the story of the 
controversy of the Senses and Pi^a in the Pra^nopa* 
nishad which we cannot leave unnoticed. There, in 
the first place, the elements namely space, wind, fire, 
water, and earth pin hands with the organs of sense, 
namely, speech, mind, eye and ear in the controversy 
with Prana. In the second place, we must note the 
two similies employed in the Prasnopanishad. The 
body is there called B§na, which, as Max Miilier sug¬ 
gests, may well be taken to mean a harp, and the de¬ 
ments as well as the organs of sen.se contend that they 
have the power to uphold this harp and to modulate 
it. Incidentally, it is interesting to notice the descrip¬ 
tion of the body in the Prasnopanishad as a harp, 
which is almost Pythagorean or Platonic. Then again 
when Pra^a wants to go out, it is compared to the 
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queen-bee, which, when it goes out, is accompanied 
by all the bees that move after it, and which, when it 
comes back, is likewise followed by the bees that 
turn forthwith. Thirdly, there is an almost benotbeis- 
tic worship of Prana by the organs of sense in the 
Prasnopanishad where it is regarded not merely as 
the sovereign of the organs of sense, but also as the 
sovereign of the deities of the universe. It is thus 
that Prana comes to be identified with Agni, with 
Stirya, with Par] any a, with Vsyu. with Being, as well 
as Not-Being ; and in the spirit of the pr?yer offered 
in the Chhandogyopanished, here also the Prana is 
requested not to move out, as it is the PrSna which 
informs, and is immanent in, the organs of sense, 
such as speech and hearing and vision, as well as 
mind (S. 13. b). 

12 , In the account of Prlna which wre find in the 
i>r«Ba,mbita-psyche> Kaushitaki Upanishad there are 
o^pbyaica] concsp- noticeable features which 

do not occur either in the ChhSndogyopanishad or the 
Prasnopanishad. In the first place, Prina is directly 
identified with life (Ayula). This is as much as to 
say that Ufe exists so long as Prana exists and life 
departs as soon as PrSna departs. Then again, PrSna 
is identified with consciousness (PrajfiS). It is interest¬ 
ing to note that consciousness is here distinguished from 
life as the higher category of existence. There may 
be forms of life without conscioujness; but wherever 
there is consciousness there must be life; and the 
Kaushitaki Upanishad seems to recognise this differ¬ 
ence and describes PrSna not merely as the principle 
of Ufe but as the prindple of consciousness also. Then, 
thirdly, the Upanishad identifies Pr^a with the 
Atman itself, the Ultimate Reality which is ageless 
and immortal, which does not increase by good 
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Actions nor diminish by bad actions (S. 14 )* tliUs 
comes about that PrSna is life from the biological 
point of view, consciousness from the psychological 
point of view, and Atman from the metaphj'sical 
point of view. This is verily a philosophical apotheo¬ 
sis of Prftna, 

13, We now come to the personaJistic theories of 
creation. Hitherto we have dis- 
TiK Weo Ot ft Cnstor. cussed theories which regard either 

apKt tbe crefttton ol . it; 

myttioiD^Lciit and phi- or all of the elements, namely tire, 
loicpucfti diJBHtiea. water, earth and space, or even 

such privative conceptions as Not-Being or Night 
or Hunger or Death, or even such an abstract meta¬ 
physical conception as Being, or finally the highly deve¬ 
loped bio- psycho-metaphysical conception of 
as the of things. We must note that in all 

these theories of creation, no creator with a personal 
existence is brought in for the purposes of creation. 
We have a more or less naturalistic account of cosmo- 
genesis. On the other hand, in the theories which we 
are now about to discuss, we shall have to take account 
of the personal element in creation. In the Pra^o- 
panishad we are told by Pippalada that at the begin¬ 
ning of creation, the creator became desirous of creat¬ 
ing, and, with that end in \dew, practised penance, 
and after having practised penance, first created a 
pair namely Ra>i and PrSna, corresponding respec¬ 
tively to matter and spirit, mth the intention of 
creating all existence whatsoever from them. While we 
must give credit to PippSkda for haring conceived 
the notion of a duality of primary existences, Rayi 
and Pr§na, almost in the spirit of Aristotle's Matter 
and Form, the application which Pippalada makes 
of his twofold principle is rather amusing. The moon 
is--matter, he says, whjle the sun is spirit: the 
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path of the fathers is matter, while the path of the 
gods is spirit; the dark half of the month is matter, 
while the bright half is spirit ; night is matter, 
while day is spirit. It was in thLs way that the 
Creator was able to create ail the dual existence what¬ 
soever in the world (S, 15. a). In a similar spirit 
does the Taittiriyopanishad tell us that " the Creator 
at the beginning of things practised penance, and 
having practised penance, created all things that exist, 
and having created them entered into them, and hav¬ 
ing enered into them, became himself both the mani¬ 
fest and the unmanifest, the defined and the undefined, 
the supported and the unsupported, the coUBcious and 
the unconscious, the true and the false ” (S, 15- b}. 
Though the Taittiriyopanishad agrees with the PtaSno- 
panishad in positing a Creator who at the beginning 
of things was required to practise penance, still it 
differs from it in substituting the philosophical duality 
of the defined and the undefined, the conscious and 
the unconscious, the true and the false, instead of 
the mythological duality of the Prasnopanishad, 
namely, the dark half of the month and the bright 
half of the month, the path of the fathers and the 
path of the gods, night and day, the moon and the 
sun, and the rest. But it is evident that in the 
two passages we have been considering, we have the 
idea of a Creator introduced, which enables us to say 
that these passages logically mark an advance over 
the earlier ones which give merely an impersonaJistic 
account of creation. 


14 . Another explanation of the duality of existence, 
this time of the duality of sex, 
occurs in the BribadSranyakopa* 
nishad, where we are told that 
■' the Atman alone existed in the beginning of things 
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and he had the form of man . He first said to 

himself, I am He, and it was for this reason that he 
came to be called I. It is for this reason also that 
when a man is asked who he is, he first replies it is I, 

and then he gives out his name..This Atman was 

afraid; it is for that re^on that when a man is alone, 
he fears. Then the Atman began to reflect, why 
should I fear if there is nothing existing beside me, of 
which I might be afraid ; it was thus that all fear de¬ 
parted from him . .It is said verily that fear pro¬ 

ceeds only from a second. But the Atman could not 
still find satisfaction ; for t];at reason it is that when a 
man is alone, he does not find satisfaction. The Atman 

therefore w-ished for a second.and having divided 

himself into two halves, became both the husband 
and the wfe, man as well as woman. The woman 
began to reflect, 'how havdng generated me from him¬ 
self, he seeks intercourse with me ?' ' Let me hide 

myself ' she said, and so she became a coiv; the Atman, 
however, became a bull and had intercourse with her. 

.She became a mare, w^hile he became a horse. 

She became a she-ass, and the other became a he- 
ass and had intercourse with her. It was thus that 
both the male and the female creatures were created 
by the Atman up to the very ants. All these were 
created by him " (S. i6). It must be noted, as we 
have pointed out above, that this passage gives us an 
explanation of the generation of the duality of sex 
from the Atman in the organic world, but it yet leaves 
the inorganic generation entirely unexplained. 

15 . A very much more elaborate explanation of 

^ the generation of all the objects 

CrflBtion &y Atmui ^ ^ ^ ^ < 

thronab in the univcrse IS ofiered in the 

diuT Pmon, Aitareyopanishad, which we might 

very well regard as giving us the fullest account of 
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the fa.ct of creation in the Upanishads. We are told 
there, that in the beginning the Atman alone existed, 
and that there was no other blinking thing whato- 
ever. The Atman thought to himself, let me create 
the worlds: whereupon he created the four worlds, 
namely those of the super-celestial region of waters, the 
heavens with their celestial lights, the mortal earth, and 
the suhterranean region of waters. It was thus that 
the heaven and the earth were encompassed on the 
upper and the nether sides by regions of water. 
After these worlds were created, the Atman pro¬ 
ceeded to create first a World-Person—an inter¬ 
mediate entity subsisting between the Atman, the 
primary reality, and the Universe, the object of later 
creation—whom he fashioned out of waters, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life. It iS 
interesting to note in passing that this is the only 
analogue in the Upanishadic cosmogonies to the con¬ 
ception of Logos in Greek or Christian philosophy, but 
it must be remembered that this Logos in the Upani- 
shadic philosophy plays quite a subservient and se¬ 
condary part to the Atman. The Atman then hrood^ 
cd upon this World-Person, and as a result of his^ 
brooding, created first his \^ous organs of sense',' 
then the functions corresponding to them, and lastly 
the deities or the world-govemois corresponding to such 
functions in the Cosmos. 

" He first created the Mouth from which proceeded 
Speech, and from Speech, Fire. 

He created the Nostrils from which proceeded 
Breath, and from Breath, Air. 

He created the Eyes from which proceeded Sight, 
and from Sight, the Sun. 

He created the Ears from which proceeded Hearin|, 
and from Hearing, the Quarters, 
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lie creat€d the SVia from which procce<ifid- Hw. 
frwh Haici the Herh$ and Trees. 

He created the Heart from which proceeded Mind, 
and from Mind, the Moon, 

He created the Navel from which proceeded the 
Down-Breath, and from Down-Breath, Death. 

Finally, he created the Generative Organ from which 
proceeded Semen, and from Semen, Water/' 

It is interesting to note that in this explanation of 
the creation of various categories of existence, the 
function always follows the structure in the microcosm 
of the intermediary Person, but always precedes it 
in the macrocosm of the Universe. Thus the organs 
gf sense', such as the mouth, the nostrils, the eye and 
t^ ear were created in the Person before their 
fnnetioris namely, speech, breath, sight, and hearing, 
which having been created were the cause of the crea¬ 
tion of objective existences such as &re, air, the sun 
and the quarters in the macrocosm of the Universe. 
The Atman thereupon attacked the Person with 
Hunger and Thirst, which, in the Aitareyan cosmogony, 
reihinds us of Love and Hate in Erapedoklean cosmo- 
Hunger and Thirst said to the Atipan, find us 
pJados in thb creatign. Tlie Atman replied to them 
that he “would find them* places in the deities them¬ 
selves, and thus he made them cb-partners ‘with thriri. 
U is for* this roason that whenever any offerings are 
made to a deity, Hunger and .Tlurst are always allot¬ 
ted a share in those offerings. After the creation.in 
this fashion of the Worlds, the Cosmic Person, the 
Vif'tjrld-goverpors, and Hunger and Thiist, the Atipati 
next proceeded to create Matter as food.for themi^, 
.which hong creg,t?d, the Atman finally pro¬ 
ceeded to create the Soul m the human, body. ' How 
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shall this body live without me V, he thought to him¬ 
self, ‘ hut how may I enter this ?' Having thus be¬ 
thought himsdf, he rent open the place where the hair 
are made to part, and entered by that door. This is 
called the door of division ”. This also is the “ place 
of rejoicing ”, It is at that place that women part 
their hair. It is at that place that on the skulls of 
children we see a hole. It is on that spot that when 
a SamnySsin dies, a cocoanut is broken with the 
purpose of releasing his pent-up Soul. To come to 
our argument, when the Atman entered the body by 
the door of division, and was so bom as the individual 
Soul, he began to be subject, so the Aitareyopanishad 
tells us, to the three states of consciousness, namely, 
the waking, the dreaming and the deej^sleep state of 
conscioiBness, After having been bom, the indivi¬ 
dual Soul began to look about himself at all things to 
see whether they proclaimed a (“rtpaf, but to bis 
great astonishment only saw the supreme Brahman 
spread everywhere. It is for the reason that the 
individual Soul saw (diS) the Brahman (Idam) spread 
evei^'whcre that he is called Idandra, which by con¬ 
traction has become Indra, a mysterious name given 
to the Godhead by the mystery-loving gods (S, 17 ), 
We thus see how the individual Soul was the last 
object to be created by the Atman and how ultimately 
there is a metaphysical identity between the indi¬ 
vidual Soul and the supreme Soul. 

16. So far we have had more or less mythological 

explanations of the creation of 
AtmanaDdtiwtbeorr ohiects from the primeval Atman. 

of Emanatloin. » , , . ' z 

We have said at the begmmng of 
the chapter that there are a few descriptions in the 
Upanfehads which come very near to full-fledged 
theories of creation. But before we proceed to 
these accounts, we must consider briefly bow in the 
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Taittrlyopanishad we have an emantaory theory of 
cosmogony where we are told that ** from the Atman* 
in tlie first instance, proceeded space, from space air, 
from air fire, from fire \s'ater, and from water the 
eartti " {S. i8). This is a complete enumeration of the 
nvt difiercnt Elements wMch are described as having 
proceeded one after anotlier from the primeval Atman, 
who, to all intents and purposes, is described in the 
passage as not plajing any very active part in 
creation. It is important to remeniher that the 

expression that is used in the passage to designate 
the fact of emanation is Sambhutih. From the 
Atman emanated Space, and from Space in the 
course of progressive generation tlm rest of the Ele¬ 
ments. We are not told that the Atman created " 
Space, and from Space created Air, and so on. It is 
also important to notice in this passage the 
and the eSw jcwt«. At the time of tlie origin of the 
universe, from the Atman proceeded space, and from 
space air, from air fire, from fire water and from 
water the earth : this \s the Way Down. At the time 
of destruction, countfn--logically, the earth would be 
resolved in water, water in fire, fire in air, air in space, 
and space in the eternal Atman : this is the Wa>' Up, 
In general, we may say that the passage from the 
TaittirIyopani.shad which we are discussing is very 
significant for us, first, as enumerating most definitely 
for the first time in the whole region of Upanishadk litera¬ 
ture the five different Elements ; secondly, for having 
introduced the Heracleitean conception of the ^^■ay 
Up and the Way Down; thirdly, for the theory of cte ana- 
tion as apposed to creation implied in it ; and lastly, 
for the realistic trend of its argument which has In en a 
standing crux to all absolntistk interpreters of Upa- 
nishadic philosophy, who would try to reduce every- 
thing except the Atmah to an appearance or illusion, 
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17. The Miin4a3copanishad offers a. connecting link 
^ between such an emanatory theory 

The , * . * . 

soon ihear). oi crcaUDD of ctcation and a theistic theory 
In Mundaka. ^ ^veta 4 vatara w'hich we 

shall presently discuss by suggestbg a persoiiai-UH' 
personal theory of the origin of the universe and tell¬ 
ing os that " at the beginning of creation, there 
* existed a heavenly Formless Person who was un¬ 
born, without a mind, lustrous, and super-immut¬ 
able. From him were bom life, mind, senses, 
space, air, light, w'ater, and earth, which last is the 

basis of the universe.From him also vrere bom 

gods of various descriptions, angels, men, beasts, 
and birds. From him were bom rice and barley, 
penance and faith, truth, celibacy, and religious law 
.... - .He was likewise the source of aU the oceans 
^nd mountains, the rivers which run to and fro, the 
herbs and trees, and the essence which runs through 
them, by which verily the inner Soul holds them all 
together " (S. 19 ). In this vray were all earthly and 
celestial existences, all organic and inorganic nature, 
all moral and psychological qualities bom from the pri¬ 
meval Person, who is yet described as formless and 
beyond even what we call the imniutable. Even this 
account of the origin of the universe from the primeval 
Person is not entirely untainted by mjlhological con¬ 
siderations : but it stands much higher than any of 
the afore-discussed theories, and approaches the truly 
theistic theory of creation which accounts for the crea¬ 
tion of all sorts of existences by the primeval Person. 
The truly tlieistic tinge, however, is yet lacking, becau^ 
the passage from the Mun<3akopanLshad which we are 
discussing describes the Person as impersonal and 
speaks of emanation (S^'andante) or generation (JayateJ 
instead of creation proper,_ ^ 
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18 , This entirely personal setting for the supreme 
The Theietic tbtary Godhead is to be found in the 
STete* ^vetalvataropanishad. It is tnie 
that the Ivetas vataropanisbad was written in the 
interest of a ^aivite theory of theism ] but if we just 
divest our minds of this sectarian aspect and equate 
the god &va of the ^veta^vataropanishad with the 
supreme Godhead, which has, in fact, been done in many 
places by the ^veta^vataropanishad itself, we may see 
how the ^vetaivataropanishad tries philosophically to 
account for the creation of the world by the Godhead 
by the method of construction through criticisin of the 
various extant opinions on thesubjectof the origin of the 
world. The passage from the Svetaivataropanishad L a 
makes a classical enumeration of the various opinions 
held at the time of the Upanishad on the subject of 
the origin of the world. " Some people say ", says the 
Upanishad, " that it is Time, others Nature, othem 
Necessity, others Chance, others the Elements, others 
yet the Person, still others the Combination of these, 
and yet a few others the Atman, which is the cause of 
all things whatsoever " (S, ao. a). The SvetSivataro- 
panishad in the course of its chapters criticises all 
these theories and puts forth a constructive programme 
of ^alvite theism in explanation of the origin of the 
universe. We cannot say, says the 6veta$vataro- 
panishad, that Time is the origin of all things, for, 
U not God, it asks, the very Time of Time, or as an¬ 
other Upanishad puts it, Death to the very God of 
Death ? (S. 20. b). We cannot try to expto the 

origin of the world from Nature, says the Svetasvataro. 
panishad ; for is not Nature itself brought to maturity 
by the presence of God inside it ? (S. 20. c).^ Nor 
can we say that Necessity and Chance are the origin of 
things : they are either too fatalistic or too unphiloso- 
pbical ways for the explanation of creation. The Ele- 
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ments cannot be regaded as the ** archs " of things, 
for the eiements are merely the garment of God, and 
it is due to His supreme skill in work that earth, water, 
fire, air and space were created (S. 20. d). Nor can 
we say that the Combination of all these elements is 
a veritable arche," because for these to be combined* 
we must have an eternal Being who is the primal cause 
of their combination (S. 20. e). Nor can we finally say 
that cither the Punisha of the Simkbyas, w'ho is too 
free from creation to be ever regarded as responsible for 
it, or the Atman of the Vedantins, who is really a power¬ 
less Being if we just consider that he is the cause of 
happiness as wefi as of sorrow, can be regarded as 
responsible for creation. Rudra alone who rules the 
world by his powers, who stands before every being 
at the time of destruction, and creates the universe 
at the time of its origin, can be regarded as the Creator 
of all things that exist. He is the supreme Godhead* 
to whose power is due the whirling round of the wheel 
of the universe (S. ao. f). He is the supreme cause, 
the lord of all Souls ; of him there is neither generator 
nor protector: he is the self-subsisting mover of the 
iinmoving manifold, and causes the one primal seed 
to sprout in infinite ways (S. 20. g). In this manner 
does the ^vetaivataropanishad advance a truly philo¬ 
sophic theory of creation, in which all power is ulti¬ 
mately due to a personal Godhead who causes the 
whole universe to move round his finger—" Im Kreis 
das AH am Finger laufen licsse." 

19. We have hitherto considered both the iitiper- 

The Theory o( inde. sonalistic and the personabstlc 
theories of creation* pomting out 
analogies of upani^^. incidentahv the analogies which 

■die and Creak ^ ^ 

■opiues. subsist between the Uparushadic 

and tHe Gr^ theories of co5iuo|ony. Even though. 
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however, the similarities have been pointed out, they 
have not yet been explained. The problem of the rela¬ 
tion of Greek and Indian cosmogonies, and in general^ 
of Greek and Indian philosophies, is a very interesting 
problem, and it may just be worth our while to at¬ 
tempt a brief solution of it. The problem of the rela¬ 
tion of the two philosophic is only a branch of the 
general Graeco-Indian problem of the relation of the 
two cultures. In an analysis of the two cultures in 
the various departments, we may say that there are 
three theories which can be advanced to explain 
their extraordinary similarities, (i) The Theory of 
Borrowal either by Greece from India or by India 
from Greece could find historical justification only after 
the date of Alexander, Just as Greece left a mark 
upon Indian progress in the departments of sculpture 
and numismatics after Alexander's invasion, similarly, 
India left a deep impression upon the Pktonists of 
Alexandria as seen especially in the all-to Yogic 
ecsatasy of the Neo-Platonists, and their borrowal 
of the three qualities iXiwJ from 

S3ihkhya philosophy. But the far more important 
question in the general Graco-Indian problem is how 
the two cultures were related before the invasion of 
Alexander. Diogenes, the biographer of Greek phi¬ 
losophers, and Jamblicbus, the Neo-platonist, narrate 
to us stories of the visit to Brahmins of early Greek 
philosophers, among them philosophers like Thales 
and Pythagoras, But this fact has yet to be 
historically proved. The absence of a single reference 
in Plato to Indian philosophy forbids the truth of 
such a statement. (2) Thus, in order to explain the 
many analogies of Comparative Mythology and Com¬ 
parative Philology, we have to take recourse to a 
second theory, namely the Theory of Common Origin. 
The story for example^ of the Universal Being as an 
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egg-like sphere, and Phanes, the shining god, coining 
out of its two lids, namely, thejeaitb and the sky; 
the bi-partition of the primeval Atman into two por* 
tions, the man and the wo-raan, with its analogy in 
Hebrew literature ; and the similar descriptions of the 
A^vattha in the Kathopanishad and the Igdrastl in 
Scandinavian mythology, may all be traced to a time 
when the European and the Indian Aryans lived to¬ 
gether. Similarly, about Comparative Philology. The 
present ivriter has proved in his essay on ** the Compa¬ 
rative Study of Greek and Sanskrit ” that the many 
great analogies of the entire grammatical structure of 
the two languages could hardly be explained except on 
the theory of a continued stay together of the two peoples, 
thus reinforcing from an altogether dlffer^t point 
of view the truth of the Theory of Common Origin in 
certain departments of the two cultures.(3} Finally, there 
is the Theory of what we may caU Independent Parallel¬ 
ism, which is of especial value to us in explaining the 
analogies of philosophical concepts. We have already 
noticed how the definitions of the primary substance 
in the two philosophies are identical; how the query 
of Hesiod at the beginning of his work corresponds 
almost exactly to the query at the beginning of the 
SvetS^vataropanishad; bow the conception of water 
as the " arch^ in the Brihadliranyakopanishad has its 
counterpart in the theory of Thales ; how the doctrine 
of air as the final absorbent in the Cbh3ndogya has its 
analogue in the theory of Anaximenes ; how the Hera- 
cleitean conception of the exchange of fire for all 
things is to be met with in the Kathopanishad \ how 
the earth as the basis of the cosmos as we find it in 
the Mun^akopanishad is echoed in Hesiod; how the 
conception of Space as the fifth element recognised in 
the Taitdrlyopanishad has its parallel in the theory 
of Philolaos; bow the conceptions of Not-Bemg and 
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Being in theTaittirf}?^. and theChhSndogyaUpanishads 
liave tlidr parallels In the theories of Gorgias and 
Parmenides ; how the Way Up and the ’Way Down in 
TaittirTyopanishad are repeated in the theory of Hera- 
cleitus; how, finally, the conception of Tri\Titkaraaa 
in the ChhSndogya Upanishad has its analogue in the 
Anaxagorian doctrine of there being a portion of 
everything in ever3rthing. So far about the cos* 
mological resemblances proper. Nor are the extra- 
cosmoiogical resemblances of the two philosophies less 
interesting. The Pythagorean doctrine of Transmi¬ 
gration and its Indian analogue dating so far back as 
the days of the Rigveda, the Phaedms myth of the 
Charioteer and the Horses and an exactly similar myth 
in the Kajhopanishad, the representation of the idea 
of the Good in Plato as the Sun of the world of ideas 
havmg its counterpart in the description in the 
Kathopanishad of the Atman as verily the Sun who is 
the eye of the world and ts free from all imperfections, 
the ov of Plato corresponding phonetically, philo- 
logically and even philosophically to the Maya of 
the Vedanta, Parmeides's attack in Plato against the 
Universality of the Idea represented to a word 
in the famous criticism by Sankara of the Naiy5yika 
idea of the Universal, the analogy of the Vak in 
Rigveda to the Logos in Heracleitus, the Stoics, 
and Greek philosophy generally—all these could 
not be said to be less interesting specimens of 
the analogies of Greek and Indian Thought. How 
may we explain these cosmological, and extra- 
cosmological, analogies ? Not by the Theory of Bor- 
rowal, for this cannot be historically proved. Nor by 
the Theory of Common Origin, because, in spite of the 
similarities, the philosophical concepts of the two 
lands are placed in a setting all their own, the Pytha¬ 
gorean theoiy of Numbers and the Platonic theory of 
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Ideas being as peculiar to Greek thought, as the 
Upanishadic doctrine of the Turlya and the MimSh- 
saka doctrine of the Sphota are peculiar to Indian 
t bought > We must needs take the help of the Theory 
of the Independent Parallelism of Thought, where no 
borrowing or common origin could be historically 
proved. The Gita conception of God as the A of the 
Indian alphabet and the Gospel conception of God as the 
Alpha and Omega of things, and the Kllidasian descrip¬ 
tion of the stream of love as raging all the more on account 
of hindrances in its path finding its echo in the Shakes¬ 
pearean description of love in the“Two Gentlemen,” are 
instances how imagination may work absolutely alike 
in regions of poetry or philosophy. There is nothing 
to prevent the flights of genius from achieving 
the same ends wherever it may be placed. Neptune 
might be discovered by Adams and Leverrier at the 
same time. Darwin and Wallace might simultaneously 
discover the principle of Natural Selection. Scott and 
Amundsen might reach the North Pole at the same 
moment. What might prevent Philosophers from grasp¬ 
ing the same point of view, even though separated by 
Time and Place ? 
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CHAPTER III 

VARIETIES OF PSYCHOLOGICAL REFLECTION 


1. If we were to consider the date at which the 

. Upanishadic seers lived in India, 
a ad Ratio nal Pay* we would be suTpnsed to hnd that 
cboiogy. they could have to their credit such 

an amount of psychological reflection. The Upanishad* 
ic seers were foremost in their age in philosophical 
reflection in general, and psychological reflection in 
particular. The three departments of their speculation 
in the field of Psychology may be classified as the 
Empirical, the Abnormal, and the Rational; and even 
though their Empirical Psychology was less develop¬ 
ed than the Abnormal, and the Abnormal less than 
the Rational, we would have to take account of their 
speculation in all these fields before we could adjudge 
the value of their psychological reflection as a whole, 

I-EMPIRICAL PSYCHOLOGY 

2. We must, however, bear in mind that Empiri¬ 

cal Psychology is a science 
of recent growth, and thus we 
must not expect to find a full-fledg¬ 
ed empirical investigation of mental science in the days 
of the Upanbhads. We must, on the contrary, be content 
with what little mfoimation is supphed to us under 
that head m the various Upanishads. The Upani- 
shadic philosophers believed that the mind for its 
formation was dependent upon alimentation. The mind 
was supposed to be manufactured out of the food 
that we take fS. i.a). "The food that we eat", 
*5 
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says a passage, " is transformed in three difier- 
ent wa 5 ^ : the heaviest part of it becomes the 
excrement j that of medium density is transformed 
into flesh, and the subtlest part goes to form the 
mind " (S.l.b). " Just as in the churning of curds, the 
subtlest part rises up and is transformed into butter, 
so when food is eaten, the subtlest part rises 
up and is transformed into mind" (S. i. c). Later, 
even in the days of the Bhagavadgita, we find that 
the three different mental temperaments, the Sattvika, 
the Rajasa, and the Tamasa were supposed to be due 
to the different kinds of food that we eat (XVILS-io). 
When once it was believed that the qualities of the 
food consumed formed the quality of the mind oi 
the consumer, it was natural to insist, in the interest 
of the highest moraJity, upon a kind of kath<ifsis in 
alimentation. "When the food is pure," says a pas. 
sage (S. 2 ), " the whole nature becomes pure; when 
the nature becomes pure, memory becomes firm ; and: 
when a man is in possession of a firm memory, 
all the bonds w'hich tie 3 man down to the worfd 
become unloosed. .It was because he <Narada) had 
Ins impurity destroyed, that the venerable Sanat- 
kumara pointed out to hiih the way beyond dark- 
ness The ^vay which l e ad s us beyond . darkness, 
therefore, must be sought for in purity of alimenta* 
tion, which .involves in its train the purityjof mind. 

3, One of the acute observations which these 

conceras the, 

•lupoatloa of tirratb^ «,Ct tiiat m the process of at- 
., tention ive always hold our breath 
and seem neither to breathe out nor to brcaUie in* 
When we speak, we neither expire nor inspire 
(S. 3 , a). When we do an action which invoJvtfs 
voluntary effort, as, for exarnple, "producing fire 
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by rubbing two sticks together, or running a race, 
or bendmg a bow and stringing it, we neither exhale, 
nor inhale “ (S. 3 . b), Our attention in such acts 
is concentrated on the action itself, and it cannot 
be diverted to such subsidiary processes as those of 
breathing out and- breathing in. This is what in 
the- KaushTtakt Upanishad is called the "inner 
sacrifice", -which goes after the name of its discoverer, 
the sage'Pratardana, and is called the PrStardana 
sacrifice? Pratardana said, that while a man is 
speaking, he is not able to breathe, and therefore 
may be said to sacrifice his breath in his speech; on 
the contrary, while a man is breathing, he is not 
able to speak, and may be said to sacrifice his 
speech in his breath. "These two endless and im¬ 
mortal oblations,” said Pratardana, " man offers 
always, whether waking or sloping. All other obla¬ 
tions have an end, for they consist of works. Know¬ 
ing this, the ancient sages did not offer the 
ordinary sacrifice” (S. 3 . c), In this passage, a 
justification is found for not performing the ordinary 
sacrifice when one knows that an inner sacrifice 
is ever going on inside him. 


ABalyalji Df f«ar. 


Another curious observation which these seers 
made may be mentioned in pass¬ 
ing , This concerns the anal>-sis 
of the emotion of fear. It is only when a feeling of 
otherness gains lodgment in us (S. 4 . a) that we come 
to entertain the emotion of fear. The primeval 
Atman feared, as he was alone; but ** on finding out 
that there was no other person whom he should fear, 
he became fearless ; for it is only from (the idea or 
existence of) a second that fear proceeds ” (S, 4 . b). 
It is in this way that all feeling of fear departs from 
a man who recognises his own true Self, because 
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this recognition implies that beside his own true Sell 
there is no other entity which might cause fear, 

5, Another very important point in connec¬ 
tion with the psychology of the 
Upanisbads is the conflict mani¬ 
fested in the ChhSndogya Upa- 
nishad beween the respective claims for pri¬ 
macy of the Will or the Intellect. Here we 
have in brief the indication of a future quarrel 
between Voluntarism and InteEectualism. The fol¬ 
lowing passage most eloquently describes the stress 
which the seer first lays on Will as the primary rea¬ 
lity: *'A11 these therefore.centre in will, con¬ 

sist of will, abide in will. Heaven and earth willed, 
air and ether willed, water and fire willed. Through 
the will of heaven and earth, rain falls ; through the 
win of rain, food wills; through the will of food, 
the vital airs will; through the will of the ^ital airs, 
the sacred hymns will; through the will of the sacred 
hymns, the sacrifices will; through the will of the sa¬ 
crifices, the world wills ; through the wUl of the world, 
every thing wills. This is Will. Meditate on Will. 

He who meditates on Will as Brahman.he is, 

as it were, lord and master as far as Will reaches— 
he who meditates on Will as Brahman " (S, 5 ). The 
seer of this Upanishad is evidently imbued with the 
all-pervading power of Will. It seems that this 
passage among others must have influenced the philo¬ 
sophy of that admirer of the Upanisbads, Schopen¬ 
hauer, who laid so much stress on Will as the Ding- 
flu-sfcA. We may compare the following passage from 
The World as Will and Idea (Book i). "If we observe 
the strong and unceasbg impulse with which the 
waters hurry to the ocean, the persistency with which 
the magnet turns ever to the north pole, the readi- 
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ness with which iron flies to the magnet, the eager* 
ness with which the electric poles seek to be reunited, 
and which, like human desire, is increased by obsta¬ 
cles ; if we see the crystal quickly take form with 

such wonderful regularity of construction,.if we 

observe the choice with which bodies repd and 

attract each other..if we observe all this. I say. it 

will require no great effort of the imagination to re¬ 
cognize. even at so great a distance, our own nature^ 
That, which in us pursues its ends by the light of 
knowledge, but here, in the weakest of its manifesta¬ 
tions, only strives blindly and dumbly in a onc*sided 
and unchangeable manner, must yet in both cases 
come under the name of Will. ” According to the 
doctrine which is common to this Upanishad and 
Schopenhauer, the whole world seems to he filled 
with the force of will; and "what appears as me/ieo- 
iiort in human beings is the same as what appears 
as siitnulaiion in the vegetative life and as meehmacal 
process ill the inorganic world motivation, stimula¬ 
tion. and mechanical process being different manifest¬ 
ations of the same force of Will. 

fi. As against this primacy of Will, the seer of 

the Chhandogya Upanishad goes 
The ctslm of Intellect SCCtion of 

for pfjmecy. affirm the primacy 

of Intellect. The affirmation of Will is the thesis, to 
which the seer opposes the affirmation of Intellect 
as the antithesis i "Intellect is better than Will. 

For it is only when a man thinks that he wills. 

All these centre in Intellect, consist of Intellect, 
abide in Intellect. Therefore, if a man do© not 
think, even if he knows much, people say of him, he 
is nothing.....-But if a man thinks, even though he 
knows little, people Indeed desire to listen to him. 
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Intellect is the centre, Intellect is the self, Intellect 
is the support of all these. Meditate on Intellect. 

He who meditates on Intellect as Brahman .. 

he is, as it were, lord and master as far as Intellect 
reaches—^he who meditates on Intellect as Brahman” 
(S. 6 . a). The seer of this Upanishad is here defini- 
icly asserting the supremacy of Intellect over Will : 
Voluntarism here makes way for Intellectualism- 
This conclusion is supported by another passage from 
-the Maitri Upanishad, where the writer speaks of the 
mind in its reflective aspect as being the fount and 
source of all mental modifications whatsoever : "He 
(man) sees hy the mind alone ; he hears by the 
mind ; and all that we call desire, will, doubt, belief, 
.disbdief, resolution, irresolution, shame, thought, 
and fear, — all this is but mind itself’ (S. 6 . b). 


ClftntflcdtZoit of 
Enentf l ptntes^ 


This intellectualistic way of thought finds its 
culmination in the Aitareya Upa¬ 
nishad, where, by a bold stroke 
of genius, the seer of that Upani¬ 
shad makes a noteworthy classification of the various 
mental functions, at the basis of which, he sa}^, lies 
Intellection. This passage is remarkable as being the 
earliest contribution to a classification of mental 
states : "Sensation, perception, ideation, conception, 
understanding, insight, resolution, opinion, imagina¬ 
tion. feeling, memory, volition, conation, the will-to- 
live, desire, and self-control, all these are different 
names of Intellection " (S. 7 ), It is remarkable 

that the seer not merely mentions the different levels 
of intellectual experience such as sensation, percep¬ 
tion, ideation, and conception, as different from one 
another, but also recognises the other two characte¬ 
ristic forms of experience, feeling and volition; makes 
a distinction between volition which need not involve 
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the idea of activity, and conation which does; 
as well as recognises the processes of imagination 
and memory. Finally, the inteilectualistic trend 
of thought in the seer is apparent from the way in 
whidi he makes Intellect the fount and source of all 
mental activity whatsoever. 

8. It is no wonder if this inteilectualistic psycho¬ 
logy makes room for an idealis- 
i«teiiect(wu^c t»a^ metaphysics. The intellect- 

Meuphyaics, ualistic seer of the Aitareya Upa- 

nishad is an idealist as well. In 
the very section that follows the one we have quo¬ 
ted, the author goes on to point out how Intellect is 
the backbone, not merely of psychical fimctions, 
but of reality itself: 'This god Brahma, this 

god Indra,....these five great dements (earth, air, 

ether, water, fire).creatures bom from the egg, 

from the womb, and from perspiration, sprouting 
plants, horses, cows, men, depHarits, whatsoever 
breathes whethei- moving or flying, and in addition 
whatsoever is immovable-^all this is led by Intellect 
and is supported on*-Intdlect. The world is led by 
Intellect- Intellect is the support Intellect is the 
final reality*^ {S. S. a). This is as outspoken an Idealism 
as Idealism can be. The author says that aH the mova¬ 
ble and immovable objects in this world, all those crea¬ 
tures which walk or fly, all the dementi and gods 
exist by virtue of intellect and in intellect. This is in 
the very spirit of Berkeley ivho says in hia'“ Treatise," 
‘‘All the choir of heaven and furniture of the earth, 
in a word, all those bodies which compose the mighty - 
frame of the world have not any subsistence '‘ with¬ 
out a mind ; that their being is to be perceiyed or 
known ; that consequently so long as they are not 
actually perceived by me, or do not exist urmy 
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or that of any other created spirit, they must either 
have no existence at all, or else subsist in the mind 
of some Eternal Spiritit being perfectly unintelli¬ 
gible and involving all the absurdity of abstrac¬ 
tion to attribute to any single part of them 
an existence independent of a Spirit", Of like 
inaport is the passage from the Maitri Upanishad 
which tells us that it is the inner self which 
governs "external" existence, that, in short, the in¬ 
ner Pi^a is the source of the existence of the Sun— 

•I 

a knowledge, which, the passage says, is given only 
to a few (S, 8. b). 

II-ABKOEIL'^I, PSYCHOLOGY 

9. We now pass on to consider the aspects 
of Abnormal Psychology as 
**'***'’ <i®veloped in the Upanishads. 
The question as to what 
becomes of a man's soul after the death of the 
body recurs time after time in the Upanishads. Not 
content with a discussion of man’s life here below, 
the seers of the Upanishads make the eschatological 
question assume quite an extraordinary importance. 
The question is very often asked—what must be 
considered the root of human life ? " The tree, if hewn 
down, springs anew from the previous root; what 
must be the root of a man's life in order that it 
may spring up again, even though hewn doum 
by (the great cutter) Death " (S. 9. a). It is sup¬ 
posed, moreover, that eschatological knowledge is 
the highest kind of knowledge. Let nobody 
cah himself wise unless he knows what becomes 
of a man after death. It was thus that the 
Sage Jaivali accosted ^vetaketu, the son of Anmi, 
and proved to him that even though he reckoned 
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bimsolf wis€p he after all merely an ignor¬ 

amus :— 


Boy. has your father instructed you ? " " Yes, Sir," 

*' Do you know where all the creatures go to from 
hence ?" " No. Sir, ” 

"Do you knowhow they return again ?" "No, Sir," 

" Do you know where the path of the gods and the 
path of the fathers diverge ?" “ No, Sir. " 

" Do you know why that (the other) world never 
becomes too full ?" " No, Sir," 

Then, why did you say that you had been instructed? 
How can a man, who does not know these (simple) 
things, say that he has been instructed ? " (S. 9 . b). 


10. The most important passage, hossever, where 
eschatological knowledge is tq- 
la **®*^** garded as the liighest good" 

, occurs in the celebrated dialogue 

ui the Katha Upanishad between Nachiketas and 
Yama, the God of death, where NachiketaS;' being 
offered three boons by \aina, and having chosen tvvo 
already, declines to choose for the third boon any* 
thing short, of the knowledge of the soul's existence 
after the death of the human body;— 

N; "Thereis this doubt in the case of a dead 


man, some say that he is, others say he is not. I 
would like to be instructed by thee in this matter. 
This do I choose for my third boon." 

Y: " Even the gods have formerly entertained 
doubt about this matter. Nor is this matter easy of 
comprehension, being a subtle one. Choose another 
boon, 0 Nachiketas, press me not, and let me alone- 
on this point." 

N,' " Verily , the gods themselves have entertain^' 
ed doubt about this matter; and thou hast thyself 
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said that this matter passes comprehenmon. It is 
impossible for me to find another instructor in that 
subject beside thysdf, nor do I find that any other 
boon would be equal to this.” 

Y; " All those desires which are impossible to be 
satisfied in this wurld of mortals, ask me for them if 
you so wish: these damsels with chariots and musical 
instruments, such as are indeed impossible for men 
to obtain—be waited upon by these, wliich 1 shall 
present to you; but, Nachiketas, do not ask me about 
death/' 

N: “ All these, O God of death, are but ephemer* 
al objects, and wear out the vigour of the senses. 
Moreover, life itself would be short (for their full 
enjoyment); keep them unto thy self—these horses, 
these dances, and these songs. What mortal would 
delight in a long life, after he has contemplated the 
pleasures which beauty and enjo 5 Tnent afiord ? No, 
That which has become a matter of doubt and in¬ 
quiry, O Death, speak to me about that great Here¬ 
after, Naebiketas chooses no other boon than that 
which concerns this great secret,” (S. 9 . c). 

H. After the question of the nature of death, 
Xbt probietB Of Sleep; question of the na turt* of 

JSf ^ only a palliated 

form of death. On this subject 
we find very interesting theories advanced by those 
seers of antiquitj\ One passage proclaims unmistaka¬ 
bly an explanation of the nature of sleep given by 
modem physiology—the 'Fatigue' theory of sleep: 

I'As a falcon or any other bird, after having fiown 
in the sky, becomes tired, and folding his wings re¬ 
pairs to bis nest, so does this person hasten to tliat 
state where, when asleep, he desires no more desires, 
and dreams no more dreams.” (S, 10 ). But beyond 
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this proper physiological explanation of sleep, 
we find very curious theories held on this point 
by the sages of the Upanishads- The seer of the 
Pra^na Upanishad holds that sleep is caused by the 
senses being absorbed in that highest * sensoriuiii,’ 
the mind : " as all the rays of the Sun, O Gargya, 
become collected into the bright disc at the time 
of sunsetj and emerge again from it at the time of 
sunrise, so do all the senses become collected into 
that highest sensorium — the nund : that is the 
reason why (in deep sleep) man is not able to hear , 
nor to see. nor to smeU. People say about him that 
he has slept/' (S. ii. a). This same seer qualifies his 
statement a little further, and says that the reason 
of the deep sleep U that the mind h merged into 
an ocean of light; "and when he is overpowered 
by light, then does this god (Soul) see no dreams, 
and at that time great happiness arises in the body/' 
(S. II. b). Another theory' which is advanced in the 
Chhandogya Upanishad is, that sleep is caused by 
the soul getting lodgment in the arteries , When a 
is fast asleep, and being happy knows^ no 
dreams, then his soul has .moved in the arteries,^ 
(S. II. c). This same idea is elaborated in the Bn- 
hadaranyaka Upanishad, where a physiological ex- 
planation, which in the light of modem science 
appears almost a mythological explanation, is ofier- 
ed according to the ancient ideas. It was imagined 
that the heart sent forth about 72,000 arteriw 
to the ‘Puritat which Deussen translates as peri* 
kardium', and which Max Mfdler. foUowtng ^ 
commentator, wrongly translates by 'the surrounding 
body'. This Puritat corresponds to the pineal gland 
of Descartes, so far as function is concerned; but 
it differs from it in its anatomical location. The Pn* 
rltat must be considered as meaning a kiad of mein* 
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b^eous sac round' the heart. It was imagined by 
those ancient seers, that in deep sleep the soul 
moved from the heart by means of the arteries and 
got lodgment inside the Purltat, whence sleep follow¬ 
ed. This same idea was later developed in the 
Nyaya philosophy where sleep was explain ed as be- 
mg due to the moving of the soul right inside the 
^ntat, the state of dream being explained as due 
to the soul s position just on the threshold of the 
PurTtat--the souilcnocking for entrance inside it.-while 
1 was imagined that during the waking state the 
soul kept moving from the heart to the Purltat 
The ongin of this doctrine in the NySya philosophy 
is to be traced to the passage in the Brihadaranyaka 
which we are at present discussing: " When a man is 
fast asleep and when he is not conscious of anything 
his soul moves by means of the arteries, caOed HitSh 
which ate 72,000 in number, and which are spread 
from he heart to the Purltat ; there he sleeps like 
a youth or a great king, or a great Brahmin who 
has reached the summit of happiness/' (S. xi. d). 

12. Another explanation of the phenomenon ot 

The problem of jifeep: ^ offered by the seer of the 

tiie Pm do and Brah> t^hnandogya Upanishad when be 
naq thnorie*. says that sleep occurs when the 

, mind is merged in Prana, that is 

breath or energy : As a bird when tied by a string 
fliM hrst m every direction, and finding no rest anv* 
where settles dovm at i^t on the very spot where 

e hi the same manner mv 

Son, the mjnd, after flying in eveiy direction,’ and 

"i* flown on hreath^ 

fOT indeed, my Son, mind is fastened to hreath 

rhe next explanation of sleep occurs in 
the- Brthadlranyaka Upanishad where we are told 
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that sleq) occurs when the soul goes to rest in the 
■space' inside the heart. In order to prove this to 
G 5 rgya an experimental inquiry was undertaken by 
Ajata^tru. He took Gargya by the hand and came 
to a place where a man was sleeping. He then 
called out to him by these names, " Thou, Great one, 
clad in white raiment, Soma, King of all ", and (yet) 
he did not rise. Then he rubbed him with his hand, 
{struck him vdth a stick—Kau.,) and he got up. 
Then said Ajata^tru "when this man was asleep, 
where then was this Person full of intelligence^ 
and from whence did he return ?’' Gargya did not 
know the answer. Thereupon, Ajata^tru said 
“when this man was asleep, then the Person full of 
intelligence (i.e. the Soul) lay in the space which 
IS in the heart ” (S. ir. f). The last explanation 
offered of the phenomenon of sleep is the very curi¬ 
ous explanation, that, in deep sleep, the Soul is at 
one with Brahman I This is like saying that when one 
has no explanation to give, one might excuse himself 
with the Absolute! A passage from the Pra^ua Upani- 
shad, again^ tells us that in deep sleep "the mind, which 
is the sacrificer, is carried every day to Brahman, “ 
which is corroborated by another passage from 
the Chhandogya, which says -when a man sleeps, 
then, my dear son, he becomes united with the True, 
he is gone to his own (Self). Therefore they say. 

' svapitihe sleeps, because he is gone (apita) to his 
own (sva).” (S. ii. g). The idea was that in deep sleep 
the Soul was at one with Brahman, and thus deep sleep 
was likened to the state of ecstasy. There is, in fact, 
as much likeness, or as little, between sleep and 
ecstasy, as there is. as Spinoza would have said, between 
God and Dog : the same letters, but what an important 
difference ! It seems that this difference was later 
appreciated even in the Upanishads when it was said 
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that ^en though the soul was at one with Brahman 
in deep sleep, it still did not know this, was not 
cognisant ol it: **33 people, who do not know a 
held, walk again and again over a golden treasure 
that is hidden somewhere in the earth, and yet 
are not able to discover it, thus do all these creatures 
day after day become merged in Brahman, and 
yet do not discover it. because they are carried away 
by untruth/^ (S. ix. h), 

13 . The next question to consider is the analysis 
^ which the Upanishadic pbilo- 

Tbe Di'Cftm Probten. , , j. j, j 

sophers make of the dream-state of 

consciousness in reference to the state of sleep. A 
feimous passage in the Bnhadhraniyaka Upanishad 
tells as how, at the end of sleep, the soul " moves 
away from his nest" wherever he likes \ " guarding with 
breath the lower nest, the immortal one moves away 
from his nest, to where be can roam at will—That 
golden person, tbe lovely bird! Going hither and 
thither at the end of sleep, the God creates manifold 
forms for himelf, either re; Dicing with women, or 
eating, or seeing terrible sights.” fS. 12, aj. The same 
passage tells us how the states of sleep and dream 
constitute an intermediate state between consciousness 
and onconsciousness : " there are two states for that 
person, the one here in this world, the other in tbe 
other world, and there is an intermediate third state 
(which we may call the twilight state of consciousness), 
consisting of the states of dream and sleep; remain¬ 
ing in this third state, he sees both those states which 
hdong to this and the other world.” We are also 
told how the sdul in this state resembles a 6sh 
moving from bank to bank: " as a large fish moves 
along both the banks, the nearer and the farther, so 
does tins person move along both these states, the 
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state of sleeping and the state of waJdng.’’ And it b 
also said how the soul puis forth a great deal of 
creative activity in this state : '* And there are no 
chariots, nor horses, nor any roads, but he himft elf 
creates the chariots and the horses and the roads; 
there are no joys, nor pleasures, nor any blessings, 
but he creates the joys and the pleasures and the 
blessings; there are no ponds, or lakes, or rivers, but he 
creates the ponds and the lakes and the rivers—because 
he is indeed the Maker." We see here what a great 
stre^ is laid on the constructive activity of the soul 
in the state of dream. Finally, we are told in a passage 
of the Pra^a Upanishad, how dreams, even thoi^h 
they are usually a mere replica of actual waking eie- 
perience, also occasionally involve absolutely novel 
instruction: " There that god experiences greatness 
in sleep. What is seen over and over again, he sees 
once more (in the dream); what is lieard over and 

over again, he hears once again (in the dream).. 

...What is seen and not seen, what is heard and 
not heard, what is enjoyed and not enjoyed, he ex¬ 
periences all, because he is the All." (S. la. b). This 
must indeed be regarded as a very subtle analysis 
of dream-experience. 

14 . As the Upanishadic philosophers made this 
acute study of tUe sleeping and 
jf«nrcta. ureanung states of consciousness, 

they were not slow to take into 
account the aberrations of consciousness as manifested 
espedally in the phenomena of mediumships and 
possessions. If we might say so, they conducted their 
own psychical research, however rudimentary, and 
however noiseless, it migiit have been. We have a 
definite illustration of this kind to show that the 
problem of psychical researclj had attracted their 
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attention even in those old days. For example, we are 
infomied in a passage of the Bnbad^ranyaka Upani- 
shad (S, 13) how the sage Bbujyu, the son of 
LahySyana, in his student days, went to the Madra 
country and came to the house of PatanchaJa, the 
son of Kapi. This Patailchala had a daughter who 
was possessed by a Gaudbarva, an aerial spirit, and 
who thus served as a medium. Bhujyu asked the 
spirit who he (the spirit) was, and received the answer 
that he was Sudhanvan, the son of Ahghras. On know¬ 
ing this, Bhujyu asked the spirit two more questions : 
one was as to the actual extent of the world, and the 
other as to where the sons of Parlkshit were, w'ho, 
by the bye, at that time, must have been regarded 
as historical personages. Wliat answer Bhujyu received 
to these questions we are not told : but we see definite¬ 
ly how Bhujyu must, on account of these questions, 
be regarded as an occultist who worked according to 
his own lights in his days on the lines of modem 
Psychical Research. 


15 , Finally, we must notice the very great Stress 
that is laid in varbus passages 
of the Upanishads on what the 
New Psychology calls " Thought-power " He who 
knows and meditates on the foot of Brahman, 
consisting of the four quarters as resplendent, becomes 
(himself) endowed with splendour in this world;” 
“ he who meditates on the Brahman as lustre becomes 
himself illustrious, reaches the illustrious and bright 
worlds; ” "w'hen the Sun was bom , all sorts of shouts 
rose round about him.—(he who knoavs this, and 
meditates on the Sun as Brahman, him shall reach 
pleasant shouts from all sides, and shall continue, yea, 
shall continue; ” ” if one meditates on Brahman as 
support he himself will find support ; U as greatness* 
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he himself will become great; if as mind, he himself 
Mfill receive honour; if as the parimara of Brahman, 
round about him shall die (*««') all the enemies 

who hate him and lastly " he who meditates on 
Brahman as Not-Bemg, shall himself cease to exist ; 
he, on the other hand, who will meditate on Brahman 
as Being shall (always) exist; this is what they know" 
{S. 14). We recommend these passages to all those 
who believe in the thaumaturgy of thought. 

Ill —Rational Psychology 

16 , Modem writers on Psychology give no atten¬ 
tion to Rational Psychology ; they 
consider it either useless or meta¬ 
physical. As Prof. James Ward 
points out, modem psychologists vie with each other 
in writing a psychology okn$ Sede. The ancient 
conception of Soul has evaporated, and in its place 
w'e find a self, which is regarded as a centre of 
interest," and which is supposed to be generated when 
a new interest springs up and destroyed as soon as 
the interest terminates, The impasse into which such 
a view brings the Psychologists may be realised at a 
glance when we consider that some of them have 
been forced to recognise the continuance of such a 
bloodless self even after the death of the body, and in 
place of the old-world view of an immortal Soul we find 
the idea of a " centre of interest " which survive (1) 
after the death of the body when the interest is not 
fulfilled in the person's life-time. The old-world view, 
as in Plato so in the Upanishads, planted itself squarely 
on the recognition of the Soul as an entity which was 
free to take on a body, as it was also free to go away 
and transmigrate. Whatever the limitations of such 
a view^ it was a view which one could at least under* 
17 
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stand; but the modem notion of an anaemic '' centre 
ol interest/' which could continue to exist after the 
death of the body, passes absolutely beyond the com¬ 
prehension of anybody except a metaphysician who 
makes such concessions to naturalism as to make an 
entire farrago of bis philosophical ideas. 


17 . The first question with which a Rational Psy¬ 
chology may be ooncemed is the 
question of the seat of the soul. 
And when tliis question is asked, it 
is not unusual to answer it by taking a spatial view of 
the habitation of the soul. It is likely to be ignored 
that the soul is an unextended entity, and that as 
such it is bereft of all spatial connotation. And yet. 
Rational Psychology has concerned itself with a dis¬ 
cussion of the part or parts of the body with wliich the 
soul comes more directly into contact. Prof- James 
says : In some raaniier our consciousness is present 
to everything with which it is in relation. I am cogni-' 
tively present to Orion whenever 1 peic^ve that constel¬ 
lation, but T am not dyna 7 n{cally present there, I work 
no effects. To my brain, however, I am dynamically 
present, inasmnch as my thoughts and feelings seem 
to react upon the processes thereof. If, then, by the 
seat of the mind is meant nothing more than the 
locality with which it stands in immediate dynamic 
relations, we are certain to be right in saj'ing that its 
seat is somewhere in the cortex of the brain."* The 
views that have been held in regard to this question 
have been many and various. I. H. Fichte, as we 
know, supposed that the soul was a space-filling prin¬ 
ciple. Descartes imagined that the seat of the soul 
was the pineal gland, while Lotze maintained that the 
aoul must be located somewhere in the '* structureless 
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matrix of the anatomical brain-elefments, at which 
point... .all nerve-currents may cross and combine/' 
We have already seen the opinion of Prof. James that 
if the soul’s activity is to be referred to one part of 
the body more than to any other, it ought to be referred 
to the cortex of the brain, Aristotle supposed that the 
seat of the soul was in the heart; and he came to this 
conclusion by observing " (i) that the diseases of the 
heart are the most rapidly and certainly fatal, (2) that 
psychical afiections, such as fear, sorrow, and joy cause 
an immediate disturbance of the heart, (3) that 
the heart is the part which is the first to be formed in 
the embryo/'' The Upanishadic psychology agrees 
with the Aristotelian in locating the soul in the heart. 
We have already seen how important a part the " peiv 
cardium” plays in the Upanishadic psychology of sleep. 
The Upanishadic pliilosophers felt no difficulty in loca¬ 
ting the soul in the heart; and it is not till we reach a 
later era in the evolution of Indian thought that we find 
that the seat of consciousness is transferred from the 
heart to the brain. It is only in the Tcogic and the 
Tantric books* that the cerebro-spinal system comes to 
be recognised, and it is there that consciousness comes 
to be referred to the brain instead of to the heart. 

18 . In one important Upanishadic passage, however, 


we already find an incipient tran¬ 
sition from the one view to the 
other. Though in the Upanisbads 


Tb£ heart tlie 

brain 


as a whole we find that the heart is r^arded as the 
seat of the soul, in a passage of the Taittmya Upani- 
shad, in a very cryptic style and with a good deal of 
prophetic insight, the Upanishad-seer gives his reflec¬ 
tions as to the \vay in which the soul in the heart 
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moves by a passage through the bones of the palate 
right up to the skuU where the hairs are made to 
partj and on the way greets tiie Brahman who is 
his lord and master. It is important to remember 
that while the soul in the heart is characterised as 
the p^Yusha^ the Brahman that resides in 

^e brain is called MUnasaspaU, the soul^s overlord. 

* What we know as the space inside the heart, 
therein is this immortal golden being, namely mind 
for soul). What we know as hanging like a nipple 
betw-een the bones of the palate, through it is the 
entrance to the Lord* on the passage right up to the 
skull where the hairs are made to part. Bkuh., 
Bhuvah. ,. .Suvah. ,.,, . MflA^i^^when these (mystic) 
words are uttered, the soul moves right up to 
Brahman. The soul gains autonomy, joins the Ruler 
of mind (or soul), becomes the lord of speech, the 
lord of sight, the lord of hearing, the lord of know- 
l^ge, becomes (in short) the Brahman who bodies 
himself forth in space " (S. 15). A great deal of difficulty 
has been experienced in the interpretation of this 
passage. The passage no doubt tells us that the sense- 
centres as well as the intellect-centre are to be referred 
to the brain, inasmuch as it says that the soul can 
obtain mastery over these only by moving to the brain 
from the heart; yet, the actual path which has been 
indicated in the above passage caimot be traced with¬ 
out difficulty. What is the “ nipple-like " appearance of 
which the Upanishad speaks ? Is it the uvula, or the 
pituitary body ? Deussen and Max Muller have both 
understood it to be the uvula, Aie we then to under¬ 
stand that the Upanishad-pliilosopiier w-as so struck 

I India, Biwswhert pmpbiaaed aa Mandri, bna}djtg t]» iktili ; ef. 
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by the inexplicably hanging uvula that he regarded 
it to be the door to the overlord of soul, and are we 
to understand that Deussen and Max Miiller took into 
account the experiences of the mystic who regards the 
uvula as the medium by which he comes to taste the 
nectar which oozes in the state of ecstasy from the 
ventricles of the brain into the pharynx ? Or, are we 
to suppose that the Upanishad-philosopher was so 
fortunate as to witness a skull di^cted open and to 
observe that the pituitary body is situated just above 
the pair of bones of the hard palate, and then to be 
able to suppose that the soul in the heart could travel 
along the course of the sympathetic nerves to the 
pituitary body, and through it move further to its over- 
lord in the lateral ventricle, around which, in the grey 
matter, axe situated the various special sense-centres ? 
The latter interpretation is not improbable; but one 
does not know whether the Upanishad-philosopher 
knew anatomy enough to trace the actu^ path, or 
was interested in occultism enough to see the path 
with his mental eye ! 

19 . However this may be on the physiological side, 
we may say that the Uponisliaidic 
jx^y^a/d^eToiS^. ^ philosophers definitely raised the 

psychological question of the rela¬ 
tion between body and soul. The Maitri Upanishad, 
though it is a late Upanishad, raises the question of an 
eflGcient cause, and in Platonic fashion endows the soul 
with the power of motion. It tells us that there were 
certain sages in ancient times called the Vslakhilyas who 
went to the Prajapati Kratu and asked him who was the 
driver of the chariot of the body : " The body, vene¬ 
rable Sir, is verily like an unmoving cart; may your 
Honour be pleased to tell us if you know who is the 
mover of it.** And the Upanishad tells us that the 
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answer which they elicited from the Prai^pati was 
that the mover of tlie body-chariot was the soul, 
“ the pure tranquil, imperishable, unborn entity who 
stands independently in his own greatness'* (S, i6. a). 
Moreover,, the Kaushltaki Upanishad tells us tl)at the 
soul must be regarded as the master of all bodOy 
faculties, the lord of all sense-functions : “ As a razor 
is placed in the razor-case, or fire in the fire-hearth, 
similarly does this conscious self pervade the body up 
to the very hairs and nails. These senses depend 
upon the soul as the relatives upon the rich man. As 
the rich man feeds with his kinsmen, and as the kinsmen 
feed on the rich man, even so does tliis conscious self 
feed with the senses and the senses feed on the self" 
(S. i6. b). This passage tells us how the various bodily 
senses are dependent on the self and how the self b 
immanent in the whole body. 


20 . The passage quoted above leads to the view 

Tta ct tbe 

afvatiai extenBton of the body, a doctrine which is not un-^ 

Ukdy to have led to the Jaina 
doctrine that as large as the body b, even so large 
b the soul,—that the soul of the elephant b as large as 
the body of the elephant, while the soul of the ant b 
only as large as the body of the ant—'* hustipudgtUam 
prdpya hastipudgalo bhavati, pipfOkapudgaUm pr&pya 
pipilikapitdgalo bhavcUi" Tbb b the reducUo ad ahsur^ 
dum of a belief in the extended nature of soul, 
which will not allow us to think of the soul except 
under spatial limitations. The hbtory of the doctrine 
of the space-filling nature of the soul as advanced in 
the Upanbhads b a very interesting one. In the 
Brihadatanyaka Upanbhad we are told that " the 
intelligent luminous self in the heart b as small as 
a grain of rice or barley, and yet it b the ruler o 
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all and lord of all, overruling all this and whatsoever 
else exists’' (S. 17. a). In a passage of the Katha 
Upanishad, as well as elsewherej we find that the soul is 
no longer conceived as of the size of a mere grain of rice 
or barley, but is thought to he of the size of a thumb 
—an idea which plays a very important part in the 
Upanishads: " The soul, who is the lord of all things 
that have been and that are to be, and is therefore 
over-awed by none of them, is of the measure of a thumb 
and dwells in the midpart of the body (that is, in the 
heart) ” (S. 17. b). In a passage of the Chhando^a 
Upanishad, the soul is understood as not of the size 
of a thumb, but of the measure of a span (S. 17* c)* 
The soul is here called " pradeSamatra ” and abhi- 
vimana." These words have occa^oned a very great 
difficulty to the commentators. SaLokaracbaiya, who 
understands the soul as all-pervading, cannot bring 
hiinself to be reconciled to the statement tha^ the 
soul should be merely a span long, pradesamatra/ 
Now the word prade^a is really an important word. 
In the Amarakosha,* it is understood as meaning a 
span, as also in the Medinikosha.* ^hharachaiya 
himself knew that the word prade^ was “ elsewhere 
used in the sense of a span/ which liis scholiast Anan- 
dagiri explains as being the meaning of the word in 
Jabalasruti. According to Sankara, the word pr^e^ 
elsewhere signified not merely a span’s length but 

1 This isthtt reaaeti'why lie expleics the cajircsaioii aa 
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iht span's length from the forehead to the chin. This 
is a very significant fact as we shall presently see. 
In the Mahabharata/ Bhunasena has been described 
as being a span's length taller than his younger brother 
Arjuna. In the Maitri Upanishad/ the word pra* 
deia has manifestly the same meaning. Under these 
circumstances it is but natural that the word pmde4a 
in the passage which we are discussing may be taken 
to mean a span, especially, as Sankara points out, 
the span s length between the forehead and the chin. 
The word “ abhivimana ” has also caused a great deal 
of difficulty. The interpretation winch ^mkarachaiya 
has put upon it, and %\ith which Deussen, Max MiiUer 
and Rajendralal Mitra liave all agreed, seems after all 
to be an unnatural interpretation. Thus ^ankara^ ex¬ 
plains the word as meaning one who knows InniseH— 
the Kan t i an *T am 1 "—an interpretation which does not 
come out of the expression " abhivimana." Deussen^ 
translates the whole passage in a ^s'ay ^vhich only sup¬ 
ports the meaning of Sankara so far as tile word 
" abhivim^a " is concerned ; *' Wer aber dlesen Atman 
Vaisvanara so [zeigend] als cine Spanne gross auf sich 
selbst {abkt) bezogen {^mana) verehrt, der isst die 
Nahrung in alien Welten, in alien Wesen, in alien 
Selbsten.” Ma-\ Miilier’ translates " abhi\’imana “ as, 
"identical witli himself," while Kajendralal Mitra* 
says it means " the principal object indicated by the 
pronoun 1 ," All these interpretations err in under* 

‘ rmr^iT | n. in. v, 51,19. 
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standing too mucli by the preposition abhi. By no 
manipulation, however clever, could the meaning of 
" sdf " be extracted out of it as Deussen and others 
have tried to do. Would it not be much more natural 
to understand " abhivimana " as meaning simply " 
suring '*? The expression " pradesamStram abhivi- 
mSnam" could then he understood as equivalent 
to " measuring the span's length from the foreliead to 
the chin,’' and the interpretation of the whole pas¬ 
sage becomes easy l “He who worsliips the Self as 
measuring the spsui’s length from the forehead to the 
chin, and as existing in all men, he enjoys food in all 
worlds, in all beings, and in all selves," In fact, we 
are asked in this passage to worslhp the Soul who re¬ 
sides in the span’s distance between tiie forehead 
and the cliin, and who is therefore the master of 
the head, which by a consensus of opinion is recognis¬ 
ed in Hindu thought as the " uttamaaga " or the best 
part of the body. No wonder that Prof, James could 
trace the feeling of Self in certain cephalic movements 
of his, and say that “ the Self of selves, when care¬ 
fully examined, is found to consist mainly of the col¬ 
lection of these peculiar motions in the head, or bet¬ 
ween the he ad and the throat. 

21. We have liitherto seen some of the stages in the 
logical, not necessarily historical, 
evolution of the ideaof theextension 
"“all- of the soul, Being first regarded 

as merely of the size of a grain of rice or barley, it was 
then regarded as of the size of a thumb, and later of the 
size of a span, wlhle we have also seen that t he KaushT- 
taki Upanishad speaks of the soul as filling the whole 
extent of the body and being hidden in it as the razor 
is hidden in a razor-case. We now come to treat of 

f PrineiplB oi Paychoiogy 1. 3in, 
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tlie idea of the soul as not being restricted to any 
part of the body, but being verily infinite and 
occupying all space. The Munt^ka Upanishad speaks 
of the " etemd, aU-pervading, omnipresent, subtle, 
and imperishable Soul who is the origin of all beings, 
and whom the wise alone can perceive," and the 
Katha Upanishad lends its support to this statement 
by saying that "the wise man ceases to grieve 
when he has known this great all-pervading Soul" 
{S. 17. d]. The Maitri Upanishad, not being able to 
choose Ijetween the rival theories about the size of the 
soul, offers an easy edectidsm by combiniag all of them 
together in a promiscuous statement. It tells us that 
a man " reaches the supreme state by meditating on 
the soul, who is smaller than an atom, or else of the 
ci-TA of the thumb, or of a s^n, or of the whole body” 
(S. 17. e). la this promiscuous statement it is difficult 
to make out which theory this Upanishad advocates. 
An alternative interpretation of the passage can also 
be offered, as it has been offered by Cowell and Max 
Muller, following the commentator Ramatlrtha, but to 
say as Ramatirtha says that the soul is " of the size 
of a thumb tu the span-sized heart in the body " does 
not lessen difficulties. That the Upanishadic philoso* 
phers felt the necessity of reconciling such contrary 
statements as that the soul is only of the size of a 
grain of rice or barley, and that it is all-pervading and 
omnipresent, may be seen from a passage in the Katha 
Upanishad which asks us to believe the contradiction 
that " the soul of the living being is subtler than the 
subtle, and yet greater than the great, and is placed in 
the cavity of the heart, "—a statement which, with 
equal seeming contradiction, is corroborated by the 
philosopher of the Chhandogya Upanishad who says: 
" My soul in the heart is smaller than a grain of rice 
or barley, or a mustard or a canary seed ; and yet ray 
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soul, which is pent up in the heart, is greater than the 
earth, greater than the sky. greater than the heaven, 
greater than all these worlds ” (S. 17. f). The Nemesis 
of the theory which attributes a spatial extension to 
the soul lies just in these contradictions, and there is 
no way out of the difficulty except on the supposition 
that the soul transcends all spatial limitations. 


22 . And yet, so far as the soul comes to inhabit the 
body, it must be recognised as 
Anfliyaia.of tie state* passing through certain psychical 


Mandukya Upaiushad makes of the four states of con¬ 
sciousness must be regarded as very acute, and consider- 
ing the date of its production, wholly extraordinary. 
The credit which a modem psychologist gives to Swami 
VivekSnanda for having introduced the conception of 
the '' superconscions *' in psychology must be rightfully 
given to the author of the Man^ukya Upanisbad. 
There are not merely the three obvious states of con- 
sdousnsss, says the philosopher of this Upanisbad, but 
a fourth must also be recognised, which conesponds 
to what is usually called the " superconscions.” But 
the word, supexconscious in our opinion is an unhappy 
word to designate this fourth state: to speak of a 
"superconscious state of consciousness" is to utter 
a solecism. And so, we here propose to use the word 
" self-conscious " to designate this fourth state. The 
soul, then, according to the Upanishad, experiences 
four chief states, namely, those of wakefuffi^, dream, 
deep sleep, and pure self-consciouaiess : " This soul 
is four-footed (that is, has four conditions). The 
first condition is that of wakefulness, when the soul is 
conscious only of external objects and enjoys the gross 
things, and then it is to be called Vaiivanara. The 
second condition is that of dreaming, when the soul 
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is Gonscious of mtemal objects and enjoys the subtle 
things, and then it is called Taijasa, When the 
person in sleep desires no desires, and dreams no 
dreams, that state is to be called the state of sound 
sleep. Thus, the third condition of the soul is that of 
sound sleep, when being centred in itself and being 
full of knowledge and bii^, it feeds on bliss: it is then 
called Frajha. The fourth state of the soul is- that 
of pure self-consciousness, when there is no know¬ 
ledge of internal objects nor of external ones, nor of 
the two together \ when the soul is not a mass, of in- 
tell^ence, transcending as it does both consciousness 
and unconsciousness ; when it is invisible, uncommu- 
nicable, incomprehensible, indefinable; when it is 
beyond thought and beyond the possibility of any 
indication, being virtually the quintessence of self¬ 
intuition, in which all the five kinds of sensation are 
finally resolved; when it is tranquil and full of auspi¬ 
ciousness and without a second: it is then to be called 
Atman" (S. iS), 

23. This recognition of the four chief states of in- 
dividual consciousness, the waking, 
Tbe and the sleeping, and the 

self-conscious, as well as the nampg 
whidi are assigned to the soul in these states, namely 
those of Vai^vlnara, Taijasa, Prajna, and Atman, have 
played a very large part in the later more systematized 
Vedanta. This is the reason why the Mandakya Upani- 
shad has been regarded as a late Upanishad. But 
it is to be noted that the Upanishad does not make 
mention of the corresponding four states of the con- 
sdousn^ of the Cosmic Self, In later Vedanta, the 
Cosmic Self as it passes through tfs four states 
comes to be called the YirSj, Hira^yagarbha, and 
Brahman respectively. Correspondng to the four 
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aspects the microcosm, there come to be recognised 
the four aspects of the " makranthropos,” a decidedly 
better word to use than " macrocosm The Cosmic 
CQ nsri mis n e ss coiues to be regarded as corresponding 
state by state to the Individual consciousness, and 
what is in the Individual comes to be found also in the 
World. Even though this idea is not fully brought 
out in the Upanishads, we already trace in them 
an incipient tendency towards that view. Leib¬ 
nitz’s theory of representation is already present in 
the Chhandog>'a Upanislxad: " Within this city of 
Brahman (this body), there is a small lotus-like place 
(the heart), and wthin it a small intemal space: 
that which is wthin this small space is worthy of 
search and understanding.... Of the very kind as 
this outer space is, of the same kind is this internal 
space inside the heart; both heaven and earth are 
contained within it, both fire and air, both the sun and 
the moon, both the lightning and the stars (S- 19 ), 
Here we see the root of the theory that the individual 
is to be regarded as the world in miniature, and the 
world only the individual writ large, and that the indi¬ 
vidual object serves as a mirror in which the whole 
of reality is reflected — a theory to which Leibnitz gives 
expression when he says : " In the smallest paitide of 
matter, there is a world of creatures, living beings, 
animals, entelechies, souls. Each portion of matter 
may be conceived as like... .a pond full of fishes,”* 

24. Another interesting problem in connection with 
the Upanishadic psychology is the 
The “Sheaths’' of problem of the so-called sheaths 
or bodies of the soul. We all 
know what importanoe has been attached to the con¬ 
ception of these ” bodies of man " by modem Thetso- 

I Uonadoiogr 66-67* 
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phists. Corresponding to these bodies, they have also 
recognised seven different planes, on which, according 
to them, the several bodies of man keep functioning. 
Thus, the various planes which they recognise may be 
said to be respectively the physical, the astral, the 
mental, the intuitional, the spiritual, the monadic, and 
the divine. Let us see what justification there can be 
for such a view in the light of the theory which the 
Upanishads advance. In fact, the only Upanishad 
where we find mention of a theory of this kind is the 
TaittirTya Upanishad. In the second chapter of this 
Upanishad, we are told that " within this physical 
body which is made up of food, is another body which 
is made up of vital air; the former is filled with the 
latter, which is also like the shape of man. More 
internal than the body which is made up of vital air is 
another body which consists of mind; the former is 
filled with the latter, which is again like unto the shales 
of man. More intemal still than the mental body is 
another body which is fuU of intelligence; the former 
is filled with the latter, which is again like unto the 
shape of man. Finally, still more internal than 
body of intelligence is another body consisting of bliss; 
the former is filled with the latter, which still is like 
the shape of man" (S. ao. a). Here we are told that 
various bodies are pent up within this physical body, 
as if the physical body were like a Pandora’s box,— 
that the wise man is he who knows that there are 
what may be called by sufiterance the ph 3 raical, astral, 
mental, intuitional, and beatific ” bodies" of man, 
that every internal body is enclosed within an external 
one, and, finally , that aU these bodies have the shape 
of man. It was possibly such a passage as this which 
has been responsible for spreadiiag such a notion as 
that of the “ pancha-koSas ” or the five bodies of 
man. 


* 
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25. Among modem TbeosopMsts, this theory has 
assumed quite an extraordinaiy 
importance. The etheric doubk. 
they say* is exactly like the shape 
of the human body, that it lingcis a few days after 
the death of the physical body, that the etheric 
double of a child lingers only for three days after its 
death but that in the case of an adult it may linger for 
a sufficiently long time to allow for the penod of 
mourning, that in dreams, while we are having the 
curious experience of flying like a bird in mid-air 
or swimroing like a fish in the seas* it is our etheric 
double which by a kind of endosmosis is transmitting its 
experience into the physical body, that the scheme of 
the five bodies mentioned in the Upanishads is only a 
description of the " manifest " bodies of man, and that 
over and above these, there are two more "unmanifest” 
bodies which may be called the Monadic and the Divine, 
the Anupadaka and the Adi, or in Buddhistic termino¬ 
logy, the Farinirvana and the Mahaparinirvana. So far 
as we apprehend it, the general mistake of this theory 
consists in taking words for tlrings, in refusing to see 
that what are by sufferance called the "bo(ffes” of 
man in the Upanishads are nothing more than mete 
allegorical representations of certain psychological 
conceptions. Man is made up of a physical body, of 
^ital air, of mind and intellect, and of the faculty 
which enables him to enjoy an ecstatic 9iwpi^, This 
only is what is meant by the passage in question. 
To ignore its mere psychological aspect and to pro¬ 
ceed to erect an occultist philosophy upon the doc¬ 
trine is hardly justifiable. The great Sankara did 
recognise the '* ko^," but he understood them as 
having merely an ideal existence. We have to dis- 
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crijnmate in thoi^ht (trrpe^),' he says the five 
ent ko^, and to find our true Self beyond the physi^ 
body, beyond the or vital principle, beyond 
mind and intellect, and beyond even our beatific 
consciousness. He wavers,* however, in deciding as 
to whether we should identify the Brahman with 
beatific consciousness, or whether we should even 
penetrate beyond it to find the Brahman ; but in any 
case he insists that the koks or sheaths ^ve no rc^ 
existence, and that a theory which is built 
conception of the sheaths is a theory which is bmlt 
upon ignorance." 


26. That the words " anna, prana, manas, vi]nana, 
and ananda " are not to be under- 

sSS... SE'^ stood as meaning veriuHe aieaite 

problem of Substouced by reference to a 

cdetoatad passage in the thirf chapter of tte ^ 
Taittinya Upanishad, where the author is discussing 
what should be regarded as the 

hendesoutof order the theories that matter life, 

" mind " or *' intellect " could be regarded as the pnn- 
ciple of things, and comes to the eonclmmn t^t 
•• hituitive bliss ■' alone deserves to be r^mded as the 
source of reality. The seer of tliat Upanishad m^cs 
Bhrieu approach his father Vanina, and ask him ^o« 
of ultimate reality. The father duecU 
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him to practise penance and leam the truth for him¬ 
self ; he only gives him the hint that the ultimate prin¬ 
ciple should be one ” from which things spring, in 
which they live, and into which they are finally re¬ 
solved.” The boy after practising penance returns 
to his father and tells him that food (or matter) may 
be regarded as the principle of things. The father is 
not satisfied, and asks him to practise penance again. 
The son comes back with the answer that vital air 
may be regarded as the principle, and so on. The 
father is not satisfied with the successive answers 
which his son brings him, namely, that the ultimate 
reality may be regarded as vital air, mind, or intellect, 
and when the son finally brings the answer that it may 
be beatific consciousness which may be regarded as the 
source of all things whatsoever, the Upanishad breaks 
oS, and we have no means of knowing whether the 
father was satisfied with the final answer. We are 
only told that this piece of knowledge shall be forever 
mysteriously known as the Bbargavl Varuni Vidya 
and that this is "exalted in the highest heaven” 
(S. 20 . b), meaning thereby that it is honoured even 
amongst the gods. 

27, We now pass on to difcuss the question of 

Tbe Idea of Trans- Transmigration in the Upanishads, 
miaradon, an Aryan hut WC C ann ot understand itS full 

Significance unless we see it on 
its background, namely the form which it takes in 
pre-Upanishadic literature. The question of Trans¬ 
migration may fitly be regarded as the crux of 
Early Indian Plulosophy. We have been often told 
that the idea of Transmigration is of a very late 
origin in Indian thought, that it did not exist at 
the time of the ^gveda, that it was an un-Aryan idea, 
that, as Professor Macdonell puts it, " it seems more 
»9 
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probable that the Aryan settlers received the first im¬ 
pulse in this direction from the abotigitinl it^utbiiants 
of India,"’ that even though “ the Aryan Indians bor¬ 
rowed the idea from the aborigines, they certainly 
deserve the credit of having elaborated out of it the 
theory of an unbroken chain of existences, intimately 
connected with the moral piinciple of requital*” 
Having said that the idea of Transmigration is of un- 
Aryan origin and that it was received from the abori¬ 
gines by the In dian Aryans, Professor Macdonell is 
obliged to account for the appearance of the same idea 
in Pythagoras by saying that the " dependence of 
Pythagoras on Indian philosopby and science certainly 

seems to liave a high degree of probability.The 

doctrine of metempsychosis in the case of Pythagoras 
appears without any connection or explanatory back¬ 
ground, and was regarded by the Greeks as of foreign 
origin. He could not have derived it from Egypt, as 
it was not known to the ancient Egyptians."’ Since 
the appearance of Herr Rohde's book on PsytAe, Seeien- 
kuU and Unsierblichkeitsglaube der Griechen in we 
have come to see that the real source of a belief in 
transmigration among any people, under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, lies in their own ethno-psychological de¬ 
velopment, and not in an unproven or unprovahlc 
inter-influence from one country to another* It is 
upon this fruitful hypothesis that we can see the 
upspringing and the continuance of the idea of trans- 
migradou among the Greeks from Homer downwards 
through Orpheus to Pythagoras in their own native 
land; it is upon the same hypothesis that we can see 
the development of tlie same idea among the Indian 
Aryans from the Rigveda through the Brahmanas to 
the Upanishads, without invoking the aid of any 

I History of Saoskiit Uteimtci*, p. 3A7, 
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'UQwarraniable influence from the aborigines of India. 
And thus, the idea of transmigration, so far from 
being merely an un-Aryan importation in Ary^ 
thought, appears clearly to devlop stage by stage in 
Aryan thought itself, 

28. It is ijuite true that in the major part of the 




sence. The cheerful and Joyous 


attitude of the Indian Aryans made it impossible for 
them to thin k too much of the life after death. They 
believed in the world of the gods, and they believed in 
the world of the fathers, and they did not care to be¬ 
lieve in anythirig else. It was sufflcient for them to 
know that the godly men went to a Heaven wliich 
overflowed wth honey, ^ and that the commonalty 
went to a world where Yama bad the privilege first to 
go and to gather a number of men about him^—a not 
uncovetable place, it seems, " of which it was impossi¬ 
ble that anybody could be robbed."* Kv^en though, 
then, we grant that tire idea of Transmigration is not 
very conspicuous in the greater portion of the Kigveda, 
it remains at the same time equally true that, in cer¬ 
tain other places, an approach is being made to the 
idea of Transmigration. The first stage in the evolu¬ 
tion of this idea consists in taking an animistic or 
hylozoisUc view of the world. In a verse of the i6th 
hymn of the tenth Mandala which is devoted to the des¬ 
cription of a funeral occasion, the eye of the dead man 
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has been asked by the Seer -to move back to the Sun 
which is its analogue in the makranthropoSj the aninm 
to the wind which is its analogue, and the animus has 
been directed to go to the heaven or to the earth accord¬ 
ing to its qualities {dharma), or else to move even to 
the waters or the plants if it so suited it, ’ This verse 
instead of expressing transmigration proper may be 
said to be putting forth certain hints towards an ani¬ 
mistic or hylozoistic view of the world ; but the word 
dharma which it introduces is a very significant word. 
It is the earliest trace of a theory of kannant especially 
as the soul is asked to go to heaven or to earth accord¬ 
ing to its qualities. But a still more definite passage 
is found in another hymn of the tenth Mandala of the 
!Wgveda, where a hylozoism is advocated ’ivith even 
greater stress. There we definitely know that the 
whole h 5 mm* is addressed to a departed spirit, and the 
poet says that he is going to recall the departed soul 
in order that it may return again and live. The poet 
says that the spirit which has gone far away to the 
world of death he will recall and make live once more. 
The spirit, he continues, " which may have gone to 
heaven or earth or to the four-cornered globe, which 
may have been diffused in the various quarters or have 
taken resort in the waves of the sea or the beams of the 
light, which may have ensouled the waters or the herbs, 
or gone to the sun or the dawn, or rested on the moun¬ 
tains, or which may have spread through the whole 
universe and become identical with the past and the 
future" — that soul, says the poet, he will recall by 
m^ns of his song, and make it take on a tenement. 
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Too great a belief in the power of song I But the fact 
remains that the whole hymn breathes an atmosphere 
of hylozoism, and the poet makes us feel that a soul 
is not wholly lost after bodily death, being mixed with 
:he elements. 

29. But is hylozoism the final word of the ^gveda? 

^ ^ , By no means. We have one very 

ihe^lwlat the let characteristic hynm of the 
MuQdoia. veda which, we fear, has not been 

noticed with even a tithe of the attention which it 
really deserves. The meaning which Roth, and Boht- 
lingk and Geldner have found in at least two verses oi 
the hynm has been strangely overlooked, and it is 
wonderful that people keep saying that the idea of 
Transmigration is not to be found in the ^gveda. 
The hymn we refer to is the great riddle-hymn of the 
Rigveda. i. 164 - It consists of fifty-two verses and 
breathes throughout a sceptico-mystical atmosphere. 
It says that He who made all this does not himself 
probably know its real nature,* and it sets such a 
high price on the mystical knowledge which it glori¬ 
fies that any one who comes to be in possession of this 
knowledge, so the hymn proclaims, may be said to he 
his father's father.* It is no doubt true that even 
though the hynm occurs in the first Mandala of the 
^gveda, it is not for that reason to he understood 
as belonging to the oldest part of the Rigveda. For 
example, it advocates a facile unity of godhood,* which 
is only a later development of thought. It quotes the 

1 q i qqnt H ^ I q?. h ^64. 3a. 
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very same verse* which we find in the cdehrated 
Purushasukta, which has been rightly recogiused as 
one of the late productions of the Vedic period. It 
even contains the famous verse’ on the Tw'O Birds 
which later plays such an important part in the 
Munt^ka Upanishad. All these things point unmista¬ 
kably to the fact that the hymn of the ^igvcda which 
we ate considering must he r^arded as a late hjTnii of 
the ^gveda, even though it has the privilege of being 
included in the canon of the first Mandala. t^ever- 
theless, the fact remains that the very important re¬ 
velations which it makes on the subject of the idea of 
transmigration have been strangely neglected. In 
spite of the Herakleitean style in which the whole hyi^ 
has been composed, in spite of the fact that it cont ains 
allusions to such various conceptions as those of the 
Fne, the Cow and the Calf, and the. First-born of the 
Law, a psychological vein is ever present through the 
whole hymn, and among other things, the reference to 
the " Two Birds," namely the individual soul and tire 
universal soul, makes it unmistakable that the poet is 
darkly expressing, in his own metaphorical way, ^his 
ideas about the nature of soul and the relation 
between the individual and universal souls. For ex¬ 
ample, the poet asks ns, who has ever seen the precise 
mode in which the boneless soul, the very life-blood 
and informing spirit of the earth, comes to inhabit a 
bony tenement ? And if a man did not know this 
himself, who has ever moved out of himsdf and gone 
to the wise man to receive illumination on it ?* Then 
I 1 L 164 * 59- 
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the seer says categorically that this brcatMngj speed¬ 
ful, moving life-principle is firmly established inside 
these tenements of clay.^ Moreover he tells us that 
the immortal principle, conjoined with the mortal 
one, moves backwards and forwards by \Trtue of 
its natural power; but the wonder of it is, the poet 
goes on to say, that the mortal and immortal elements 
keep moving ceaselessly in opposite directions, with 
the result that people are able to see the one hut are 
unable to see the other.’ These two last verses were 
regarded by Roth and Bdhtlingk and Geldner as against 
Oldenherg to have supplied su&cient evidence as to 
the proof of the existence of the idea of transmigration 
in tile ^gveda, as they rightly thought that the 
verses tdl us that the soul is a moving, speedful life- 
principle which comes and goes, moves backwards 
and forwards, comes in contact with the body and then 
moves from it in the opposite direction. Oldenberg is 
evidently wrong w’hen he understaxids verse 3 S to re¬ 
fer to the morning and evening stars, as be must ac¬ 
knowledge that the verse speaks of the mortal and 
immortal principles. But the culminating point of 
the whole doctrine is reached when the poet tells us 
that he himself saw (probably vrith his mind’s eye) 
the guardian of the body, moving unerringly by back¬ 
ward and forward paths, clothed in collected and 
diffusive splendour, and that it kept on returning 
frequently inside the mundane regions,* That this 
*'guardian" is no other than the soul may be seen 
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from the way m which veise 31 follows immediately 
on verse 30 which mentions the " breathing, speedM, 
moving life-principle"; moreover, the fr^uentaUve 
{vartvaHi) tells us iht/requmcy of the soul's reti^ to 
this world. It was with this idea uppermost m ms 
mind that the poet talJss, in Herakleitean f^hion, 01 
those who come hither as those who are moving away, 
and those who are moving hack as already returning 
hither/ as Herakleitos should talk of the gods bemg 
mortals and the men immortals. 

30. We have been obliged to make this long sur- 
The ethno-pexsio- vey of the Vedic idea of life after 
logical development at dgath oidv in Older to pTOve that 

theide*alTraasmlgra- ^ e ± 

don. the three chief moments in trie 

idea of Transmigration, namely the passage of the so^ 
from the body, its habitation in other forms of exis^ 
tence like the plants or the waters, and even its re¬ 
turn to the human form, are all implicitly found even 
so far hack as the times of the ^gveda: and when 
these are coupled with the incipient idea of the quality 
of action {eikarma) which determines a future exis¬ 
tence, we see that there is no reason why we should 
persist in saying that the idea of Transmigration is an 
un-Aryan idea, that the Indians borrowed it from the 
non-Ary'an abor%mes of India, and that in some in¬ 
explicable way the idea found entrance in other 
countries and cults beyond India. On the principles 
of ethnic psychology, almost every nation contains 
within it the possibihty of amving at the idea of 
Transmigration from within its own proper psychologi¬ 
cal development; and there is no more reason why 
we should say that Greece borrowed the idea of Trans¬ 
migration from India than we might say that Egypt 
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herself borrowed it froin India. If Prof. Keith 
acknowledges that the Egyptians themselves believed 
in the possibility of a dead man " returning to wander 
on earth, visiting the places he had loved in life, or 
a ff rii n changing himself into a heron, a swallow, a 
snake, a crocodile or a girl/' there is no justification 
for saying, as he does, that * tliis is indeed transmigra¬ 
tion but a different transmigration from either that 
of Greece or India.” menever there is recognised 
?he Isibility of the soul coming to inhabit a body as 
a god-like principle from without, w'hercver it is sup¬ 
posed that the soul could likewise part from the body 
as it came, wherever it is thought that the soul 
after partmg from the body could lead a life of disem¬ 
bodied existence, and wherever it is supposed to 
turn again to the earth and inhabit any form of exis¬ 
tence whatsoever, there is a kind of undying * e con 
ceived for the soul from which the step to actual TranSr 
migration is not very far removed ; while the crownmg 
idea in transmigration, namelyi that of is a 

product of very late growth, and even though it is 
found in Pjdliagoras and Plato and the Indian systo 
of Yoga, we have no reason to attribute it definitely 
to tbTvcdic seers or to the Upanishadic philosophers, 
unless perhaps we scent it in the rather unconscious 
utterance of the sage Vamadeva that he was m a ormer 
life " Manu or the Sun.”* 

31 . We now come to deal with the question oi the 
idea of Transmigration m theUpa- 
.K nishads themselves. We have si- 
KathdiNiiiifhad. teady tried to prove that the idea 

of Transmigration has been adumbrated m the great 
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riddle-hymn of the Rig\^da. In the Upanishads, on 
the other hand, the idea has been most explicitly ad¬ 
vanced. When the father of Nachiketas told him that 
he had made him over to the God of Death, Nachi- 
ketas replied by saying that it was no uncommon fate 
that was hefalling him ; I indeed go at the head of 
many to the other world f but I also go in the midst of 
many. What is the God of Death going to do to me ? 
Look back at our predecessors (who have already gone); 
look also at those who have succeeded them. Man ripens 
lilcR com, and like com he is hom again (S. zi. a). 
Nachiketas is anticipating the gospel, and saying more 
than the gospel of St. John : *' Except a com of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it 
die, it bringeth forth much fruit,”’ The gospel never says 
that the com of wheat is reborn ; but Nachiketas saj^ 
that just as a com of grain ripens and perishes and is 
bom again, so does a man live and die to be bom again. 

32. The locus cla&sims, however, of the idea of 
TmoamiftrariPti In Transmigration b to be found in 
the ujHMtahiiiis: the Brihadaranvaka Upanishad, 

Brlhsdarenyakii Upa- ^ xjl-i 

uiBbftd. which goes mto great details over 

the manner in which a man dies and b bom again. 
We axe first told how at the time of birth all the ele¬ 
ments wait upon the approaching soul, their lord and 
king ; and then we are told, how these wait again upon 
the soul to give him a send-off when he b about to 
depart: " And as on the approach of a king, the police* 
men, magbtrates, charioteers, and governors of towns 
wait upon him with food, and drink, and tents, saying 
* he comes, he approaches,' similarly do all these ele¬ 
ments wait on the conscious self, saying thb Brahman 
comes, this Brahman approaches ; and again, as at the 
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time of the king’s departute, the policemen, magis¬ 
trates, charioteers, and governors of towns gather 
round him, similaxly do all vital airs gather round the 
soul at the time of death*’ (S. 21 . b). Then follows a 
very realistic description of the actual manner of 
death : " WTien the vital airs are gathered around him, 
the Self collecting together all the portions of light 
moves down into the heart; and when the ' person in 
the eye ’ has turned away, then he ce^ to know any 
forms. He becomes concentrated in himself, that 
is the reason why they say he is not able to see; he 
becomes at one with himself, that is the reason why 
they say he is not able to speak, or hear, or know. 
Then the tip of his heart is filled with light, and, 
through that Ught the soul moves out either by the 
way of the eye, or the head, or any other part of the 
body. As the Self moves out, life moves after it; 
and as the life moves, the various vit^ airs depart 
after it. Him follow^ his knowledge, his vrorks, and 
his former consciousness" (S. ai. c). It is important 
to notice that in this last sentence a doctrine of 
kattnan is being advanced, which becomes still more 
explicit almost immediately ; " And as a caterpillar, 
after reaching the end of a blade of grass, finds an¬ 
other place of support and then draws itself towart^ 
it, shnilarly this Self, after reaching the end of this 
body, finds another place of support, and then draws 
hims^ towards it. And as a goldsmitb, after taking a 
piece of gold, gives it another newer and more beauti¬ 
ful shape, similarly does this Self, after having thrown 
off this body and dispelled ignorance, take on an¬ 
other, newer, and more beautiful form, whether it be 
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of one of the Manes, or Demi-gods, or Gods, or of 
Prajapati, or Brahman, or of any other beings. This 
Self, then, as his conduct and behaviour has been, so 
does he become. He whose works have been good be* 
comes good ; he whose works have been becomes 
evil. By holy works, he becomes holy ; by sinful 
works, sinful. It is for this reason that they say that 
a person consists merely of desires ; as his desire is 
so is his will; as his AviU, so Ins work ; as his w’ork, so 
his evolution" (S. 21 . d). This passage is important 
from various points of view. It tells us in the first 
place that a Soul finds out its future body before it 
leaves its former one : in fact, it seems that the passage 
calls in question a " disembodied " existence. That 
again, it tells us that the Soul is a creative entity, and 
in Aristoteliait fashion, creates a body as a goldsmith 
creates an ornament of gold. Then again, the passage 
says that the Soul is like a Pheenix which at every 
change of body takes on a newer and more beautiful 
form. Next, it regards the Soul as amenable at every 
remove to the law of hannan^ and teUs us that it re* 
ceives a holy body if its actions have been good, and 
a sinful body if its actions have been bad. Further, 
the same passage tells us that " as to the man who 
has no desires left in him, who is desireless because he 
has all bis desires fulfilled, lus desires being centred 
only in the Self, the vital airs do not depart: such a 
man being Brahman (while he lived} goes to Brahmmi 
(after death). Of that import is this verse : ’ when 
a man becomes free of all desires that axe in his heart, 
mortal as he is, he nevertheless becomes immortal 
and obtains Brahman.' And as the slough of a snake 
might lie on an ant-hill, dead and cast away, even so 
does his body lie. Being verily bodiless be becomes 
immortal; his vital spirits are (merged in) Brahman, 
and become pure light" (S. 21 . e). 
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33, Oi this immorta] existencCj howevra-, we shall 
have occasion to spealc presently. 
BTiIVoia ***' Beiore we do this, we must ex¬ 

plain what was supposed by the 
Upanishadic phil<^pheFS to be the fate of the ordi¬ 
nary soul, and especially of the bad soul. To speak of 
the latter first, there are various passages in the Upani- 
shads, for example, in the BrihadSranyaka, Tsa, and 
Katha Upanisha^, which tell us that the Upanishadic 
philosophers believed that the wicked soul was destined 
to go to a " joyless " " demonic ” region which was 
" enveloped in darkness/' This conception—the be¬ 
lief in a Hades—the Upanishadic philosophers share 
with many other branches of the Aryan race. There 
is however, nothing on record in the Upanishads to 
show whether these bad souls, had to suffer eternal 
damnation in this sunless region, or whether their stay 
in that region was only temporary. " Joyless indeed 
are the regions " says the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 
“ and also enveloped in pitchy darkness where igno¬ 
rant and [unenlightened men go after death.” ” De¬ 
monic^ are the regions ” says the I^a Upanishad " and 
also enveloped in pitchy darkness, where those who 
have destroyed their souls are obliged to go," This 
same Upanishad adds that " those who worship what 
is not real knowledge enter into gloomy darkness," 
which idea is also elesewhere expressed by the Briha¬ 
daranyaka Upanishad, While the Katha Upanishad 
tells us that " those who make a gift of barrel cows 
wluch have drunk water and eaten hay and given 
their milk, thanselves go to the joyless regions" 
(5. 22 ). These passages show us that the Upanishadic 
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philosophers believed in a sunless region where the 
ignorant, the unenlightened, the self-murdering, and 
the pseudo-charitable were obliged to go after death. 


34. 


in 

Brilnd ar any akB. 


As regards the other souls, a passage in the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, which 
seems to be the oldest of its kind, 
tells us that a soul after death 


the 


ascends through the regions of the wind and the sim 
and the moon, and comes at last to a region which is 
like the Platonic ” Isles of the Blessed” and which is 


free from grief and snow, and there dwells through eter¬ 
nity : " When a man goes away from this world, he 
comes to the wind. There the wind opens for him a 
hole as large as the hole of a chariot-wheel. Through 
it he moves upward and comes to the sun. There the 
sun opens for hhn a hole as large as the hole of a 
’ LambaraThrough it he moves upward and comes 
to the moon. There the moon opens for him a hole as 
large as the hole of a drum. Through it lie ascends 
and comes to a world which is soirowle^ and snowless 
and there remains for aye” (S. 23 ). This passage 
must be regarded as one of the oldest of eschatological 
passages in the Upanishads. In the lEiist place, the 
passage, in itself or m its context, docs not make it 
clear whether such a fate is reserved for all souls or for 
the good souls only ; it speaks of souls without distinc¬ 
tion. The eschatological passages in the Chhandogya 
Upanishad, which we shall quote presently, must be 
regarded as of a later date, because that Upanishad 
goes into very great details over the respective fates 
of the ascetic or the householder, and conagns the one 
to the way of the Gods, and the other to the way of 
the Fathers, In fact, we find in that Upanishad a 
differential elaboration of tlie eschatological idea which 
is advanced in the passage from the Bribadaranyaka 
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which we have already quoted. Secondly, it is re¬ 
markable that, as in the Upanishads generally, so in 
this Upanishad, the world of the moon is r^arded as 
situated at a greater distance from us than the world 
of the sun. Thirdly, it is to be noticed that the Region 
of the Blessed of which the passage speaks is a region 
" without snow.*' Does this mean that the Upani- 
shadic philosopher was tormented by too much cold 
in the region where he lived ? And finally, the idea 
of “ eternity ” is already introduced in that important 
passage, and we are told that such a soul lives in these 
blessed regions for ever and ever. 

35. In the Chh^dogya Upanishad. on the other 

, hand, as we have pointed out, 

EscliatolDg>' ifltbe ...i-i-j j 

cjthandDgya -. iht Two the cschatological idea undergoes 
**“**”* a deal of transfonnation. There 

we are told that there are two ways open to tte 
mortals, the bright way and the dark way, the “ arebir- 
marga" and the “dhmna-marga/' the *' devayana'* and 
the " pitiiyana," the Way of the Gods, and the Way 
of the Fathers. It is these two paths which were 
later immortalised in the Bhagavadglta’ as they are 
already adumbrated in the hymns of the Rigveda', 
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As regards those who practise penance and iaith 
in a forest, says the Upanishad, whether after their 
death people perfonn their obsequies or not, their 
souls enter the path of light, and they move suc¬ 
cessively ’* from light to day, from day to the 
bright half of the month, from the bright half of 
the month to tlie six months during which tlie sun 
moves to the north, from these months to the year, 
from the year to the sun, from the sun to the moon, 
and from the moon to the lightning. There is a per¬ 
son not-hmnan who carries them to Brahman, This 
path is known as the path of the Gods, or the path of 
Brahman. Those who proceed on this path never 
return to the cycle of human existences, yea never 
return" (S. 24 . a). Over against this path, there is 
according to the same Lipanishad another path re¬ 
served for those, who, hving in towns, lead a life of 
charitable deeds and perfonn works of public utility. 
Such people do not indeed travel by the path of the 
Gods which is reserved only for the penance-perform¬ 
ing ascetics of the forest. They travel by the path of 
smoke, " from smoke they go to night, from the 
night to the dark half of the month, from the dark half 
of the month to the six months during which the sun 
moves to the south, but they do not reach the year. 
From these months they go to the world of the fathers, 
from the world of the fathers to the sky. from the sky 
to the moon. There they dweU tiU the time comes for 
them to fall down. Thence they descend by this road : 
from the moon they come down to the siqr, from the 
sky to the wind. Having became wind they become 
smoke; having become smoke they become mist; 
having'become mist they become a cloud; having 
become a cloud they rain down. Then they are horn 
as •either rice or barley, herbs or trees, sesamum or 
beam. At this stage, verily the path is difficult to 
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follow. Whoever eats the food or discharges the 
seed, like unto him do they become" (S. 24 , b}. 

36. It is not difficult to understand that these so- 

Tbe moral backbone caHcd paths are merely imaginary 
of CpimistaBdic tsscha- wavs in which the primeval mind 

tolody. . 

tried to express itself in regard 
to the eschatological idea ; but they were not so 
understood for a great length of time, and dogmatic 
S 3 rstcmati£ers tried to justify them in one way or 
another, the most reasonable of these justifications 
being that the Sun and the Moon and the Smoke and 
the Niglit were regarded as presiding deities, and 
therefore the soul was understood as being given over 
in the charge of these deities who sent liim whither he 
deserved. It is not difficult to see that the two paths 
which are spoken of in the above passage are merely 
mythological explanations of an insoluble problem. The 
great RSmad^, the patron saint of the Deccan, said in 
his Dasabodha that one does not need to believe in the 
two paths. ’ What becomes of the soul after death it is 
not given to man to understand; and if any credit is to 
be given to the author of the Upanishadic passage, it 
is not for having solved the problem but for having 
attempted the solution. Philosophically speaking, we 
are not much concerned with the actual stages of the 
ascent or descent of the soul, but only with the idea of 
ascent and descent. And looking at the problem in 
this way, one is filled with a great deal of surprise and 
admiration when one sees that the ideas of ascent or 
descent were placed on no less than a moral founda- 
J ^ StW I ?r ATFiTO I IT ^ i) 

^ ^ nun T?RT^«r I 5^1? TW 

ftRBt I II tv II ^ ^ ) ?It 

5^ swRiift I I II |j 
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summer solstice.” or finally ” the world of the year,” 
it substitutes ” the worlds of deities" which are 
recognised as properly deities. Then it tells us, 
that " when such a soul has reached the world of 
Bralunan, Brahman directs ins attendants to run 
towards the soul and receive him with all the glory 
which is due to himself alone. He says that as the 
soul has reached the Ageless river, he can never be¬ 
come old. Upon the command, five hundred celes¬ 
tial damseb move towards the soul—a hundred with 
fruits, a hundred with ointments, a hundred with gar¬ 
lands, a hundred with clothes, and a hundred with 
perfumes ; and they decorate the soul \vith all the orna¬ 
ments which are due to Brahman, Being so decorat¬ 
ed, the soul knowing Brahman, moves towards 
Brahman. He comes to the Ageless river which he 
crosses merely by the motion of the mind. He then 
shakes off his good deeds as well as his bad deeds. 
His beloved relatives partake of the good deeds, and 
unbeloved of the bad deeds. And as a man driving 
fast in a chariot looks down on the revolving wheels, 
so does the soul look at day and night, good and bad. 
and all the contrary pairs. Being free from good and 
free from evil, knowing Brahman, he moves towards 
Brahman” (S. 24 . f). 

39. The cuhninating point, however, of the Upani- 
shadic psychology is reached when 
i.if*'** ** immortal come to the treatment of the 

idea of Immortal Life. This is one 
of the crucial points in the interpretation of Upani- 
shadic doctrine, and expert opinion has been divided 
on this point for the simple reason that every dogmatic 
philosopher has wished to find nothing hut his own 
doctrine in the Upanishads. We, who stand for no 
dogma in particular, know how to understand the 
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seed, like unto him do they become" (S, 24 . b). 
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36. It is not difficult to understand that these so- 
called paths are merely imaginary 
ways in which the primeval mind 
tried to express itself in. regard 
to the eschatological idea; but they were not so 
understood for a great length of time, and dogmatic 
systematisers tried to justify them in one way or 
another, the most reasonable of these justifications 
being that the Sun and the Moon and the Smoke and 
the Night were regarded as presiding deities, and 
therefore the soul W'as understood as being given over 
in the charge of these deities who sent him whither he 
deserved. It is not difficult to see that the two paths 
which are spoken of in the above passage are merely 
mythological explanations of an insoluble problem. The 
great Ramadasa, the patron saint of the Deccan, said in 
his Dasabodha that one does not need to believe in the 
two paths/ What becomes of the soul after death it is 
not given to man to understandand if any credit is to 
be given to the author of the Upanishadic passage, it 
is not for having solved the problem but for having 
attempted the solution. Philosophically speaking, we 
ate not much concerned with the actual stages ol the 
ascent or descent of the soul, but only with the idea of 
ascent and descent. And looking at the problem in 
this way, one is filled with a great deal of surprise and 
admiration when one sees that the ideas of ascent or 
descent were placed on no less than a moral fpunda- 
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summer solstice,” or finally ” the world of the year " 
it substitutes " the w’orlds of deities ” which are 
recognised as properly deities. Then it tells us. 
that " when sui^ a soul has reached the world of 
Bralunan, Brahman directs his attendants to run 
towards the soul and receive him with aU the glory 
which is due to himself alone. He says that as the 
soul has reached the Ageless river, he can never be^ 
come old. Upon the co mm a nd , five hundred celes¬ 
tial damsels move towards the soul — a hundred with 
fruits, a hundred with ointments, a hundred with gar¬ 
lands, a hundred with clothes, and a hundred with 
perfumes ; and they decorate the soul with all the orna¬ 
ments which are due to Brahman, Being so decorat¬ 
ed, the soul knowing Br ahman , moves towards 
Brahman. He comes to the Ageless river which he 
crosses merely by the motion of the mind. He then 
shakes ofi his good deeds as well as his bad deeds. 
His beloved relatives partake of the good deeds, and 
unbeloved of the bad deeds. And as a man driving 
fast in a chariot looks down on the revolving wheels, 
so does the soul look at day and night, good and had, 
and all the contrary pairs. Being free from good an d 
free from evil, knowing Brahman, he moves towards 
Brahman” (S. 24 . f). 


39. The culminating point, however, of the Upani- 
shadic psychology is reached when 
^ M« of Immortsi treatment of the 

idea of Immortal Life, This is one 
of the crucial points in the interpretation of Upani- 
shadic doctrine, and expert opinion h as been di%'ided 


on this point for the simple reason that every dogmatic 
philosopher has wished to find nothing but his own 
doctrine in the Upanishads. We, who stand for no 
dogma in particular, know how to understand the 
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UpanisLadic passages on this head, because we want 
to take a merely hbtorical survey of the doctrine, and 
not to press the passages into the service of any parti' 
cular view to which we may be comniitted. Looking 
at the Upanishads from this point of view, we see that 
there is a systematic evolution that could be traced 
through them of the ideas that were held on the sub¬ 
ject of Immortality. We are told in a passage of the 
Chhandogya Upanishad that the best kind of eternal 
life that may be conceived for anybody is that he 
should be " lifted to the region of the deity " whom he 
has loved and worshipped during life, and that he should 
partake of all the happiness that is possible in that 
region (S. 25 . a). Another passage from the Mundaka 
Upanishad tells ns that the best kind of eternal life 
should be regarded rather as the " companionship " 
of the highest God with whom the soul should be libe¬ 
rated at the time of the great end (S. 25 . h). Not 
satisfied with a mere compauionslup, another passage 
declares that eternal life consists in attaining to an 
absolute "likeness'" to God and enjoying life of per¬ 
sonal immortality, a view which plays so large a part in 
the theology of Ramanuja (S, 25 . c). On the other hand 
SankarSchaiy'a would be satisfied with nothing short of 
^ " ahsorption in divinity " and a life of impersonal 
immortality. As rivers which flow into the sea disap¬ 
pear in the mighty waters and lose their name and 
form, even so does the wise soul become absorbed in 
the transcendent Person and lose its name and form. 
As when honey is prepared by the collection of various 
juices, the Juices cannot discriminate from which tree 
they came, even so when tlie souls are merged in the 
Real they cannot discriminate from which bodies they 
came (S. 25 . d). TTiis is nothing short of a doctrine of 
impersonal imraortality. Finally, an important passage 
from the Mundaka Upanishad tells us that the soul of 
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Upanishadic passages on this head, because we want 
to take a merely historical survey of the doctrine, and 
not to press the passages into the service of any parti¬ 
cular view to which we may be committed. Looking 
at the Upanishads from this point of view, we see that 
there is a systematic evolution that could be traced 
through them of the ideas that were held on the sub* 
ject of Immortality. We are told in a passage of the 
ChhSndogya Upanishad that the best kind of eternal 
life that may be conceived for anybody is that he 
should be " lifted to the region of the deity ” whom he 
has loved and worshipped during life, and that he sliould 
partake of all the happiness that Is possible in that 
region (S. 25. a). Another passage horn the Mun<^ka 
Upanishad tells us that the best kind of eternal life 
should be regarded rather as the ** companionship “ 
of the highest God with whom the soul should he libe¬ 
rated at the time of the great end (S. 25. b), Not 
satbfied with a mere companionship, another passage 
declares that eternal life consists in attaining to an 
absolute “ likeness " to God and enjoying life of per¬ 
sonal immortality, a view which plays so large a part in 
the theology of Ramanuja (S. 25, c). On the other hand 
Sahkar^hary'a would he satisfied with nothing short of 
an " absorption in divinity " and a life of impersonal 
immortality. As rivers which flow into the sea disap¬ 
pear in the mighty waters and lose their name and 
form, even so does the wise soul become absorbed in 
the transcendent Person and lose its name and form. 
As when honey is prepared by the collection of various 
juices, the juices cannot discriminate from w'hich tree 
they came, even so when the souls are merged in the 
Real they cannot discriminate from which bodies they 
came (S. 25. d). This b nothing short of a doctrine of 
impersonal immortality. Finally, an important passage 
from the Mun^aka Upanishad telb us that the soul of 
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CHAPTER IV 

ROOTS OF LATER PHILOSOPHIES 


1 . It has been customary among commentators of 
Upanishadic Philosophy to regard 
introdDctory. variegated ptdlosopiiical texts 

of the Upanishads as constitutkig one systematic whole. 
Thus the many great commentators on the Upa ni s ha ds, 
such as those belonging to tire schools of Pluralisin, 
Qualified Monism, Monism, Pure Monism and others, 
have tried to utilise e%^cn those passages, whose import is 
manifestly against the particular doctrines which they 
are holding, as authoritative texts to prop up their own 
particular dogmas, The primary cause of such a hand¬ 
ling of the Upanishads is a mistaken notion of the mean¬ 
ing of revelation. The Upanishads, like the ^gveda, 
having been regarded as a revelation from God, it 
seems impossible to these commentators that such a 
revelation should contain texts which are contra¬ 
dictory of each other. A second reason for the manifest 
attempt to press all the Upanishadic texts into the 
service of the particular dogma to which these philo¬ 
sophers are committed is the lack of a bistorico-criticai 
spirit which refuses to see in the Upanishads the bub¬ 
bling up of the thoughts of numerous sages of anti- 
.quity, each of whom tried to express as naively, as 
simply, and as directly as possible the thoughts wliich 
were uppermost in his mind, and which he regarded 
as fully dracriptive of the view of reality which cons¬ 
ciously or unconsciously had sprung up within him. As 
we shall see in the course of the chapter, the Upani¬ 
shads’stipply us with various principles of thought, and 
may thus he called the Berecyntbia of all the later syS' 
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tcms of Indian Philosophy. Just liie a mountain 
which from its various sides gives birth to rivers which 
run in different directions, similarly the Upanishads'con- 
stitute that lofty eminence of philosophy, which from 
its various sides gives birth to rivulets of thought, 
which, as they progress onwards towards the sea of 
life,' gather strength by the indow of innumerable tri¬ 
butaries of speculation which intermittently join these 
rivulets, so as to make a huge expanse of waters at 
the place where they meet the ocean of life. It is 
thus that we see in the Upanishads roots of Buddhistic 
as well as Jain Philosophy, of Samkhya as well as 
Yoga, of Msmansa as well as ^aivism, of the theistic-my- 
stic philosophy of the BhagavadgitS, of the Dvaita, the 
VfSisbtadvaita as well as the Advaita systems, Let 
no man stand up and say that the Upanishads advo¬ 
cate only one single doctrine. A careful study of 
the Upanishads, supplemented by a critico-historical 
spirit engendered by the study of Western thought, 
soon reduce to noi^ht all such frivolous notions 
that there is only one system of thought to be found 
in the Upanishads, For long the personal equation 
of philosophers has weighed with them in determining 
the interpretation of texts so as to suit their own parti¬ 
cular dogmas. As against these, it shall be our busi¬ 
ness in the course of this chapter to point out how from 
the Upanishads spring various streams of thought, 
wiqch gradually become more and more systematised 
into the architectonic systems of later Indian Philo* 
sophy- 


2 . We shall begin by a consideration of the sources 
of Buddhism as found in Upani- 
literature. It may be re¬ 
membered that the end of the 
Upanishadic period and the beginning of the Bud- 
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histic pedod are contemporeneons, and that the one 
gradually and imperceptibly merges into the other. 
When the ChhSndogyopamshad said that in the be¬ 
ginning verily hJot-Being alone existed, and that it was 
later that Being was bom from it (S. i. a), vre have to 
understand that a reference was made here to a doc¬ 
trine which was to become full-fledged in the later 
denial of existence and the maintenance of a void in 
Buddhistic literature. When in his commentary on 
the above passage, 6 ahlcarach 5 rya states that this 
may refer to the doctrine of the Buddhists, who said 
that “ sadabh^va “ alone existed before the creation 
of anything, he is right in referring it to the doctrine 
of the Buddhists. The metaphysical maintenance of 
Not-Being has its psychological counterpart in the main¬ 
tenance of the theory of the denial of Soul. When 
the Kathopanishad said, that when a man is dead, 
various people think variously about the spirit that 
inspired him, some saying that it still lives, others 
saying that it has ceased to exist (S. i. b), we have 
in embryo the '* anattor-vada " of the Buddhists, the 
theory of a denial of Soul, a theory which the Bud- 
dhists probably held in common with the Charvakas 
with whom there was no soul except the body. Then 
again, the cry of Nachiketas—that everything that exists 
exists only for the nonce and never for the morrow, that 
objects of sensual enjo3rment only wear away the vigour 
of the senses, that life is only as short as a dream, 
that he who contemplates the delights issuing from 
attachment to colour and sex may never crave for 
longevity (S. i. thi<t may be taken to be equally 

well the cry of Buddhism, which is almost contempo¬ 
raneous with the thoughts put into the mouth of 
Nacbiketas, that everything m this world is full of 
sorrow, *‘sarvam duiddiam du^kham,’^ that every 
thing that exists is fleeting and evanescent, “ sarvam 
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kshanikam kshaoikam.” The injunction given in 
the BiihadSranyalfa that a man who thus becomes dis¬ 
gusted with the world should rise from desires for pro¬ 
geny or wealth, and take to the life of a mendicant 
{S, I. dj is only too prophetic of the order of Bhikkus 
in Buddhism as well as Jainism. When again, the 
Aitareyopanishad said that all the existence in this 
world—the five great elements, all the beings that are 
bom from the egg or the embryo or owe their exis¬ 
tence to perspiration or germination from the earth, all 
horses and cattle and men, and finally everything that 
breathes or moves or flies or is stationary—^aU these are 
known by intellect and are based in intellect (S. i, e), 
we have here enunaated for us the root-principle 
of the metaphysics and the epistemology of the Vijna- 
navadins, when we remember that there is only an easy 
passage from the word '* prajnana ” which is actually 
used in the quotation, to the word " vijnana/' which 
the Vijfianavadins use. Finally, when in the conversa¬ 
tion between Jaratkarava and Yajnavalkya in the 
Brihad3ran3ra.ka, Jaratkarava pressed Yajnavalkya to 
the deepest issue, Yajnavalkya said that it behoved 
them to retire to a private place and discuss the merits 
of the question he had asked only in private, and we are 
told that what passed between Jaratkarava and Yajna¬ 
valkya was only a conversation about the nature of 
Karman, and that they together came to the conclu¬ 
sion that a man becomes holy by holy actions and 
sinful by sinful actions {S. i* f.) — a thought which was 
probably later reiterated in the Kathopanisbad where 
we are told that the souls take on a new body in 
inorganic or live matter according to their works and 
wisdom (S. i. g)—a passage where we have once for 
all laid down for us the principle of Karman which 
became the inspiratioD of Buddhistic as well as other 
systems of philosophy in India, but which appears 
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with a peculiar moral force in Buddhistic as in no 
other system of philosophy. Thus we see that all the 
main rudiments of Buddhism are present in embryo 
in the Upanishads: the doctrine of Not-Being, the 
doctrine of Denial of Soul, a contempt of sense- 
pleasure bordering upon pessimism, the order of men- 
(hcants, the idealistic theory of knowledge, and finally 
the doctrine of Karman, It is true that with these 
rudiments Buddhism constructed a philosophy which 
seems to be fundamentally different from the philoso¬ 
phy of the Upanishads, but which as we have seen, 
found sufficient inspiration from them to be traceable 
to them as to a parent, 

3 , Like Buddhism, Sarhkhya was also a system of 
samkhy«totb«chhs- philosophy which was very e^ly 
(htosya, Kntim »td to come into existence. Its origin 
Prama Upaniabads, may cert ainl y be traced to Upa- 

nishadic literature if not even earlier. It is true that 
the Simkhya, along with its compeer system the Yoga, 
is mentioned by name only in such a late Upanishad 
as tile $vetafivatara (S, 2. a) ; but the root-ideas of 
Saihkhya are to be found much earlier in Upanishadic 
literature. When in the Chharidogj^a we arc told that 
behind all things, there are really three primary colours, 
namely the red, the white, and the black, and that it is 
only these three colours whicli may really be said to 
exist, while all other things that are constituted oat 
of them are merely a word, a modification and a name, 
we have the rudiments of the theory of three Gunas 
of the later Sarnihya philosophy—a fact which was 
made use of in the description of the original Prakriti, 
made up of the red, the white and the dark colours by 
the ^vetasvataropanishad (S, 2, b). We must re^ 
member, therefore, that for the origin of the three Gunas 
in the Simkhya phUosophy we have to go to the concep 
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tion of the three coLoviis in the Chh^dogyopanishail 
as repeated aJso in the Svetasvataropanishad. Then 
again, we have an interesting specimen of how SlihMiya 
philosophy was yet in the making at the time of the 
Kathopanishad. When we are told in that Upanl- 
shad that above the Mind is Buddhi, above the 
Buddlii is the Mahat Atman, above the Mahat Atman 
is the Avyakta, above the Avyakta is the Punisha, 
and that beyond and above the Purus lia there is 
nothing else (S, 3. a), and yet again, when we are 
told, just a little after the veise which we havr 
considered above, that the Mmd must be merged in 
the Jnana Atman, the Jn^a Atman in the Mahat 
Atman, and the Mahat Atman in the Santa Atman 
(S* 3. b), we have evidently to equate the Buddhi of 
the one pa^ge with the Jnana Atman of the other, 
the Mahat Atman of the one with the Mahat Atman of 
the other, and the Purusha of the one with the ^nta 
Atman of the other, only the Avyakta of the first 
passage wliich comes in between the Mahat Atman and 
the Purustia iiaving been ehded in the second scheme 
for the sake of convenience, or even for the sake of 
metre. In any case it stands to reason that we may 
suppose til at in these tw'o passages we have 
enunciated lor us Mind and Intellect, die Mahat, the 
Avyakta, and the Purusha,—categories which play such 
an important part in the later Samkhya philosophy. 
Then also we have to note that the conception of the 
Lihga-^rira in the later Samkhya philosophy is aheady 
adumbrated for us in the PraSnopauishad, which re> 
iterates from time to time the nature of the Purusha 
with sixteen parts. In this body verily is that Being 
who is made up of sixteen parts, says one passage 
(S. 4.. a); another goes on to enumerate the constitu- 
ents of this Person which are breath, faith, space, air, 
light, water, earth, the senses, mind, food, power. 
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penance, ritual, tarman, the worlds, and the name 
(S. 4. b). It may be noticed that the sixteen parts 
that are here declared to constitute the Person are 
more or less mythological and fabulous in their nature ; 
but we are concerned here more with the idea of the 
Person vdth sixteen parts than with the constiitterUs of 
the Person themselves. When the later SSriUrhya Philo¬ 
sopher developed his conception of the Lihga-sarira con¬ 
sisting of seventeen parts, he must have had at the back 
of his mind this conception of the Person with sixte<m 
parts from the Prafriopanishad, even though there is 
an amount of difierence between the two conceptions. 

It is to be remembered, nevertheless, that the Pranas 
and the dements, the senses and the mind, which are 
enuinemted in the Pra^opanishad as constituting the 
Person with sixteen parts, are also included in the 
conception of the Linga-^ira in the later Saihkhya 
philosophy, which only elaborates these and makes 
the lihga-^aiTra consist of the five elements, the 
Pranas, the five senses, and the mind, all of which ^e 
included in the scheme of the Pra^opanishad, with 
the addition of mteUect only. Finally, the rdation of 
the sixteen parts in the Pra^opanishad to the Person 
luxnsdi IS also noteworthy, as we are told that these 
parts are to the Person as nveis are to the Ocean, the 
former merging themsdves into the real being of the 
latter, "what exists really and uitimatdy being the 
Person in one case, and the Ocean in the other, As 
the rivers which flow to the Ocean disappear after 
having reached the Ocean, their very name and torm . 
are destroyed, and they are simply called the Ocean, 
even so these sixteen parts tend towards the Person, 
and reaching him disappear, their very name and form 
are destroyed, and they are simply called ^the Person, 
who is hiinseif without parts and immortal ( 5 . 4. c). 
Or, to take another metaphor, this time a realistic one, 
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tliese parts are centred in the Person as spokes in the 
navel of a wheel (S. 4, d). In any case, it is noticeable 
that the conception of the Person with sixteen parts 
in the Pra^nopanishad may safely be regarded as the 
precursor of the later Samkhya conception of the 
Linga-sarira, which was itself borrowed by the later 
Vedantic philosophy* 


4. We have hitherto considered the traces of Upa- 
nishadic Satbkhya philosophy in 
Samk&ya Id the Sve- Chhandogya, Katha and Pra^ 

tasyatam Opanlsbad. . 

na Upamshads. The wc«s 
however, of Saihkhya philosophy is the ^veta^va- 
tara which gives ns a fuller and more detailed account 
of Saihkhya philosophy as understood in those days. 
To begm with, it may be remembered that the ^vetSsva- 
tara was written at a time when the VedSnta, the 
Saihkhya, and the Yoga were yet fused together. 
There was yet no definite line of cleavage between the 
Maya of the Vedanta and the Prakriti of the Saihkhya, 
and the Samkhya was, like its compeer sy'stem the 
Yoga, theistic in its metaphj'sical standpoint. The 
Svetasvataropanishad weavers between the theistic 
and the deistic view of the Godhead, In one place 
God is described as bringing to maturity Nature or 
Svabhava, when he is said to preside over the pro¬ 


cess of development and to utilise the Gu n as as best 
he may {S. 5. a}. He is also described ^ the Lord of 
Fradhana or Prakriti, of individual Souls, as well as 
of Gunas (S, 5. b). like a spider that weaves a web 
out of the material from within itself, the one 
God-head unfolds himself by means of the qualities 
bom of Prakriti (S, 5. c). The Prakriti is m^dy 
God’i magic power, and God is the great magician 
(S, 6, a) . With his powers, God is described as crea¬ 
ting the world, while the other, namely the Indi- 
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viduaJ Sou], is described as bound in the chains 
fofged for him by the Universal Soul (S. 6. b)* In 
tMs way we get a theistic description of the God¬ 
head, who is endowed with aU activity, and the 
power of creation and government. On the other 
band, there are other passages where God is described 
as Living apart from Prakrit! in a transcendent sphere, 
while the Individual Soul in the bUndioldment of lus 
ignorance lies by the Prakriti and is caught in the 
meshes of her love (S. 7. a). In a true deistic spirit 
God is described as only the spectator of actions, as 
being absolutely free from the mfiuence of qualities 
and as thus living apai’t from contamination with 
Prakriti (S. 7, b). We need not point too often that 
the ^vet^vatara was written at the time of the part¬ 
ing of the ways between the VedSntic, the Samkhya 
and the Yoga Schools of Thought, which explains 
why we have not in the ^vetasvatan cut-and-dry doc¬ 
trines about Nature and God and their inter-relation 
That the Samkhya and the Vedanta were merged 
together at the time of the ^vetS^vataia could alsi 
be proved by the way in which the Upanishad describes 
the tawny-coloured being (Kapila) as first created by 
the Godhead, who is described as lookmg upon him 
while he was being bom (S, 6. a). Much controversy 
has arisen about the interpretation of the ivord "Kapha" 
in the above passage and doctrinaires are not wanting 
who hold that the Kapila referred to in the above 
passage was no other than the originator of the Sam- 
khya Philosophy. It need not be denied that the 
autlior of the ^vetSSvatara had no idea whatsoever at 
the back of his mind about the existence of Kapila, 
the originator of the Sarhkhya Plihosophy, but it is 
evident from the way in which two other passage 
from the same Upanishad tell us that the Kapila of 
the above passage is merely the equivalent of Hiia^iya- 
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garbha, the IntennediaTy Person, the Logos of 
Indian Philosophy, who was the fiist to be crea^ 
by God, and who was endowed by him with 
all powers (S. 8. b) ; while what doubt may still be 
lurkiiig about such a Vedantic interpretation of the 
word Kapila, which the author of the Upanishad 
must have had in mind, may finally be set at rest 
by the consideration of a last passage from the §vet^\'a' 
tara, where we are told that it was Brahma, the 
Creator, who was first created by tlie Godhead as in¬ 
termediary between himself and creation (S, 8. c), 
thus placing beyond the shadow of a doubt the identity 
of the Kapila l^hi of ^vetSivatara V, 2 with the 
Hiranyagarbha of ^vetSivatara III. 4 and IV. 12, as 
well as the Brahma, the Creator, of ^vetaivatara 
VI. 18. 

5 . As for the roots of the Yoga system, we must 

also turn to the $vet35vatara, 
Upanisbad# imd locits classtcus. There 

is a passage of a very peculiar in¬ 
terest in the second chapter of the ^ve^vatara 
which gives us the rudunents of the practice and 
philosophy of the Yoga doctrine as later formu¬ 
lated. It may be seen that in the first place 
it calls our attention to the posture of the body 
at the time of practising the Yoga. Antidpating 
the BhagavadgltS, it tells us that we should hold 
the trunk, the neck, and the head in a straight line at 
the time of meditation. No elaborate scheme of 
Asanas is yet furnished, which was to form the principal 
theme of the New Upanishads, especially those pertain¬ 
ing to Yoga which brought KSjayoga into line with 
Hathayoga. Then, secondly, we are advised to con¬ 
trol our senses by means of mind, a process equivalent 
to the later Pratyahara, Thirdly, we are told to rer 
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gulate our breatli, implying that it should be made 
rbythmicali which practice may be called the precursor 
of the later Pranayama. Fourthly, we are told that the 
environment in which one should practise meditation 
should be pure, and free from sand and fire, as well as 
soimds and water-pools, and that as far as possible, the 
meditation should be practised in the recesses of a 
cave. Fifthly, we are informed of the harbingers of a 
spiritul day-light to come, namely the forms of mist 
and smoke, the sun and the fire, as well as other appear¬ 
ances which will be discussed in the last chapter of 
this work. Sixthly, we are led into the secret of the 
physiological effects produced by the "fire of Yoga 
We are told that one who practises Yoga becomes age¬ 
less and immortal; and that he feels his body to be 
light and completely healthy. Lastly, the §vet 3 ^va- 
tara immediately carries us to the highest result secur¬ 
ed by the practice of Yoga, namely, to the state of 
figmadhi , where the Individual Soul sees the Univer¬ 
sal Soul and becomes one with him (S, 9. a), a fact 
adumbrated in the famous Yoga-SUtra' — tada drask- 
tuh svarupe avasthSnam. The process of DhSranS and 
Dhy 3 Ha as preparatory to Samadhi are not separately 
mentioned in this Upanishad for the reason that both 
of them may be seen to be parts of, and thus capable of 
bdr^ incorporated in, the highest state, namely, that 
of Samadhi. The Kathopanishad, however, makes 
mention of Dharana and tells us that this consists 
in a continued equanimity of the senses, mind, 
and intellect, and calls it the behest state of Yoga 
( 5 . 9> b) ; while the DhySna is also mentioned in the 
SvetaSvatara i, 14, where we are asked to meditate 
upon the Godhead and to bring him out of the recess 
of our heart {S. 9. c). We thus see that if we just add 
the Yama and the Niyama of later Yogic philosophy 
to the various elements of Yoga as mentioned in 
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the old Upanishads, namely, the Asana, the Pr 5 nayama. 
the Pratyahara, the DharanS and the Dhyana, all 
as preparatory to SaiuMhi, we have the full-fledged 
eight-fold scheme of the Yoga, or the Way to Spiritual 
Realisation. Moreover, the deistic conception of God 
as advanced in the Voga-Sutras, especially in a SQtra 
like Jtleiakarmtsvipakaiaytdh aparamfi^hiah purusha- 
vi^esha l^atah, is already present in the Upanishads 
when, as in the Mundaka, we are told that the Uni¬ 
versal Soul merely looks on, while the Individual Soul 
is engaged in the enjoyment of Prakriti, or, as in the 
Katha, the Godhead is described as being beyond the 
reach of the sorrows of the world, just as the Sun, who 
is the eye of the world, is beyond the reach of the de¬ 
fects of vision (S, 9. d). Finally, the physiological 
basis of Yoga was being already discussed in the days 
of the Kaushitald and the Maitii, when it seems 
an impetus was being given to phy^ological thought, 
which, as later advanced by the embryological and 
other discussions in the Garbhopanishad, was to pave 
the way for a physiology which was to be at the root 
of the systems propounded by Charaka, Agnive^ and 
others. Thus in the Maitri Upanisbad an enumera¬ 
tion is made of the seven Dhatus ; bone, skin, muscle, 
marrow, flesh, semen and blood; of the four Malas, 
namely, mucus, tears, faces, and urine; and of the 
three Doshas, namely, wind, bile, and phlegm (S, 9. e); 
and in the Kaushitald Upanishad we are told that 
the blood-vessels that go from the heart to the 
PuTItat are as small as a hair divided thousand-fold, 
and that they are either tawny-coloured, or white,or 
dark, or yellow, or red (S. 9. f). With a little variation 
these blood-vessels were described, before the time of 
the Kaushitaki, in the ChhSndogya, as being tawny, 
white, blue, yellow and red (S. 9. g), and in the Briha- 
dsrapyaka as white, blue, tawny, green and red 
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(S. 9. h). Whatever we may say about the " white '' 
blood-vessels or " yellow ” blood-vessels and the rest, 
it is evident that the authors of these passages knew 
at least the distinction between the blue and the red 
blood-vessels, a fact of great physiological importance. 
It was the study of Yoga which was the cause of the 
rise of physiological science which w'as the precursor of 
the later full-fledged systems of medicine* 

6, The mention of blood-vessels and the Purltat 
takes us to another subject, namely i 
The Upaniohads and source of Certain NySya-Vai- 
vaiaesMitn. ggshika doctiines OS found in the 
Upanishads, It may easily be seen that the Upani- 
shads are in a sense entirely different in their tenor and 
argument from the systems that go under the names 
of Nyaya-Vai^hika. While the business of the Vaiie- 
shika philosophy is to make a catalogue of ultimate 
existences in Nature, and of Nya3ra philosophy to 
discuss the nature of dialectic and its aherratlDns, the 
Upanishads aim at stating as simply as po^ible the 
metaphysical doctrine of Atman. The only point 
of contact, it seems, between the NySya-Vai^eshika 
on the one hand and the Upanishads on the other, so 
far as their metaphysics is concerned, b the concep¬ 
tion of the Summum Bonum or Moksha which the 
NySya-Vaifeshika S3ratems derive from the Upanbhads. 
Moreover the Nyaya-Vai^hika systems of philosophy 
require a highly developed stage of logical thought 
which would care more for the instrument of know¬ 
ledge than for knowledge itself. Hence we do not 
find many traces of the NySya-Vai^hika doctrine in 
the Upanishads. But the doctrine of the Puritat as 
advanced in the Upanishads has been bodily taken by 
the Nya)ra and Vai^eshika systems of philosophy, and a 
change lor the better has been abo introduced in that 
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doctrine by those systems. While the Biihadaranya- 
kopanishad tells us, probably for the first time in 
the history of Upanishadic Thought, that at the time 
of sleep, the Soul moves by the Na^is to tlie Puritat, in 
which it takes lodgment and causes the physiological 
action of sleep (S. lO. a), the Nyaya pliilosophy takes 
up this idea from the BrihadManyaka, only substitu¬ 
tes Mind for Soul, and saj^s that it is the Mind which 
thus moves through the arteries to the Puritat, and it 
is only when the Mind is lodged in the Puritat that 
sleep occurs. The principal reason for the change 
thus introduced by the Nyaya Philosophy seems to he, 
probably, that one could easily predicate sleep about 
the Mind, but could neiv'er predicate it about the 
Soul, which must he regarded as always un-aleeping 1 
Secondly, the Vai^eshika philosophy itself, particularly 
in its enumeration of the Dravyas, namely the 
five different Elements along with Kala, Manas and 
Atman, the Dik being included in the Ak§4a, is in¬ 
debted to many passages from the Upanishads where 
the five Elements are mentioned along witli other 
conceptions, as for example, to the parage in the 
^vetasvatara where we are told that the Atman is the 
Time of Time, and that the Elements, namely, 
earth, water, fire, air and ether are merdy his handi¬ 
work (S. lo. b). Finally, when the Chbandogya Upa- 
nishad says that it is the Aka^ or etb^ which is the 
carrier of sound,*—^for we are told, it is by Akasath^ man 
calls, it is by Aka^ that man hears, it is fay Akasa 
that man is able to hear the echo of a sound (S, lo.c),— 
we are introduced to a conception which later played 
such an important part in the Naij^yika philosophy 
when it defined Aka^ by its principal mark, namely, 
that of hpjng the carrier of sound. The Mfinans^ 
doctrine, on the other hand, it may be remembered 
by the bye, is more sdentifically correct than the 
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UpaEishadic-Kaiyayika doctrine when it tells ns 
that it is the air which is the carrier of sound 
and not ether—a fact corroborated by modem 
science. 

7 . The MTm 3 ns 5 ^ school of thought, by the very 

nature of its ritualistic problems, 

The UpnniBh&dft end much in commoji with 

Mtmanstt. , ^ , 

Upanishadic phiiosophy, whose 
business it is to consider the nature of the Ultimate. 
But there is one very important philosophical doctrine 
of the Mlmansakas wkich has been advocated by the 
l^vasyopanishad. Tliis Upanishad tells us that" those 
who walk on the path of ignorance, namely, that of 
works, go to pitchy darkness; while those who walk on 
the path of knowledge go to greater darkness still. 
Ignorance leads to the one result, while knowledge leads 
to the other. This is what we have heard from the Sages, 
who have told us about the nature of ignorance and 
knowledge. But he, who knows both the path of ignor¬ 
ance and the path of knowledge together, by bis know¬ 
ledge of the one is able to cross the bund of death, and 
by his knowledge of the other to attain to immortality " 
(S.ii). This very important quotation from the l^vasyo- 
panishad tells us the way of synthesis out of the conflict 
ing claims of works and knowledge. On the one hand, 
mere works are insufficient, on the other, mere know'- 
ledge is insufficient. The Pim'a Mlmans^ which 
advocates the one and the Uttaxa Mimosa which 
advocates the other may both be said to take partial 
views. As a^inst both these the Isavasyopanisbad 
tells us that he who knows how to reconcile the claims 
of both works and knowledge is able to extricate him¬ 
self from the evils inherent in either and to enjoy the 
advantages of both by going beyond both of them. 
We know how in later times there was a very great con- 
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flict between the schools of Prabhakara, Kumarilabbatta 
and Ank ara, the first maintaining that absolution 
could be attained only by means of works,—and know¬ 
ledge itsdi he regarded as work,—the second main- 
taining that absolution could be attained only by a 
combination of knowledge and W'orks, and the third 
maintaining that absolution must be attained only 
by knowledge. The IsSvasyopanishad puts forth an 
idea which supports neither the doctrine of Prabha- 
kara on the one hand, nor the doctrine of Sankara on 
the other, but only the doctrine of Kumarilabhatta that 
absolution is to be obtained by a combination of know¬ 
ledge and works, while it even goes beyond Kumarila- 
bhatta in asserting that both knowledge and works 
are to be negated in the higher synthesis of realisa¬ 
tion. As Kumarilabhatta said a bird could not fly 
in the heaven merely by one wing, but only by means 
of both wings together, sunilarly, says the I^vasya. 
maTi must reconcile the claims of both knowledge and 
works to be able to soar in the regions of the Infinite, 
the synthesis of soaring being even superior to the 
fact of equipoise. We thus see how the l^avasyopani- 
shad puts forth a theory which later became the pivot 
of the doctrine of the moderate Mimansakas, support¬ 
ing as it does neither the doctrine of the ultra-Ml- 
mansakas, nor that of the ultra-Vedantists. 

S. As for the roots of ^vism In the Upanishads, wc 
must turn again to the ^vetSSva- 
though Uma as a 
heavenly damsel is mentioned sg 
far back as the Kenopanishad, stUl, for a detailed 
and systematic philosophy of ^vism, we must neces¬ 
sarily turn to tlie Svetaivatain. It is true that 
the conception of Rudra-^iva was being developed 
since the days of the Rigveda and the Atharvave^; 

•5 
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but it is only when we come to the time of Sveta- 
ivataia that we find the doctrine of ^iva placed 
on a more or less philosophical foundation. )\e 
are told in this Upanishad that “it is the Cod 
who supports both the mutable and the im¬ 
mutable, the manifest and the unmaiufest* As con¬ 
trasted with Him is the powerless Atman, who is 
bound on account of his being the enjoyer of the fruits 
of action ; but that, when this Atman knows the 
he is relieved of his bonds, namely, the Pa^ “ 
(S. 12. a). The philosophy of Pa^u, Pati, and Pa^ is 
thus to he already seen in an embryonic stage in the 
^veta^vatara. " Rudra is the only Lord God. They 
do not maintain another God. He who rules these 
worlds by means of his powers, standing before every 
man’s face, and destroying the created world in anger 
at the time of the Great End (S. 12. bj—He is the 
Lord ^iva, who, liidden in all beings, is the sole enve- 
loper of the universe, who is like the very subtle film at 
the top of ghee, by the knowledge of whom alone comes 
freedom from the meshes of ignorance ” (S. 12. c). 
“ Verily does the God spread manifold the meshes in 
liis hands, and move on the surface of this globe. 
He creates and recreates and maintains his sove¬ 
reignty over all the worlds ’’ (S. 12. d). In this 
fashion is the God Rudra, who is identified with §iva 
or T&i, magnified in the ^vetasvatara as the only Lord 
God w'ho is the Supreme Soul of Souls and who is the 
Governor of the universe, by the knowledge of whom 
alone the individual Soul, who is bound down in the 
meshes of ignorance, can attain absolution. This was 
the manner in which the ^veta^vatara paved the way 
for later Saivism, its theistic way of glorification, 
suffused with a trinitarian monism, becoming the pivot 
of the doctrines of Kasmir ^vism and Southern 
§aivism> 
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9 , When we come to discus the relation between 
tlic Upanistiads and the Bliaga- 
vadglta, we must observe at the 
b^tn'oentbeUpnatAhads OutSOt that a full dlSCUS&ion of 
th* Bhaenvadiita. problem cannot be attempted 

at the short space at our disposal in this cliapter. 
The problem is so interesting and so wide that a full 
discussion of it could he attempted only in a sepa¬ 
rate treatise, It is necessary for us nevertheless to indi¬ 
cate the main lines of the relation between the Upani' 
shads and the Bhagavadgita at this place, lliere is an 
amount of truth in the famous verse which tells us 
that " the Upanishads are lihe a cow, Krishna like a 
milk-man, Atjuna like the calf that is sent to the udders 
of the cow before milicing, and the Bhagavadglth like 
the milk-nectar that is churned from the udders of the 
cow/* As illustrations of the way in winch the 
Bhagavadglta borrows ideas, phrases and even senten¬ 
ces from the Upanishads, w^e have to note how the 
verse from the Katbopanishad which teUs us that 
'' the Atman is never hom nor is ever killed, he never 
comes from anything, nor becomes anything, he is 
onhom, imperishabie, eternal, has existed from all 
eternity, and is not killed even when the body is killed 
(S. 13. a) is reproduoed almost word for word in 
BhagavadgTta H, 20 ] as weQ as that other verse from 
the Katha which telis ns that ** when a killer thinks 
he a killing and whai the killed thinks he is being 
kill^, neither of them verily lowws, for the Atman is 
neither killed nor ever kills," (S. 13 - !>) reproduced 
in those very words m BhagavadgTta II. 19. Then 
again we sce how a verse from the Katbopanishad 
which teUs us that " the Atman is not even so much 
as heard of by many, that even hearing Him people 
do not know Him, that the speaker of the Atman is a 
■tirade, tiiat the obtainer of Him must have exceed- 
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ing umgbt, that he who comes to know him after 
being instructed by such a wise man is himself a mira¬ 
cle ** (S. 13. c} is paraphrased and adopted in fihaga- 
vadglta 11. 29; while another verse from the same 
Upanishad '*What w'ord the Vedas declare, what 
word the penances busy themselves about, what word 
inspires the life of spiritual discipleship, that word, 
briefly I tell thee, is Om " (S. 13. d) is also reproduced al¬ 
most word for word in BhagavadgTta VIIL 13. Finally , 
the conception of Devayana and Pitriyana, the path 
of the Gods and the path of the Fathers (S. 13, e), 
which the Gpanishads, as we have seen, themselves 
borrowed from the Vedas, was handed over by them 
to the Bhagavadgita, w'hich, in a very crisp descrip¬ 
tion of the two paths (VIIL 24"25 )j t ells us, in the very 
same strain as the Upanishads, that those who move 
by the path of the Gods move towards Brahman, while 
those who go by the path of the Fathers return by the 
path by which they have gone. 

Ifl. So far we have considered the passages from 
ueTciopmtnt r.f the Bhagavadgita and the Upani- 
Bhneavacij^ita ove* the shads which 3X6 Substantially 
Upaniehnds. idcnical from the point of view of 

either phraseology or ideology. We shall now consi¬ 
der those passages and ideas from the Upanishads 
which the Bhagavadgita has borrowed, transformed, 
and developed, so as to suit its own particular philo¬ 
sophy. The verse from tJie T^v^yopanishad which 
tells us in a spirit of apparent contradiction that a 
man should spend his life-time only in doing actions, 
for it is only thus that he may hope to be untainted 
by action " (S. 14. a), has supplied the BhagavadgltS 
with an idea so prolific of consequences that the 
Bhagavadgita has deemed it fit to erect a whole pbilo- 
.sophy of Karmayoga upon it. As we may also point 
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oat in the chapter on the Ethics of the Upanishads, 
this passage supplies us with the means as well as the 
goal of moral life, without giving us the connecting 
link between them. As we shah see later, the prin¬ 
cipal theme of the Bhagavadgita is to teach a life of 
activity coupled with the effects of actionlessness 
through the intermediate linkage of un-attachment to 
and indifference to the fruits of action. Secondly, 
when in the Mundakopanishad we find the descrip¬ 
tion of the Cosmic Person with fire as his head, the 
sun and the moon as his eyes, the quarters as his ears, 
the Vedas as his speech, air as his Prana, the universe 
as his heart, and the earth as his feet (S. 14. b), we have 
in embryo a description of the Vi^varbpa which later 
became the theme of the famous Eleventh Chapter 
of the Bhagavadgita on the transfigured personality 
of Krishna. It is true at the same time that the 
Mundakopanishad probably borrows the idea from the 
Purushasukta, but it is equally true to say that it 
supplies the BhagavadgitS with a text upon which 
the latter enlarges, and evolves the conception of the 
Cosmic Person, who fills all, who is all-powerful, to 
whom the past and the future are like an eternal now, 
submission to whom and assimilation to whom consti¬ 
tute the ends of mortal endeavour. Then, thirdly, 
while the Kathopanishad gives us a scheme of psycho¬ 
logical and metaphysical existences mixed together 
in a famous passage where it declares that beyond 
the senses are the objects, beyond the objects is 
mind, beyond the mind is intellect, beyond the 
intellect is Mahat, beyond the Mahat is the Avyakta, 
and finally beyond the Avyakta is the Puiusha, 
beyond whom and outside whom there is nothing 
else (S. 14. c), the Bhagavadgita simplifies the scheme 
very much by retaining only the psychological 
categories and doing away with the metaphysicali 
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for the simple reason that it understands the passage 
to have a psychological rather than a metaphysical 
significance. Thus, when the BhagavadgTtS, in III, 4s, 
tells us that beyond the senses is mind, that beyond 
the mind is intellect, and that beyond intellect is the 
Purusha, it drops out altogether the categories of the 
objective world, — tlie Mahat and the Avyatta,—retains 
only the psychological categories and simplifies 
the scfieme immensely. Finally, tire devotional im¬ 
pulse whicli beats in the heart of Narada when he im¬ 
plores SanatkmnSra to initiate him into spiritual wis¬ 
dom {S. 15, a), as well as the equally fervent emotional 
attitude of Brihadratha when he requests ^akayanya 
to lift him out of the mire of existence like a frog from 
a waterless well (S, 15. b),—which emotional attitudes 
may be seen to be strangely in contrast with the 
otherwise generally dry inteUectual argumentation of 
the Upanisbads,—become later almost the founda- 
tion^tone for the theistic-mystic philosophy of the 
Bhagavarigita, in which the dry intellectualism and 
the speculative construction of the Upanlshads dis¬ 
appear, and we have the rare combination of poetry and 

t tulosophy which makes the " Up^ana of the 
vetasvatara (S. 15. c), or Bhafcti" to God as 
to Gum (S. 15. d) the sim qud non of a truly mystic 
life, whose end is the realisation of God. 

11 , In one important respect, however, the Bba- 

Th* Aaviittbii tn uw gavadglts takes a position almost 
upanubftds uid u» antagonistic to the position ad* 
BbsaaTadgtw. vanccd in the Upanisbads. In the 

Kathopanishad, we have the description of “ the eter¬ 
nal A^vattha tree with its root upwards and branches 
downwards, which is the pure immortal Brahman, in 
which all these worlds are situated, and beyond which 
there is nothing else (S. 16). In this passage we are 
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told that the A^vattha tree b the Braiunan itsdf, and 
that it fe inipeiishable. On the other handi the Bha- 
gavadgita, at the opening of its 15th Chapter, telb 
ns ttiat " the Asvattha tree has its root upwards and 
branches downwards. Its leaves are tl\e Vedas. It 
sends out its branches both downwards and upwards, 
whicit are nourbhed by the Gin^. The sensual 
objects are its foliage. Yet again, its infinite roots 
spread downw'aids in the form of action in the human 
world. It b not possible to have a glimpse of that 
tree here in thb fashion. It has neither end, nor be¬ 
ginning, nor any stationariness whatsoever. After 
having cut off this Asvattha tree, winch has very strong 
roots, by the forceful weapon of unattachment, we 
should then seek after that celestial abode from 
which there is no return, and reach the primeval 
Person, from whom ail exbtence has sprung of 
old ” (XV. 1-4). We are not concerned here to dis¬ 
cuss the merits or demerits of thb description of the 
Asvattha tree in the Bhagavadgita. We shall not 
consider the contradictions that are introduced in thb 
description, but we are concerned here only to find 
how far this description from the Bbagavadglta agrees 
with the description in the Katliopanbhad. It may 
be noted at once that there b an agreement be¬ 
tween the Upanbhad and the Bbagavadglta so far as 
the ASvattha tree b regarded as having its root upwards 
and its branches downwards. But, wlule the Upani- 
c had teaches that the Asvattha tree b real, and iden¬ 
tical with Brahman, and therefore impossible of being 
cut off, the Bhagavadglta teaches that the Asvattha 
tree must be regarded as unreal, and as identical with 
exbtence, andtlierefore that it is necessary to cut off thb 
tree of exbtence hy the potent weapon of non-attach¬ 
ment, The two descriptions seem to be almost at 
daggers drawn. It may be noticed by students of 
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comparative mythology that the descriptions ot the 
A^vattha tree in the UpanJshad and in t he Bhagavadgita 
have an analogue in the description of the tree Igdrasii 
in Scandinavian m^dhology. It is important to notice 
also that the description of the Igdrasd agrees with 
that of the Upani^iads in making the tree identicaJ 
with Reality, and therefore having a real concrete ex¬ 
istence. On the other hand, it agrees with the Bha- 
gavadglta in making the actions, the motives, and the 
histories of mankind tlie boughs and branches of this 
tree of existence. We cannot do better than quote 
in this place Carlyle's famous description of the tree 
Igdrasil: "All Life is figured by them as a Tree. 
Igdrasil, the Ash-tree of Existence, has its roots deep 
down in the kingdoms of Hela or Death; its trunk 
reaches up heaven-high, spreads its boughs over the 
whole Universe ; it is the Tree of Existence. At the 
foot of it, in the. Death-kingdom, sit Three nomas 
Fates, — ^Uie Past, Present, Future; watering its root 
from the Sacred Well, Its 'boughs,' with their bud¬ 
dings and dislcafings,—events, tilings suffered, things 
done, catastrophes,—stretch through all lands and 
times. Is not every leaf of it a biography, every fibre 
there an act or word? Its boughs^ are Histories of 
Nations. The rustle of it is the noise of Human Ex¬ 
istence, onwards from of old. It grows there, the 
breath of Human Passion rustling through it ; —or 
storm-tost, the storm wind howling through it Hke 
the voice of all the gods. It is Igdrasil, the Tree of 
Existence. It is the past, the present and the future ; 
what was done, what is doing, w-hat will be done ; the 
infinite conjugation of the verb To do.” It is unfortu¬ 
nate that the Scandinavian description should have 
placed the roots of the Ash tree deep down in the 
kingdoms of Hela or Death, and even though its trunk 
is described as reaching up heaven-high, it were much 
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to be wisted that its roots had come from the region 
of the life eternal In that respect, both the Bhaga- 
vadgTtS and the Upanishads have a distinct advan*- 
tage over the Scandhiaviaii mythology, 

12 , We must not forget, however, to dipc ii^ the 
„ _ merits of a question which has 

chbMdofiyfl and the assumed some importance at the 
Kriaium of ibe Bha« hands of Certain modem inter-' 
gaiHidsita. preteis of the Bhagavadgita and 

the Upanishads, especially because it seems to us 
that these interpreters have raised a dust and com¬ 
plain that they cannot see. In the ChhSndogya, 
there is the mention of a Krishna who was the son 
of DevakI, and these interpreters feel no difiElculty 
in facilely Identifying hjm with Krishna, the son of 
DevakI, who was the divine hero of the MahSbbSrata. 
We shall see how futile such an identification is. 
But before we go on to this discussion, we must state 
first the meaning of the passage where the name of 
Krishna, the son of DevakI, occurs. In the third 
chapter of Chlmndogya, there is a passage which stands 
by itself, the purport of which is to liken a man to 
a sacrificer and thus institute a compaiisoa between 
the human life and the sacrificer’s life. What hap¬ 
pens in the case of the life of a sacrificer ? When ha 
undertake to perform a sacrifice, he is first disallowed 
to take food, or to drink water, or in any way to 
enjoy. This constitutes his Dlksh^ Then, secondly, 
there are certain ceremonies called the Upasadas in 
that sacrifice, in which he is allowed to eat and drink 
qnd enjoy himself. Thirdly, when such a sacrificer 
wishes to laugh, and eat and practise sexual inter¬ 
course even while the sacrifice is going on, he is 
allowed to do so if he just sings the hymns oi praise 
called the Stutasastras. Fourthly, he must give certain 
s6 
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Daadpas or gifts to the sacdfidal priests m honour of the 
sacrifice that he is perforrmng* Fifthlyj he poius out 
the Soma libation which is equivalent to a new birth 
of the sacrificer. Finally, the saciificer takes the 
Avabhiitha bath at the end of the sacrificial ceremony 
which puts an end to the sacrifice, These are the 
stages through which a saciificer’s life passes. Now 
we are told in the passage which we axe discussing that 
Ghora Angirasa, the reputed teacher of Krishna who 
was the son of Devald, institutes a comparison be¬ 
tween the life of a sacrificer and the life of a man in 
general At the initial stage of a man's life, he has to 
serve merely as an apprentice, and cannot eat and drink 
and enjoy on cert^ occasions. Secondly, another 
stage opens before him, namely, when he can eat and 
drink and enjoy himself. Thirdly, when he grows a 
little older, he can laugh and eat and practise sexual 
intercourse. Fourthly, the price which he has to pay 
for leading a holy life is that he should cultivate the 
virtues, namely, penance, liberality, straightforward¬ 
ness, hannlessness, and truthfulness. Fifthly, when 
he has procreated, we may say he is bom again in his 
child. The fi nal act of the human drama takes place 
when death lets down the curtain, and the man is on 
the point of departing from his life. At such a critical 
time, says Ghora Afigirasa to Krishna—and we are 
told that when this knowledge was imparted to Krishna 
he never thirsted again for further knowledge— 
—man must take refuge in these three thoughts : 
Thou art the indestructible ; Thou art the unchange¬ 
able ; Thou art the very edge of life (S, i?). From 
passage a number of modem critics have argued 
that the Krishna, the son of Deval^J, who is mentioned 
in this passage, must be regarded as identical with 
Krishna, the son of Vasudeva, who, as wre have pointed 
out, is the divine hero of the MahihhSrata. Mr. 
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Grierson in the “Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics ” points oat m a very ladle fashion, that 
“ Krishna Vasudeva, who was the founder of the new 
monotheistic religion, was the pupil of a sage named 
Ghora Ahgirasa, who taught him so that he never 
thirsted again.’* In answer to such an identification 
of Krish^, the son of Vasudeva, and Krish^, the 
pupil of Ghora Ahgirasa, we have to point out that 
this is merely an assertion without proof. It 
passes our und^tanding how for the simple reason 
that K^h^, the pupil of Ghora Mgirasa, was the son 
of Devakt as mentioned in the Chhandogya, be could 
be identified with K^hna, the son of Devakl, of the 
MahcibhSrata, where no mention is made whatsoever 
of Ghora Ahgirasa who was the teacher of Krishna in 
the Chhandogya. Such a fact cannot be easily ignored 
in a work like the Mahabharata which is expected to 
give us everything about the divine warrior Krish^, 
and not leave the name of his teacher unmentioaed. 
If the Krishna of the Chhandogya is to be identified 
with the Krishna of the MahSbh^rata, for that matter 
why should not we identify the Hari^handra of the 
Aitareya BrShmana who had a hundred wives with 
the Harischandra of mythology who had only one 
wife ? Mere siimlaiiiy of name proves nothing. It fills 
one with humour that a new facile philosophy of 
identifications Brahmana^wise should have been insti¬ 
tuted in modem times by a host of critics of no 
small calibre when they would raise a huge stmeture 
of mytluco-imaginaiy identifications by rolling to¬ 
gether the god Vishnu of Vedic repute, NSrSyana the 
Cosmic God, K^hna the pupil of Ghora Anghs^, and 
Vasudeva the founder of a new religion, and thus tiy to 
prove that the sources of the religion of the Bhagavad- 
gita are to be found in the teaching of Ghora Ahgirasa 1 
There would seem to be some meaning, however, in the 
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attempted identi£catioii of the Kp<ihoa of the Chli5ii- 
dogya mth the o^ the Bhagavadgita> when, 

in verse 4 passage we are discussing, we are 

told that the ^fts which such a saciificer should make 
to priests are those of the following virtues: Tapas, 
Danam, Arjavam, Ahiusa and Satyavachanam. 
This list is closely sinular to the list of virtues enum¬ 
erated in the BhagavadgTta XVI, 1-2, where the 
same virtues are enumerated along with a number 
of other virtues, and almost in the same order. But 
this fact also proves nothing, because, as we have 
pointed out in the preceding paragraphs, the Bha- 
gavadgita is a congeries of quotations, phrases, and 
ideas borrowed from the Upanishads, and it is only 
by accident, as we may say, that the five virtues 
mentioned above should have been enumerated in the 
Upanishadic passage where Krishna, the son of Devaii, 
is also mentioned. There is a story about the Delphic 
Oracle that a number of trophies were hung round 
about the temple in praise of the god who bad 
saved so many souls at difierent times from ^p- 
wreck in the midst of waters. A philosopher 
went to &e temple and asked. Yea, but where 
are those that are drowned ? Similarly may we say 
about the virtues in the Cbhindogya passage 
which are identical with the virtues in the pas^ 
sage from the BhagavadgTta. True, that the virtues 
enumerated in the ChhSndogya almost correspond to 
the virtues enumerated in the Bhagavadgita; but, 
why, for the world, should not the essence of the teach¬ 
ings of Gbora Angirasa have been incorporated into 
the Bhagavadgita, when the Upanishad passage teUs us 
that at the last moment of a man's life, he should fake 
resort to these three thoughts: Thou ait the indes¬ 
tructible, Thou art the unchangeable, Thou art the 
veiy^edge of life ? Why ^ould not the Bhagavadglta 
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have profited by these three expressions t AJisMta, 
Achyuta and Pi^asamSita ? Why should it have left 
us merely with the advice that a man should utter Om 
at the time of his death and meditate upon God? 
Finally, we may say that the burden of the proof of 
the identification of the two Krishnas falls upon those 
who make the assertion, and so fax as their arguments 
have gone, we do not think that they have, in any 
way, proved the identification at all. 


13 . The relation of the Upanishads to the Brahma- 
The upsij-hfldB and sdtras is no less mteresting and 
tbe scbDDis of tfac v«' HO less important than the rela<- 

tion of the Upanishads to the 
BhagavadgTtS. In fact, the whole of the philosophy 
of the Ved^ta in its various schools has been based 
upon these three foimdation-stoiies, namely, the Upa- 
nisbads, the Brahmasutras, and the Bht^vadgit^, 
and thus it may easily be expected that the inter¬ 
relation of the Brahmastitras to the Upanishads from 
which they were derived must constitute an equally 
important problem, Badaiayana, the author of the 
Brahmasutras, borrows so frequently and so immense¬ 
ly from the Upanishads, in fact, all his aphorisms 
are so much rooted in the texts of the Upanishads, 
that it would he impossihle either to understand or to 
interpret the Bralr^sutras without a perpetual re¬ 
ference to the texts of the Upanishads. As to whe¬ 
ther he taught the dualistic Vedanta or the qualified 
monistic Vedanta, or the monistic Vedanta, it is not 
our business here to discuss; but it must be remem¬ 
bered that each of the three great schools of Vedantic 
philosophy, namely, the schools of Madhva, RSmSr 
nuja, and Sankara, interprets the Brahmasntras as 
well as the Upanishads in its own way. The ^uddhad- 
vaita, the Dvaitadvaita and other interpretations of the 
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philosophy of the RrahmasOtras and the Upanishads 
are merely varied combinations of the ultimate posi¬ 
tions reached in these three main systems of philosophy. 
Hence, when we have discussed how far theUpanishads 
sanction the difierence between the Dvaita, the 
Vi 4 ish'tadvaita and the Advaita schools of philosophy, 
we have exhausted all the different fundamental con¬ 
ceptions of the Vedanta, from whose permutation and 
combination all the other systems are derived. And 
even while we are discussing these three main schools 
of Ved 5 ntic philosophy, a number of fundamental 
propositions arise, difierence in the treatment of which 
constitutes difference in the systems themselves. Thus 
the main problems which tliese philosophers have to 
answer are these ■ What is the nature of God ? Is He 
different from, included in, or identical with the Ab¬ 
solute ? In other v'ords, are the theological concep¬ 
tion of God and the philosophical conception of the 
Absolute one and tlie same ? WTjat is the relation of 
the Individual to the Universal Soul in these systems ? 
Do these systems maintain the reality of creation, or, 
do they suppose that, after all, creation is only an 
appearance and an illusion ? WTiat is the doctrine of 
Immortality in these S3^tems ? What do these systems 
say about the immanence and transcendence of God ? 
How can we define the Absolute—in positive terms, 
in negative terms, in both, or in neither? The an¬ 
swer to these and other problems of the same kind 
constitutes the Jttttdutnsfttutu ^ivtstotits of the systems 
themselves. We shall see how the three great schools 
of Vedantic philosophy find answers for these pro¬ 
blems according to their different lights in the texts 
of the Upanishads. 

14 . The dualistic school of philosophy initiated by 
Anandatirtha finds justification for its maintenance of 
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the doctrine of the entire disparateness of the Indivi¬ 
dual and the Universal Souls in 

t;p“:sr ^ ^ 

the Katha, which tells us that *' in 
this world there are two Souls which taste of the 
fruits of action, both of which are lodged in the 
recess of the human heart, and which are as 
difierent from each other as light and shade" 
(S, i8. a}, corrected, as later, in the passage from 
the Mundakopanishad which tells us that " there are 
two birds, companions and friends, both sitting on 
the same tree, of which one partakes of the sweet 
fruits of the tree, while the other without eating mere¬ 
ly looks on " (S. i8, b). The difficulty in the passs^e 
from the Kathopanishad which we have quoted 
above is—bow can we regard the Universal Soul as 
enjoying the fruits of action ? The enjo3rment of the 
fruits of action could be predicated only about the 
Individual Soul and not about the Universal Soul 
which must be regarded as above such enjoyment. 
Hence, it was probable, tl^t the Mun^aka Upa> 
nishad relieved the Universal Soul of the burden of 
the enjoyment of the fruits of such action, and laid 
the fact of enjoyment at the door of the Individual 
Soul In any case, it is worth while noting that the 
Individual Soul is in the above two passages spoken of 
as being entirely distinct from the Universal Soul, and 
as being probably dependent upon it. These are the 
texts, which, like the later one from the Bhagavadgi^ 
“ there are two Persons in this world, the Mutable 
and the Immutable; the Mutable is all these beings, 
while the Immutable is the one who exists at 
the top of them " (XV. i6), have been quoted in 
support of their doctrine of the entire disparateness of 
the Individual and the Universal Souls by the followers 
oi Madbva, Then, again, when they speak about 
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the esdstenoe of a supreme God, who b the creator, the 
preserver and the destroyer of the universe, who 
exbts as a personal Being, and as overdord of all the 
Soub who are his servants, they have ample justifica¬ 
tion in passages like the one from the Svetasvatara 
which tells us tlmt'' there is a single God who b hidden 
in all beings, who pervades all, and who b the inner 
Soul of all Soub" (S, ig. a), as well as those others 
from the $vetaivatara itself which tell us that 
" beyond tbb universal God there exbts nothing, than 
whom there b nothing subtler or greater, who stands 
motionless like a tree in the sky and filb every nook 
and cranny of the universe (S, 19. h), or again like 
that last passage from Svetasvatara, which, in the spirit 
of Xenophanes, telb us that God b all eye and ail ear— 
ouiXb; mt, oJXoj 5* x'iicotfi 

—^with hb face everywhere, hb hands and feet every¬ 
where, who creates the beings of the earth and the 
fowl of the air, and who brings into being both the 
heaven and the eartli {S, 19. c). Such a th«)iy of 
the sovereignty of the Lord over organic as well 
as inorganic nature brings in its train a reahstic 
theory of creation which telb us that all these beings 
were created from Him ; they live and move and have 
their being in Him ; and they are ultimately resolved 
in Him ” {S. 20- a), as well as that all inorganic nature 
was aeat^ by Him, " space being the first to come 
out of Him, from which later were produced air and 
fire and water and earth, and the herbs and the trees and 
the food in the universe ” (S. 20. b). We have already 
seen in our discussion of the theories o f cosmogony in an 
^a rlipr chapter that a realbtic account of creation such 
as b implied in these passages b really an obstacle to 
those who try to make creation merely an appearance 
or an illusion, and that therefore these texts support 
the doctrine of the realbtic theory of creatkm of 
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Madhva as of none else. It is true that Sanhara tries 
to explain the ablative implied in " yatova " or " tas- 
m^va " as being Adhish|iiana-pahchaml, Ramanuja 
trying to explain it as merely Upadana-panchainT, 
while Madhva explains it truly as Nimitta'pan- 
chaml. This is as nmeh as to say, that while accord¬ 
ing to Sankara the Atman or the Ultimate Reality 
stands behind the universe as the support and sub¬ 
stratum of all creation wbicli merely appears on it. 
according to Ramanuja, the Atman is the material 
cause of the univeise as gold of gold-ornaments or 
earth of earthen-ware in quite a realistic manner, while 
according to Madhva, the Atman or the Supreme Soul 
is the creator of the universe or the instrumental cause 
of its unfoldment. Finally, so far as the doctrine of im¬ 
mortality b concerned, a pass^e like the one from the 
Chhandogya w'hich teUs us that the worshipper is 
lifted up to the region of the deity whom he has 
worshipped in life (S. at) supports the doctrine of 
Madhva that absolution consbts not in being merged 
in the Absolute, nor even in being assimilated to Him, 
but in coming near his presence and partidpating 
in hb glory so that the devotee may be lifted, according 
to the requirements of the doctrine of Kiamamukti, 
along with the God whom be lias worshipped, to the 
state of the highest absolution at the end of time. 


The Trttme Abeoluts 
df RAmoDuli. 


15 . H^mShuja agrees with Madhva in maintaining 
the utter sepaiaten^ of the In¬ 
dividual Soub and God, the 
reality of Creation, as well as to 
a great extent the doctrine of Immortality; but he 
differs from him in regarding the Absolute to be of 
the nature o£ a Triune Unity,—a sort of a philosophic 
tripod,—of which Nature, the Individual Souls, and 
God form the feet. So far^ again, as the relation 

*7 
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between the Souls and God is concemed, he disagrees 
with Madhva in maintaining a qualitative monism, 
though he agrees with him in maintaining a numerical 
pluralism. For his doctrine oi Triune Unity, RamS- 
nuja finds ample justification in the passages from the 
^vefcaivatara which tell us that there are " tlrree ulti¬ 
mate existences, all of them eternal and all together 
constituting the Absolute, namely, the powerless un¬ 
knowing Soul, the powerful knowing God, and the 
eternal Prakriti, which exists for the enjoyment of the 
individual Soul, and from which he receives recompense 
for his works " (S. 22. a), and yet again that ” man 
need but know the three entities which constitute the 
Absolute, namely, the enjoyer, the enjoyed, and the 
mover, and that when a man has known these three, 
nothing remains to be known ’* (S. 22. b). Thus we 
see that the Absolute of Ramanuja consists of Nature, 
Soul and God, God being identical with the Absolute 
considered in his personal aspect, while there is only 
this difference between tliem that while God is the 
theological conception, the Absolute is the philosophi¬ 
cal conception, of tlie Triune Unity. It thus comes 
about that God is as much the Soul of Nature as 
he is the Soul of Souls. This is tlie fundamental 
platform in the philosophy of Ramanujachaxya, and 
^ve shall see what justification he finds for such views 
m the Upanishads themselves. 


Godf ^ul ot Na- 
ittre. 


16 . How is God the Soul of Nature ? There is 
a p^sage in the Brihadaranyaka 
which fells us that God is the 
Antarylmin of the universe: He 
lives inside and governs the universe from within. 
This doctrine of the Antary 3 min, which b advanced 
in that Upanishad in the conversation between Udda^ 
laka Ampi and Yajnavalkya, constitutes the funda- 
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mental position m the philosophy of Ramanuja when 
he calls God the the Soul of Nature. Udd^ka 
Aruni asked Yajhavalkya two questions. ’* Pray tell 
me,” he said, " wliat is the Thread by which this 
world and the other world and all the things therein 
are held together ? ” *' Pray tell me also/* he con¬ 

tinued, " who is the Controller of the Thread of this 
world and the other world and all the things therein?” 
These are the two celebrated questions propounded 
in the passage which we are discussing, namely, the 
doctrine of the Thread and the doctrine of the 
Thread-Controller, YajnavaJkya answered the first 
question by saying that Air might be regarded as 
the Thread by which this world and the other 
world and all the thinp therein are held together. 
The second question he answered by saying 
that He alone might be r^arded as the inner Con¬ 
troller ■' who dwells in the earth and within the earth, 
whom the earth does not know, whose body the 
earth is, who from within controls the earth. He 
is thy Soul, the inner controller, the immortal. He 
who dwells in the waters and within the waters, 
whom the waters do not know, whose body the 
waters are, who from within controls the waters. He is 
thy Soul, the inner controller, the immortal/' Thus 
Yajnavalkya went on to tell Uddalaka Arum that the 
inner Controller is He who is immanent likewise ” in 
fire, in the intennnndia, in air, in the heavens, in the sun, 
in the quarters, in the moon, in the stars, in space, 
in darkness, in light, in all beings, in Pra^, m 
all things and within all things, whom these things 
do not know, whose body these things are, who con¬ 
trols all these things from within. He is thy Soul, the 
inner controller, the immortal. He is the unseen 
seer, the unheard hearer, the unthought thinker, the 
unund^stood undeistaader; other than Him, there is 
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DO seer, other than Him there is no hearer, other than 
Him there is no thmker, other than Him there is no 
understander; He is thy Soul, the inner controller, 
the immortal. Everything beside Him is naught " 
[ 5 . 23. a). In this wise does Yajhavalkya declare the 
immanence within, and the inner control ot the universe 
by the all’pervading God. In the same fashion does 
the author of the Taittirlya tells us that " at the 
time of creation, God entered everything that he 
created, and after having entered, became both the 
This and the That, the Defined and the Undefined, 
the Supported and Supportless, Knowledge and Not- 
Knowledge, Reality and Unreality—yea, he became 
the Reality ; it is for this reason that all this is verily 
called the Real ** (S. 23. b). This passage also decla* 
res the immanenoe of God in all things whatsoever^ 
even in contradictories, and tells us that what thus 
comes to exist is the ReaL The whole of Nature, 
therefore, which is God's handiwork, as well as God's 
garment, is filled and inspired God who is its inner 
Controller and Soul. 

17 . How is God the Soul of Souls ? We are told in 

the Bphadaranyaka by the help of 
ttie sotu of a simile which is oft repeated in the 

Upanishads that "just as the spokes 
of a whed are held together in the navel and felly 
of a wheel, similarly in this Supreme Soul are centred 
all these beings, all gods, all worlds, all the individual 
souls—the Supreme Soul is the king of them all" 
(S. 24. a). In another passage, the same Upanishad tells 
us, by a change of metaphor, that "just as little 
sparlm may come out of fire, even so firom the Supreme 
Soul all pra^, all worlds, all gods, all beings come 
out This is to be mystically expressed by saying 
that tlae Supreme Soul is the verity of verities; the 
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pra^, as well as other things mentioned along with 
them, are verities, of whom the Univeisal Soul is the 
supreme verily *' (S. 24. b). In these passages we are 
told how God may be regarded as the Soul of Souls, 
and we are also unmistakably told that the Supreme 
Soul is the Real of the Reals, the verity of verities, 
the individual souls and the world being themselves 
verities. This is corroborated by another passage of 
the Brihad 5 ranyaka which tells us that God is the All— 
^'both the formed and the formless, the mortal and 
the immortal, the stationary and the moving, the this 

and the that.He is the verity of verities, for 

all these are verities, and He is the supreme verity " 
(S, 24. c). Both the moving and the stationary are 
thus the forms of God; this is as much as to say, that 
God is the Soul of organic as well as inoiganlc nature. 
He fills the Souls as he fills the Universe, and controls 
them both as their inner governor. 


18 . What is the doctrine of Immortality corres¬ 
ponding to such a philosophic 
position ? RSmanuja's main text 


Docfzliie 
ef loamortailfT. 


in this matter is the passage from 
the Mundbka which tells us that ''when the de¬ 
votee sees the golden-coloured Person who is the all¬ 
doer, the all-governor, and the source of the universe, 
be shakes off both sin and merit, and free from 
these, attains to divine likeness *' (S. 25. a). We have 
already noticed to a certain extent In the concluding 
portton of the last chapter how this concepdon of the 
immortal life in RSmSnuja compares with the concep¬ 
tions both of Madhva and ^nka-ra . While, to Madhva, 
beatitude consists in being lifted up to the region of 
the deity and coming into his presence, to R 3 m 3 nu]a 
it consists in attainii^ to divine assiimlaticm and in 
being like him though difierent from him, while to 
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Ankara it consists in being finally atoned to Divinity and 
being absorbed in that Divine life in such a way that 
no trace of personal existence remains. These concep¬ 
tions of Immortahty are the logical outcome of the 
philosophical positions advanced by these thinkers. 
We are not concerned here to discuss which of them 
seems to us to be philosophically sound, but we are only 
noting how each of these philosophers finds Justification 
for bb theory of the immortal life in the Upanishads 
themselves. There is a further point in which Madhva 
and Ramanuja agree with each other and differ from 
Sankara. In a passage from the Mundaka we 
are told that " a man, who has attained to a per¬ 
fect catharsis from evil, and has his mtellect firmly 
rooted in the principles of the Vedanta, after death 
goes to the r^ons of Brahma, with whom he attains 
to final absolution at the time of the great end" 
(S. 25. b). This passage preserves the personal im¬ 
mortality of the souls and kee^ them from being 
absorbed in divinity. Such a " Kramamukti,” as it is 
called, is not in line with the real philosophical posi¬ 
tion of Advaitism, which sees in man the possibility of 
being liberated even while he lives, According to 
Advaitism, it is possible for man to attain to " Jivan- 
raukti" as it is c^ed, to become free while living and 
though living, to say nothing about the state of the 
soul after man’s death. When a man has realised 
God, he becomes one with Him, and is absorbed in 
him. That is the Advaitic position. There is an end 
of the matter, and the help of no celestial god, how¬ 
ever great, need be invoked for carrying such a de¬ 
votee along with him to the state of liberation at the 
time of the Great End. 

19 . How does Sankara's philosophy lead to such a 
view of the immortal life ? What are the logical pre- 
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suppositions of such a doctrine ? What, in other 

words, are the fundamental concep- 
Thc lundBmentnj pro- -ticjiis gf ^aAkara's philosopliy which 

Phiiotopby. ultimately justify such a view of 

the absorption of the Individual 
into the Universal Soul ? How does Ankara answer 
the problems which have been mooted in the systems 
of Madliva and RamSnuja ? A full solution of these 
questions c ann ot be attempted here. We can only in¬ 
dicate the lines on which Sankara answers the oppo¬ 
site points of view and constructs an Advaitic pliilo- 
sophy, which b all the wliUe, according to him, based 
on the Upanishads themselves. From the point ol 
view of the Absolute, swi specie cciemitatis, Natme 
and Soul and God are aU equally appearances. The 
Absolute alone is : and Nature and Soul and God are, 
only so far as they are, the Absolute, But, specie 
UmporiSt there is a Nature, there are the Souls, there 
is a God, Sankara makes t he great dbtmction between 
the Paramarthika and Vyavaharika views of reality 
as Kant makes the distinctron between the noumenaJ 
and the phenomenal. It is from the phenomenal point 
of view that we may say that Sods are different frou] 
God ; that Nature exbts as a hdcros ; that God creates; 
but noumenally, the Absolute alone exists, and Nature, 
and Sods, and God are all merged in the Atsolute. 
For him who sees the Atman everywhere, what difier- 
ence can ever remain, asks Sankara ? All difference 
vanbhes for him. Theologians may battle among 
themselves, but the Absolutist battles with none.” 
It is from this point of view that the truths of 
the dualistic and the qualihed-monbtic systems 
of the Vedanta are both subsumed io the higher 
synthesis of the monbtic. We shall see how Sankara 
finds justification for such views m the Upani- 
shads. 
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20 . The fundaniental platform of ^ahkaiite phihK 


sophy is that the universe is one: 
that there is no difference \sithjn 
it, or without it. From death 


Thm ihe 

Mljr 


to death does he go, says the Kathopanishad, who 
sees difference in this world: non-difierence can he 
perceived only by the highly trained intellect 
(S.26. a). Brahman is alike throughout its structure, 
and the knowledge of any of it is the 

knowledge of the whole. When Svetaketu returned 
from his teacher's house, proud, self-satbfied, and 
thinking himself learned, his father asked him whether 
his teacher had taught him the knowledge of Ultimate 
Existence, " by hearing which everything that is not 
heard becomes heard, by thinking which everything that 
is not thought becomes thought, by knowing which 
everything that is not known becomes known.” ^veta- 
ketu plainly confessed ignorance and requested his 
father to tell him what that supreme instruction was. 
Then Aruni, his father', told him that, ” just as by the 
knowledge of a lump of earth, everything that is made 
of earth comes to be known, aU this being merely a 
word, a modification and a name, the ultimate &ul>* 
stratum of it ail being the earth • that just as by the 
knowledge of a piece of iron everything made of iron 
becomes known, all this being merely a word, a modi* 
fication and a name, the ultimate substratum of it all 
being iron ; that just as by the knowledge of a pair of 
nail-scissors, everything made of steel becomes known, 
all this being merely a word, a modification and a name, 
the ultimate substratum of it all being steel" ^S. 26. b), 
similarly, when any part of Brahman is known, the 
whole of it is known, the ultimate substratum of it 
all being Brahman itself, which is self-identical, self- 
subsistent, and self-known. The implication of this 
passage U that everything that exists is Brahman, 
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This is corroborated also by a passage from the 
daranyaka when in his conversation with his wife 
Maitreyi, YSjhavalkya said " all this Bry^ima^-hood, 
all thk Ksli^tnya-hood, all these worlds, all these 
gods, all these beings, in fact, eveiy^thing Uiat exists 
is Atman* Just as when a drum is being beaten, one 
is not able to grasp the external sound, but by grasp- 
ing the drum or the beater of the dmm, tlie sound be¬ 
comes graspM; Just as when a conch-shell is being 
blown, one is not able to grasp the external sound, but 
by grasping the conch-sheU. or the blower of the conch- 
shell, the sound becomes grasped ; that just as when a 
lute is being played, one is not able to grasp the ex¬ 
ternal sound, but by grasping the lute or the player of 
the lute, the sound becomes grasped" (S. 26, c), 
similarly, in the case of the knowledge of the external 
world, if one is not able to grasp the external world as 
it is in itself, by grasping the Mind, or by grasping 
the Atman, the external world becomes grasped. This 
latter statement, of course, is only Implied in the above 
passage, and not explicitly stated; but it cannot be 
gainsaid that the Atman is here compared to the lute- 
player or the dnmi-beater or the conch-blow'er, w'hilc 
the Mind by means of which the Atman perceives is 
compared to the lute or the drmn or the conch, while 
the external world is compared to the soimds that 
issue from these instruments. This is verily an ideal¬ 
istic monism in which the active part is attributed to 
the Atman, while the Sliiid serves as the instrument for 
its activity. In another passage of the same Upa- 
nishad, Yajhavalkya tells Sfaitreja that the Atman 
is the only knower and that he could not be 
known by anyone except himself. " It is only 
when there seems to be a duality that one smells 
the other, that one sees the other, that one 
hears the other, that one speaks about the other, t ha t 
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one iniagiiie& about the other, that one thinks about 
the other; but where the Atman alone is, what and 
whereby may one smell, what and whereby may one 
perceive, what and whereby may one hear, what and 
whereby may one speak, what and whereby may one 
imagine, what and whereby may one think ? He 
who knows all this, by what may anybody know Him ? 
He is the eternal knower, by what may He be known?" 
(S, 26. d). Such a doctrine takes Yajhavalkya peri¬ 
lously near the position of an absolute solipsism 
from which he tries to extricate liimself in his oonver- 
sation with king Janaka in a later chapter of the same 
Upanishad when he tells us that " when it is said 
that such a one does not see, the real truth is that he 
sees and yet does not sec; for never is die vision of 
the seer destroyed, for that is indestructible; but 
there is nothing besides him, and outside him, w'hich 
may be said to be seen by him. When it is said that 
such a one does not smell or taste or speak or 
hear or imagine or touch or know, he docs all these 
things and yet does not do them, for never are the 
olfaction, the taste, the speech, the audition, the ima¬ 
gination, the touch and the knowledge of him des¬ 
troyed, for they are indestructible; there is, however, 
nothing outside him and different from him which he 
may smell, or taste, or speak, or hear, or imagine, or 
touch, or think" (S. 26, e). In this way, does Yajnava- 
Ikya extricate himself from the absolutely solipsistic 
position in which his absolute monism has landed him, 
The outcome of these passages is, that for the Abso¬ 
lutist there is nothing different from or outside the 
Atman, that knowledge of any part of him is the 
knowledge of the whole, that all causation is ultimately 
due to him, that evei3rthing beside him is an appea¬ 
rance, that he is the only eternal knower, and that it 
is only when he becomes entangled in the phenomenal 
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acts oi perception and knowledge that he may be said 
to perceive and know, and yet the truth is that he 
does not perceive and know. The Atman is the only 
entity to e^st, and there is naught beside him. 

21 . Even though metaphysical philosophy may re- 

•nicneeiidve-ppsitive such a rigorisUc conception 

chMactertoarion of ihc of the Absolute, for the purposes of 
AbMiutc, religion and for the explanation 

of the phenomenal existence of the world, a God has 
to be invented, who, in Mani^ukyan fashion, should be 
the lord of all, the tnower of all, the inner controller 
of aU, the fons et of all, the final haven of 

all. Advaitism does not n^ate such a conception of 
God. It requires God just for the sake of the pur¬ 
poses above mentioned; but higher than God philo¬ 
sophically, it regards the conception of the Absolute, 
God to an Advaitist is the personal aspect of the 
Absolute, and the Absolute the impersonal aspect 
of God, It is in this spirit that the Mandukyopani* 
shad makes a distmetion between the conceptions of 
God and the Absolute, and regards the latter con¬ 
ception as philosophicaliy even a higher one. 
"The Absolute is neither inwardly cognisant, nor 
outwardly cognisant, nor on both sides together. It 
is not a oognition-mass. It is neither knower nor 
not-knower. It is unseen, unpracticable, ungraspa- 
ble, indefinable, unthinkable, unpointable. It is the 
essence of tlie experience of self-identity ; in it all this 
universe ceases. It is tranquil, blessed, and without a 
second " (S. 27. a). It is true that there are a few posi¬ 
tive characterisations of the Absolute in this passage ; 
but the general description of it is, as may be easily re¬ 
marked, couched only in n^ative terms. It is impossi¬ 
ble for any absolutist philceophy to say anything, and 
to say^at the same time that it is not outside itsdf. 
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However much a rigorou!?ly monistic philosophy may 
describe the Absolute in negative tcntis, the very 
negation becomes affirmation, and it cannot rid itself 
entirely of some positive characterisation at least of 
the Absolute. It was this that happened in the case 
of the Upanisbadic Absolute. The Biihad^aQ3raka 
describes tlie Absolute as " the not-gross and the not- 
subtle, the not-short and the not-long, the not-glowing 
and the not-shadowy, the not-daik, the not-attached, 
the flaTOUr-less, the smell-less, the eye-less, the ear¬ 
less, the speech-less, the mind-less, the Prapa-less, the 
mouth-less, the un-inteinal, the un-extemal, con¬ 
suming nothing, and consumed by none" {S. 27. b). 
This is a purely negative characterisation of the Ab¬ 
solute in tire BrihadSrauyaka. The Ka^a mixes up 
n^jative and positive characterisrics of it, as does 
the Mun^kopanishad, The Ka^ha tells us that the 
Brahman is " sound-less, touch-less, foim-less, taste¬ 
less, imperishable, smell-less, begiiming-le^, end-less, 
greater thm the great and eternal, gamering which one 
is able to escape the dutches of death " {S. zj. c). The 
Mundaka tells us that the Brahman is " unpointable, 
ungraspable, vdthout family and without caste, without 
eye and without ear, without hands and without feet, 
eternal, all-pervading, omnipresent, extremdy subtle, 
imperishable, and the source of all beings " (S. 27. d). 
The t}rpical fonnulation of the negative characterisa¬ 
tion of the Absolute is in the famous fonnula " Neti 
Neti," w’hich, as we shall presently point out, is itself 
interpreted in a negative as well as a positive signifi¬ 
cation. In most of the passages from the Brihadl^ 
ranyaka in which this famous expression occurs, the 
intended meaning is that the Absolute is character¬ 
less and indefinable ; that whatever may be predicat¬ 
ed of it falls outside it and thus fails to define it. 
" The Atman is ungraspable for he cannot be grasped; 
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he is mdestnvctible for he cannot be destroyed ; he is 
unattached because he clings to notbli^; he is un- 
boundj he do^ not ^^'tiggle, he is not injured...... 

Know this to be the secret of immortality, said Yajna- 
vabiya to Maitreyi, and forthwith he entered the 
order of SaihnySsa*' (S. 27. e). There is. however, 
one jassage from the Bnhad5ranyaka where an at¬ 
tempt is made to give a positive connotation to the 
expression Neti Neti: “ It is for this reason that they 
describe the Absolute as Neti Neti: there is nalbing 
which exists outside it, the Erahman being all-inclu¬ 
sive {S, 27. f). The inclusive character of the Absolute 
leads to a transcendental view about it in a later passage 
of the Erihadaranyaka where the Absolute is described 
as full both '■ of light and not-light. of desire and not- 
deslre, of anger and not-anger, of law and not-law, having 
verily filled all, both the near and the far-off, the this 
and the that, the subject and the object ” (S. 27. g). 
We thus see how the Upanishadic characterisation of 
the Absolute passes from the negative stage of neither- 
Tior, through the affirmative stage of inclusiveness, to 
the transcendental state of either-or, 

22 . What is Sankara's answer to the question of 
the relation betwera tie Self and 
Of idofltiiy, Greation the Absolute ? It is true that the 
■nd immortauty- Absolute sub specie fsiemitatis is 
the only reality ; hut what can we say about the reality 
of what we empirically call the Self ? Sankara an¬ 
swers that the Self is empirically real, but tiansccn- 
dentahy ideal. From the phenomenal point of 
view, we say that it exists as a separate entity ; but 
transcendentally, it is identical with the Absolute. 
There are many passages in the Upanishads whi(di 
support this view of Sankara. The Chhandogya teUs 
us that “ the Self which inhabits the body is verily 
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tbe Brahman, and that as soon as the mortaJ coil is 
throvm over, it will finally merge in Brahman" 
(S. 28. a). In the ^vetl^vataxa we are told that " the 
individual Self flutters like a swan in the wheel of 
Brahman considering itself and its Mover as separate 
entities; but it is only when it becomes one with it 
that It becomes immortal" (S. 28. b). The Brilia- 
daranyaka tells ns that "he who worships the deity as 
separate from himself is merely the beast of the gods " 
(S. 28. c). In the Taittirlya an identity is asserted 
between the person in the Man and the person in the 
Sun (S. 28. d). The Mundakopanishad teaches the 
identity of the Soul pent np in the recesses of the 
human heart with the Supreme Person, and identifies 
both with the Universe (S, 28. e), Finally, in that oft- 
repeated instruction wHch Arimi imparts to ^veta- 
ketu, he teaches the absolute identity of tbe Self and 
Brahman (S. 28. f). These passages are verily a crux 
to the non-Advaitic interpreters of the Upaniahads. 
What does Sankara say, again, to the question of 
Creation ? What, according to him, is the relation 
that subsists between the world and the souls on the 
one hand and Brahman on the other so far as 
creation is concerned ? To explain creation empiii'- 
cally, Sankara draws upon the Mundakopanishad 
which tells us that " just as a spider creates and re¬ 
tracts its thread, as the herbs and trees grow upon the 
surface of the earth, just as from a living person the 
hairs of the head and the body grow, similarly, from 
this immutable Brahman does all this universe spring" 
(S. 29. a) ; and yet again "just as from a fire well-lit 
thousands of scintillations arise, and into it are 
resolved, similarly, from this immutable Brahman 
manifold beings come into existence and into it 
are merged " {S, 29. b). As regards the doctrine of 
Immortality, Sankara asserts the impersonal immorta* 
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lity of the liberated Souls in their final mergence in 
the Absolute. "Just as rivers, which flow into the ocean, 
disappear in it after having thrown away their name 
and form, similarly, the Sage after having thrown off 
bis name and form enters the highest heavenly Person 
(S. 30, a). ‘"His breath does not expire; being 
Brahman himself,, be goes to Brahman ; as a serpent 
may throw off his slough, even so does tie Sage cast 
off his mortal body(S. 30. b). This last passage irn- 
phes also the state of " Jivanmukti," inasmuch as it 
asserts that having realised his identification with 
Brahman even while life lasts, he merges in Brahman 
wh^ he has thrown ofi his mortal cod. 

23 . We now come to discuss a problem, upon which 

Tbr« theartes .boat tl^ere has httxi a great deal of differ- 
tiie origia of th« Uoc' ence of Opinion among inteipre<- 
tiine of May.. Vedantic philosophy, name¬ 

ly, problem of the sources of the doctrine of Maya. 
There are, on the whole, three difleient theories which 
try to account for the doctrine of MayS, as found in 
Sankara and later writers, in three different ways: 
according to the first, the doctrine of MSya is a 
mere fabrication of the fertile genuis of ^afikara; 
according to the second, the doctrine of Maya as 
found in Sankara is to be traced entirely to the in¬ 
fluence of the Sfinyavada of the Buddhists ; accor¬ 
ding to the third, Sahkaia*s doctrine of MjlyS is to 
be found already fuU-fiedged in the Upanishads, of 
which he is merely an exponent. To say that the doc¬ 
trine of Maya is a fabrication of Sankara is to deny 
outright the presence of its sources in the Up anish ads. 
To say that it is the outcome of the nihilism of the 
Buddhists is to give, in addition, merely a negativistic, 
nihilistic interpretation to the philosophy of Ankara. 
To say, again, that the doctrine of Maya is to be 
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iound full-fledged in the Upanishads is to deny the 
process of the development of thought, especially in 
such a well-equipped mind as that of S ankar a, All these 
theories could be disproved If we find sufficient justi- 
fication for the sources of the doctrine of Maya in the 
Upanishads, and if Ankara's philosophy be shown to 
have developed these, and brought them to maturity* 
One of the chief ways in which an attempt is generally 
made to trace the source of the doctrine of Maya in 
the Upanishads is to find in a Concordance references 
to a word like M5ya, and to argue therefrom as to the 
presence or otherwise of that doctrine in the Upani¬ 
shads. Such a procedure is an entirely ridiculous 
one, inasmuch as it finds the existence of a doctrine 
like tliat of Maya in words rather than in ideas. To 
find out whether the doctrine of Maya is pr^ent in 
the Upanishads or not. we must examine tlie ideology 
of the Upanishads, and see whether this affords us 
sufficient justification for saying that tlic doctrine is 
to be met with there. We sliall see in the sequel of 
this chapter that there are definite traces of that doc¬ 
trine to be met with in UpanisliatUc literature, and that 
so far from &ifikara liaving fabricated anew conception 
altogether, or having ow'ed it to the influence of the 
nihilistic school of thought, he may defimtely be said 
to have gone back to the Upanishads to find his in¬ 
spiration there, and as may befit a true tliinker and 
philosopher, to have elaborated it out of the inchoate 
supplied to him by the Upanishads. Our con¬ 
clusion, therefore, is that ^ankarachaiya only elabo¬ 
rated the ideas that he found in the Upanishads, and 
wove them into the contexture of his Advaitic philo¬ 
sophy. 

24 . As we have said, we shall exambe the ideas 
instead of the words m the Upanisliads^ and see whether 
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the traces of the Maya doctrine cannot be found in 

_ _ them. The l^panishad tells us that 

Tbe Doctrine or - m j * j.i.' 

In Uie Upanisbad*. IS veUed in this universe 

by a vessel of gold, and it in¬ 
vokes the grace of God to lift up the golden vessel and 
allow the truth to be seen {S. 31. a). The veil that 
covers the truth is here described as golden, as being 
so rich, gaudy, and dazzling that it takes away the 
mind of the obser^'Cr from the inner contents, and 
rivets it upon itself. Let us not be dazzled by the ap¬ 
pearance of gold, says the Upanishad, everything that 
glitters is not gold. Let us penetrate deeper and see 
the reality that lies cnsconciri in it. We have thus, 
first, the conception of a veil which prevents truth 
from being seen at first glance. Then, again, we have 
another image in the Kathopanishad of how people 
living in ignorance, and thinking themselves wise, 
move about w'andering, like blind men following the 
blind, in search of reality, which they would have 
easily seen had they lodged themselves in knowledge 
instead of ignorance (S. 31* b). We have here the 
conception of blindfoldncss, and we are told that we 
deliberately shut our eyes to the truth before us. 
Then, thirdly, ignorance is compared in the Mimdako- 
paiushad to a knot W'hich a man has to untie before he 
gets possession of the Self in the recess of his own 
heart {S. 31, c). Fourthly, the Chhandogyopanishad 
tells us how knowledge is pow’er, and ignorance im¬ 
potence (S. 31. d). We, who are moving in this world 
without having attained to the knowledge of Atman, 
are exhibiting at every stage the powder of the impo. 
fence that lies in ns. Not unless we have attained to 
the knowledge of Atman can we be said to have 
attained power. Then, fifthly, the famous prayer in the 
Brihadaranyaka, in which a devotee is prayii^ to 
God to carry him from Not-Being to Being, from 
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for many times in the Upanishads, still the ooneeption 
that underli€s May 3 is already present there, and even 
though we do not find there the full-fledged dootmie 
of illusion in its philosophical aspects as in Gaucfeplda 
and later writers, still we do find in the Upani- 
shads all the material that may have easily led 
Sankara to elaborate a theory of MayS out of it. 
When we consider that we have the conceptions of a 
veil, of h lin d-foldness, of a knot, of ignorance, of not- 
being, of darkness, of death, of unreality and imcer- 
tainty, of untruth, of crookedness and falsehood and illu¬ 
sion. of the power of God, of this power as identical with 
nature, of meshes, of semblance, an as-it-were and an 
appearance, and finally, of a word, a mode and a name, 
let no man stand up and say that we do not find the 
traces of the doctnue of Maya in the Upanishads i 


25 . Having traced the source of the doctrine of 
Maya in the Upanishads, it is but 
viciHitudes to th* proper that we should give a very 
brief account of the vicissitudes of 
that doctrine in its historical de- 


of tlie doctfiAjf of Mayn+ 


vdopment in the post-Upanishadic period, and 
especially of the transformation of it which was 
effected by GaudapSda and 6aukara, inasmuch as 
this particularly concerns the question as to how far 
Sankara may be said to have elaborated his full- 
fledged doctrine from the teachings of the Upanishads 
and from those of his spiritual ancestor, Gaucfepada. 
In the post-Upanishadic period, as early as even in the 
days of the BhagavadgTta, we do not find the doctrine 
stated in the terms in which the philosophers Gauda- 
p3da and Sankara state it. In the Bhagavadgita, the 
word Maya is used in the sense almost of magical 
power, and God, the great magician, is declared to 
cause the spirit-host to revolve as by the power of His 
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Darkness to Light, from Death to Immortality, mere¬ 
ly voices the sentiment of the spiritual aspirant who 
wishes to rid liimseif of the power of Evil over 
him. Unreality is here compared to Not-Being, to 
Darkness, or to Death (S. 3^- Kathopani- 

shad declares that the Sages never find reality and 
certainty in the unrealities and uncertainties of this 
world (S. 31. f). Maya is here described as an " adh* 
niva"—an Unreality, or an Uncertainty. The Chhan- 
d(^a again tells us that a cover of Untruth hides 
the ultimate Truth from us, just as tlie surface of the 
earth hides from us the golden treasure that is hidden 
inside it. We, who unconsciously move to the re^ 
gion of Truth day after day, do yet labour under the 
power of Untruth, for we do not know the Atman. 
This Atman is verily inside our own hearts. It is 
only he, who reaches Him every day, that is able to 
transcend the phenomenal world (S. 31. g). MSya is 
here compared to an Untruth, an ** anrita. Then 
again, the Pra^nopanishad tells us that we cannot 
reach the world of Brahman unless we have shaken 
off the crookedness in us, the falsehood in us, the illu¬ 
sion (Maya) in us (S. 31. h). It is important to rem¬ 
ember that the word Maya is directly used in this 
passage, and almost in the sense of an illusion. In 
the same sense is the word Mayh used in the Sveta- 
svatara where we are told that it is only by meditation 
upon God, by union with Him, and by entering into 
His Being, that at the end there is the cessation of the 
great world-illusion (S. 31. i). Here again, as before, 
the word Maya can mean nothing but illusion. It 
must be remembered, however, that the word Maya 
was used so far back as at the time of the i^gveda in 
a passage, which is quoted by the B^adaranyaka, 
where Indra is declared to liave as s u m ed many 
^apes by his ‘’Maya*’ (S. 31, j). There, appa- 
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lently, the word Maya meant " power" instead oi 
" illusion '*—a sense in which the ^veta^'atara later 
uses it, when it describes its God as a Mayin, a magi¬ 
cian, a powerful Being who creates this world by his 
powers, while the other, namely, the individual soul 
is bound down again by ** Maya ” (S. 31- h). Here it 
must be remembered that there is yet no distinction 
dra-wn, as in later Vedantic philosophy, between the 
Maya that envelops Isvara and the Avidya that en¬ 
velops Jiva: for both the generic word Maya is used, 
and in the passage under consideration it means 
only “ power—almost the same sense which Kiino 
Fischer gives to the Attributes * ’ of Spinoza, Then 
again, in the Ivetasvatara, Maya is once more identifi¬ 
ed with Pralcnti (S. 31 ■ 1 )* a usage which prevailed 
very much later, as may be seen from the way in 
which even the author of the KusumahjalL had no ob¬ 
jection in identifying the two even for his theistic pur¬ 
pose. The Sveta^atara also contains passages which 
describe the Godhead as spreading his meshes and 
making them so manifold that he catches all the beings 
of the universe in them, and rules over them 
(S. 31, m). Here we have the conception of a net or 
meshes, inside which all beings are entangled. Then 
again, a famous passage from the Brihadlranyaka, 
which we have already considered, which speaks of 
"as if there was a duahty," implying thereby that 
there is really no duality, signifies the identification of 
Maya with a semblance, an as-it-were, an appearance 
(S. 3 L. n). Finally, in that celebrated conversation 
between Svetaketu and Aruni which we have also 
had the occasion to consider, we are told that every¬ 
thing besides the Atman is merely a word, a mode, 
and a name (S. 31. 0). We thus see from an exami¬ 
nation of the various passages In the Upanishads that 
even though the word Maya may not have been used 
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divine ma^c {XVIII. 6i), and yet again the beings in 
the world are declared to be resorting to the demoniacal 
sort of life when God robs them of their wisdom by 
his power (VII. 15). Moreover, it must be remem¬ 
bered, that here again we have to investigate the doc¬ 
trine of Maya in ideas rather than in words. Also, 
the BhagavadgTt^ is a short treatise compared with 
the Upanishads, nor does the theistic-mystic trend of 
the argument leave much room for a philosophical de¬ 
velopment of the conception of Maya. When we 
come to Gaiidapada, however, we find that a great stride 
forward is taken in the development of that doctiine. 
Gaudap 3 da uses Buddhistic terminoilogy, but sets 
forth an original doctrine. He tries to write a sys¬ 
tematic treatise on philosophy instead of only giving 
a lift to the spiritual impulse of man in the manner of 
the BhagavadgTta. Hence he states his opinion deli¬ 
berately and fully, and we find him in his 
Karikas maintaining the doctrine, not simply that the 
world is an appearance or an illusion, but that the 
world was never created at all I His was what has been 
known in the history of Indian Thought as the doc¬ 
trine of " Aiatavada," the doctrine of Non-creation. 
“ If there were a universe, the question might arise 
whether it would hide from our view; but the universe 
is not; duality is only MSyS; non-duality is the only 
reality " ( 1 . ly), The sage Gaudapada, however, is not 
decided as to whether he should regard the world as a 
dream or an iMusion, or not. In one place, he praises 
those who have called the world an illusion r he calls 
such people the well-versed in the Vedantlc sdencc " 
{II. 31). On the other hand, when he » enumerat¬ 
ing the various idews about the creation of the uni¬ 
verse, he is stating the view that the world is a 
dream or an illusion as a view which is held by othets 
besides himself. “ Some people regard the universe 
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as the greatness oi God. others as lus creation, o^ers 
as a dream, others as an illusion, others regard it as 

merely the will of God,.still others the obj«t of 

His enjojmieiit, some people call it the play-thing of 
God, and yet others regard it as God's nature ” ( 1 . 7-^). 
As contrasted with these views, he states his position 
that he is at one with those who maintain the doctrine 
that the universe was not created at all (IV. 4-3)- 
But it must be remembered that for the purposes of 
spiritual perfection and ethical conduct, Gauijapada 
has to false account of the world as a vcri^. " That 
is the state of the highest Samadhi, in which all talk 
is at an end, all anxiety is at an end, which is fuU 
of the highest tranquillity and eternal illumination 
(III. 37); and, again, " creation has been recom¬ 
mended by the sages for the benefit of those who can¬ 
not but find the world to be real (Upalambhat) and 
who must needs be led on the path of good conduct 
(Samacharat)" (IV. 42). We thus see how even the 
sage GaudapSda has to take some cognisance at least 
of the world as real, though it may be for the perfec¬ 
tion of mystical endeavour or ethical conduct, even 
though. phUosophically, he may regard it as not 
having been created at all- Sankara profits by all the 
conceptions that have preceded him, and weaves 1^ 
full-fledged doctrine out of the strands left at his dis¬ 
posal by the Upanishads and GaudapSda. If we exa¬ 
mine carefully the expressions which Sankara uses 
about Maya in his great Commentaiy on the Brah^- 
sQtras and elsewhere, namely those of inexplicability 
(sadasadanirvachanlyasvarijpatva), super-imposition 
(atasmin tadbuddhih), and illicit transformation (raju- 
sarpa and ^uktikarajata) on the one hand, and those 
of subjective modification (ak 54 e talamalinatva^), 
postulation of negation (khapushpa, mrigatrishnikS, 
aindraj^likai ^iavishSaa and vandhySputra) on the 
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other, all to designate the phenomenal appearance of 
the world, we shall see that Sankara is placing himself 
between the doctrines of lesser reality and illusion ; but 
his meaning is entirely unmistakable, that the world 
is merely an appearance on the background of Brah¬ 
man, We cannot enter here into greater details about 
the doctrine of Maya as Sankara develops it. But we 
cannot leave unmentioned even in the short space at 
our disposal here the objections which Ramanuja 
raises against Ankara's doctrine of Maya, in order 
that we may be able to understand the real meaning 
of Sankara's doctrine better. Ramanuja asks—^What 
is the seat of Maya, the Soul or Brahman ? — ^How does 
the ever-iuminous Brahman come to be hidden —^Is 
May5 real or unreal ? If real, it cannot be an illusion ; 
if unreal, it cannot be an upadhi ” of Brahman—Is 
not the description of Brahman that it is incapable of 
a definition itself ?—What is the criterion of 
the proof of Maya ?—Is it not a contradiction in terms 
to say that Maya ceases by the knowledge of the attri- 
butdcss Brahman ?—Is not the removal of ^norance, 
once established, for ever impossible?—all these ob¬ 
jections would seem to be merely an tgnontiio elmcAt, if 
we only consider for a w'hile SankarachSrya's criticism 
of the Vijnanavadins and the ^tmyavadins in his ex¬ 
position of the Brahmashtra Nabhava upalabdheh " 
(IL 2, 28), where by a severe critidsm of theories which 
hold that the world is merely an idea, or that the world 
is merely a naught, ^nkar^harya proves himself to 
be neither an epistemological idealist, nor an epistemo¬ 
logical nihilist. To Ankara, the world is real, but 
only phenomenally real, Noumenaliy, swi specie cBter^ 
nitaiis^ it is unreal. We shall entirely mistake San¬ 
kara's point of view if we do not consider the great 
distinction that be draws between the paramarthika ** 
and the " vyavaharika ” views of reality. Like his 
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later successor in Germany, he was the first in 
to bring into vogue the distinction between empirical 
reality and transcendental ideality, Kant was him¬ 
self charged with having been an Id^t in spte 
of his celebrated Refutation of Idealism. In lihe 
maimer has Sankara been charged with having been 
an idealist-nihilist in spite of his celebrated critickm 
of these doctrines. The recognition of ^tinc- 
tion between the Vyavaharlka and the Paramarthika 
views of reality, added to the recognition of the 
Pratibhasika and the Svapnika \iews, which may also 
be gathered from Iris philosophy elsewhere, j^elds us 
a doctrine of the Degrees of Reality, which is aU ^e 
while implicit in Sankara, though it is never explicitly 
stated. Greater reality than the reality of the world 
of illusion bdongs to the world of dream; greater 
reality than the reality of the world of dream belongs 
to the world of life ; greater reality than the reality of 
the world of life belongs to the world of the Self, or 
God, or the Absolute, which are all ultimately identical 
with one another. Every system of philosophy must needs 
talce account of some sort of appearance. From the 
days of Pannenides, Plato, and Plotinus to the days 
of Berkeley, Hegel, and Bradley, there has been the 
same cry. There is an extraordinary moral" meaning 
in the doctrine of Appearance which critics of that 
doctrine systematically ignore. To quote the words 
of Carlyle : " ^^here is the cunning eye and ear to 
whom that God-w'ritten Apocalypse will yield arti¬ 
culate meaning ? We sit as in a boundless Plian- 
tasmagoria and Dream-grotto; boundless, for the 
faintest star, the remotest century, lies not even 
nearer the verge thereof: sounds and many-eoioiired 
visions flit round our sense; but Him, the Unslumher- 
ing, whose work both Dream and Dreamer are, we 
see not; except in rare half-waking moments, suspect 
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not* Creation^ says one, lies before ns, Uie a glooout 
Rainbow; but the Sun that made it lies behind ns, 
hidden from us. Then, in that strange Dream, how 
we el u t cb at shadows as if they were substances ; and 
sleep deepest while fancying ourselves most awake I 

.Where now is Alexander of Macedon?. 

Napoleon too, and his Moscow Retreats and Auster- 
Ktz campaigns! Was it all other than the veriest 
Spectre-hunt i, That warrior on his strong war- 
borse, fire flashes through his eyes; force dwells in 
his ann heart: but warrior and war-horse are 
a visiona revealed Force, nothing more. Stately 
they tread the Earth, as if it were a firm substance: 
fool I the Earth is but a film ; it cracks iu twain, and 
warrior and war-horse sink beyond plummet's sounding^ 
Plummet’s ? Fantasy herself will not follow them. A 
little while ago, they were not; a little while, and they 

are not, their very ashes are not.Thus, like a 

God-created, fire-breathing Spirit-host, we emerge 
from the Inanei haste stormfuliy across the astonished 

Earth; then plunge again into the Inane.... 

But whence ?—0 Heaven, whither ? Sense knows 
not I Faith knows not; only that It is through Mys¬ 
tery to Mystery, from, God and to God.’’ 
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CHAPTER V 


THE PROBLEM OF ULTIMATE REALITY 
IN THE UPANISHADS 

1. In the midst of all the metaphysical confiicts 
that we have witnessed in the last 

nifl Supreme Phila- t 

eiopbi«iiP».bi«ni. chapter, there arises one supreme 

question—what, if any, is the 
core of Upanlshadie teaching ? Shall our mind^ be 
only tossed on the waves of philosophical conflicts, 
or can we have a ballast which will give the necessary 
poise to our philosophical speculations ? Shall our 
minds be only sunk in the mire of the metaphysical 
conflicts of Pluralism, Qualified Monism, and Monism 
as we find them in the Upanishads ? Is there not, at 
the basis of these various attempts at the solution of 
the central metaphysical problem, one fundamental 
conception, which will enable us to string together 
the variegated philosophical speculations of the 
Upanishads ? This raises a very important pro* 
blem—^the problem of Ultimate Reality as understood 
by the Upanishadic seers. As we shall notice in this 
chapter, the Upanishadic philosophers solved the pro¬ 
blem by taking recourse to the oonceptLon of Atman, a 
word which originally signified the breathing principle 
in man, but which came in the end to denote the 
essence of the Universe, Readers of Greek philosophy 
need hardly be reminded of the dose parallel that exists 
between this Upanishadic conception of Atman and 
the Flatonic conception of the The 

Atman, as we shall see in the course of this chapter, iB 
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the ultimate category of existence to the Upanishadic 
seers. How they arrived at this conception, and what 
use they made of it in the solution of the fundamentai 
philosophical problem will form the theme of the 
present discotnse. 

2. If we look at the history of philosophic thought, 

we shall see that there are various 

The (hn* approaches ^ ^ vfUch the problem of Ulti- 

to the Ptobletn io the ■ -n. i- t i. "u 

history of thooftbt: mate Reahty has been approach- 
cosraotofiicBi.theoiDgi' ^ -pjjg tl^ce chief types of ap- 
oai.psycboioeicat. Cosmological, the 

Theological, and the Psychological. Dr. Caird has 
said, that, by the very constitution of man's 
mind, there have been only three ways of think¬ 
ing open to man : " He can look outward upon 

the world around him; he can look jnwaxd upon 
the Self within him; and he can look upward to the 
God above him. to the Being who unites the outward 
and inward worlds, and who manifests Irimself in 
both."* According to him. the consciousness of objects 
is prior in time to seli-consciousness, and the conscious¬ 
ness of both subject and object is prior to the consci¬ 
ousness of God. As he also elsewhere expresses it: 
" Man looks outward before he looks inward, and he 
looks inward before he looks upward."* The ques¬ 
tion arises; Is this account of the development of the 
consciousness of Reality ultimately valid ? Is it ne¬ 
cessary that man must look at the outside world 
before he looks within, and must he always look 
within before he can look up to God ? The solutions 
which the history of phUosophy gives to this prohlem 
rare not exactly as Caird would have them. The 
^artedan solution does not start by saying that the 

I EvcilutiQn of Religion, I- 

1 EvDEutiDa of RdigioiL. 1I« 2. 
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outside world is real. For Descartes, the Self is the 
primary reality, seif-consciousness the primary fact 
of existeiice, and introspection the start of the real 
philosophical process. From the Self, says Descartes, 
we arrive at the conception of God, who is the cause of 
the Self, and whom w'e must therefore regard as more 
perfect than the Self. Finally, it is from God that we 
arrive at the world which we started by negating, by 
regarding as the creation of a deceptive evil spirit. Os 
the other hand, to the God-intoxicated philosopher, 
Spinoza, neither the Self nor the world is the primary 
reality. To him, God is the be-all and the end-all of all 
things, the alpha and the omega of existence. From 
God philosophy starts, and in God philosophy ends. 
The manner of approach of the Upanishadic philo¬ 
sophers to the problem of ultimate reality was 
neither the Cartesian nor the Spinozistic one. The 
Upanishadic philosophers regarded the Self as the ulti¬ 
mate existence and subordinated the World and God 
to the Self. The Self, to them, is more real than either 
the World or God. It is only ultimately that they 
identify the Self with God, and thus bridge over the 
gulf that exists between the theological and psycho¬ 
logical approaches to Reality, They start, no doubt, 
by looking out into the world, but they find that the 
solution of the ultimdte problem cannot come from 
the world without: it is necessary for us, they say, to 
go back to the psychololgical category. Then they 
try another experiment: they go by the theological 
approach to the problem of reality, but they find 
that also to be wanting. Finally, they try the 
psychological approach, and arrive at the solution of the 
problem of ultimate existence. We thus see that the 
problem of ultimate Reality to the Upanishadic philo¬ 
sophers is a cosmo-theo-psychologicai problem; finding 
both the oosmological and theological approaches 
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deficient, they tahe recourse to the psychological 
approach and arrive at the conception of the Self* 
which they call the Atman. We shall proceed to show 
at length in this chapter how the Upanishadic philo¬ 
sophers regarded the cosmological and theologicsJ ap¬ 
proaches as only ancillary, and the psychological ap¬ 
proach as the only true approach to the ultimate 
solution. 


I—The Cosmologicat Approach 


3. We first discuss the cosmological approach. 


from the cM' 
EnologloU to the phy- 
■loLo]2J^ cate^orlee- 


and see how it was found defi¬ 
cient. The naive mind of the na¬ 
tural man is likely to consider the 
forces of nature as ultimate reali' 


ties: but a deeper speculation and a greater insight 
into events show that the phenomenal forces cannot 
be taken to be ultimate realities. This fact is illustra¬ 
ted by a story in the Chh5ndogya Upanishad, where 
we are told how one student, UpakosaJa, lived for in¬ 
struction with his preceptor, Satyakama JabSla, and 
served him assiduously for twelve years; how even 
though the ordinary period of tutelage was over, his 
teacher would not leave him; how the wife of the 
teacher asked her husband why it was that he would 
not leave this one disciple while he bad left the others I 
how, when Upakosala bad once gone to the forest, 
the three sacrificial Fires, whom he had assiduously 
served in his master’s house, rose in bodily form 
before him: how the first, namely Gahrapatya, 
told him that the ultimate reality was to be found 
in the sun ; how the second, namely Anvah3r- 
yapacbana, told him that it was to be found in the 
moon : how, the last, namely Ahavanlya, told him that 
it was to be found in the lightning; how, in fact, 
Upakosala seemed to be temporanly satbfied wit!) tbc 
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imtmction imparted to him by the three Fires ; how, 
when he returned home, his teacher asked him why it 
was that his face shoue as if with spiritual Uiuinina' 
tion ; how the student told him that the spiritual lUn- 
mination, if at all, was due to the instruction imparted 
to him by the three Fires; how the teacher replied 
that the teaching imparted to him by the Fires was 
deficient and inferior to the teaching which he himself 
knew ; how he ultimately imparted that teaching to 
his disciple, which consisted in saying that the ulti¬ 
mate reality was to be found neither in the sun, nor in 
the moon, nor in the lightning, but in the image of the 
person refiected tn the human eye. "It is this image,” 
said Satyakama JabSla, " which is the Atman. It is this 
image which is fearless, and the ultimate reality. It is 
this image which brings all blessings. It is this image 
which is the most resplendent thing in all the worlds. 
He who knows it to be so wall himself be resplendent in 
the worlds” (S, i). This passage evidently indicates a 
regress from the cosmologic^ to the physiological 
category. Not satisfied with objective existences 
being regarded as ultimate reality, Satyakama de¬ 
clares that ultimate reality is to be found in a phy¬ 
siological category, namdy, the eye. This, in itselfi 
as we shall see later on, is only an mferior truth, 
though evidently it has the merit of taking us from the 
outside world to the physiological sphere. In a simi¬ 
lar spirit, in another passage of the Cbhandogya Upa- 
sishad, we are told how the light " which shines in the 
high heavens in transcendent space is the same light 
which is withm man, and of this we have tactual proof, 
namely, when we feel the warmth in the body, and 
audible proof when after closing our ears we hear what 
may be regarded as the thunder of heaven, or the 
bellowing of an ox, or the sound of a burning fire. He 
who mediates on ultimate reality as thus dwelling in 
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the human body becomes himself conspicuovis and 
celebrated " (S. 2 . a). This same idea is expressed in 
the Maitri Upanishad when the author of that Upani- 
shad speaks of the ultimate reality in man as being 
verily the sound which a man hears after shutting hig 
ears (S. 2 , b). We thus see that in these passage* 
we have a regress from the cosmological to the physii> 
logical categories, namely, the eye, or bodOy warmth, 
or the sound that man hears after closing his ears. 
The cosmological approach has been tried and found 
wanting. It seems necessary for the Upamshadic 
philosophers to halt at the caravansary of the physio¬ 
logical categories’ before they can proceed to the 
psychological destination. 


4. In a passage which occurs both in the Kaushitaki 
and the Brihad&ranyaka Uoani- 

Heftmi from the CO*- " i j 

lAOlo^Scel Mid pbyHiifl- shsdSp 3X6 tOlQ llOW DOtb tllC= 

loftic*! to tfa« poychoio- cosmological and physiological 
fticoi coteSoriH. categories must be regarded as 

deficient, and how they must, therefore, necessarily 
pave the way for the psychological category. 
There is here a discussion as to how the proud 
Bilaki once went to Aj^tat^atni, the king of 
K3£T, and how be tried to impose upon him by 
saying that he would impart superior wisdom to 
him; how AjStasatru welcomed this great man who 
told him that he would impart superior knowledge ; 
how the proud Baliiki began by saying that true wisdom 
consisted in regarding the sun as ultimate reality; 
how he went on to say that the ultimate reality 
to be found, one after another, in such objects as the 
moon, the lightning, the thunder, the wind, the sky, 
the fire, the water, the mirror, the image, the echo, the 

1 Hiw if tbt umt dUtibctiQu pbjrviology ud 

Ufttbfw Am-old would if y w po«rfri«i of fud j 
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sound, the body, the right ey« and the left eye; how 
ultimately Balski’s mouth was gagged when he could 
proceed no further in his peculiar way of philoso¬ 
phising ; how Ajata&ifru tooh B5l5ki by the hand, went 
to a man who had fallen in deep sleep, and called upon 
him saying ' Thou great one, clad in white raiment, O 
king Soma how the man, who had fallen In deep 
sleep, stiU remained lying ; how he rose at once when 
AjStaiatni pushed him with his stick; and how, 
finally, AjSta^atru told B51SM that in the person who 
had gone to sleep, the sleepmg consciousness may be 
regarded as ultimate reality {S, 3 ). In this passage we 
have evidently the deficiency of both the cosmological 
and physiological categories brought out ih favour 
of the psychological category, namely, the deep-sleep 
consciousness. We shall see later how even this is an 
inferior answer to the problem that has been raised; 
and, therefore, we shall not stop at this place to discuss 
the final psychological answer of the Upanishadic 
philosophers on this head. 

5. The cosmological approach has been tried 
■n.* wanting in favour 

•r^ument for the atUt- Cither of physiological or psvcho- 
tenc« of God: Cod It logical Categories. But it dote not 
■u-powcxfol, jjy means follow that the 

cosmological speculations of the Upanishadic philo¬ 
sophers did not lead them independently to the 
positing of Absolute Existence. If we look deeper, we 
shall find in them the same kind of eosmologicd proof 
for the existence of the Absolute, as we find, for ex¬ 
ample, in the history of Greek Philosophy. A passage 
of the TaittiiTya Upamshad declares that behind the 
cosmos there must be an existence which must be re¬ 
garded as responsible for its origin, sustenance, and 
absorption: " that from which all these beings come 
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into existence, that by which they Eve, that into which 
they are finally absorbed, know that to be the eternal 
verity, the Absolute " (S. 4- a}. And, again, a cryptic 
fonnuia of the Chhandogya Upanishad declares that 
a nian must compose himself in the belief that the 
world has come out of, Eves in, and is finally absorbed 
in the Absolute. The philosopher of this Upanishad 
expresses this whole conception hy means of a single 
word tajjdan. which means that it is from the Absolute 
that the world has sprung, it is into it ^at it 
is dissolved, and it is by means of it that it lives 
(S. 4 . b). This ''cosmological proof for the existence 
of an eternal verity helund the cosmos by reference to 
the origin, existence, and destruction of the world 
is known to all students of philosophy, and we 
find the same thing in the Upanishads also. It is true 
that the same kind of objections that were advanced 
by Kant j^ainst the traditional cosmological argument 
may likewise be advanced against this way of argu¬ 
mentation in the Upanishads ; but the fact cannot be 
gainsaid that the argument is there. When once an 
eternal verity behind the cosmos has been postulated, 
the Upanishadic philosophers have no hesitation in 
making it the fount and source of aH power whatso¬ 
ever, They consider it to be the source of Infinite 
Power which is only partially exhibited in the various 
phenomena of Nature. Thus the forces of Nature ^at 
we are aware of are ultimately only partial manifes¬ 
tations of the power that is in the Absolute. There 
is a very interesting parable in the Kenopanishad 
which tells us how this is so. Parables and myths In 
philosophical works are to be understood as merely 
aliegoiical representations of philosophical truths, 
and it is thus that the story m that Upanishad of Brah¬ 
man, the eternal Verity, showing its prowess against 
the arrogant godlmgs of Nature, must be under- 
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stood. Hie story runs, that there was, once upon 
a time, a great fight between the gods and the 
demons, and the gods were successful. The gods 
thought that the success was due entirely to their 
own power, and forgetting that this power was only 
a manifestation of the power of Brahman in them, 
they became proud. The Brahman, knowing this, 
suddenly made its appearance before them, and the 
gods were greatly wonderstmck, not knowing what it 
was. Then they sent forth one of them, namely, 
the god of fire, as an emissa^ to Brahman, and charged 
him with the task of leammg the real nature of that 
Great Being. The god of fire ran in pride to Brahman. 
Brahman asked him who he was, and the god of fire 
proudly answered that he was JStavedas, in whom lay 
the power of burning the whole of the earth if he pleas¬ 
ed. Then Braliman threw before him a small blade of 
grass, and asked him to bum it if he could. The 
god of fire was unable to bum it with all Ms might. 
He became disappointed and returned to the gods. 
Then the gods sent another godling of nature, 
the god of wind, and charged him with the same mis* 
sion. The god of wind ran in pride to Brahman, and, 
being asked who he was, said that he was Matari^van, 
in whom Jay the power of blowing away anything from 
the surface of the earth. Brahman again threw’ a 
blade of grass before him . Not with all his might was 
the god of wind able to move it to an infinitesimal dis¬ 
tance. Then the god of wind returned in shame, not 
being able to know the nature of that Great Being. 
Then the gods sent Indta and charged him with the 
same mission. Indra was a more modest god than either 
the god of fire or the god of wind. He ran to Brahman 
to know its nature, and Br ahman disappeared from his 
sight, for the simple reason, it seems, that India was 
mo’e humble than either of the gods previously sent. 
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Then suddenly sprang before Indra one very beautiful 
celestial damsel, from whom India inquired what that 
Great Being was, which had made its sudden dis¬ 
appearance from before him. Then that damsel told 
him that it was Bra hmaa, and said further, that it was 
due to the power of the Brahman that the gods bad 
gained victory over the demons, and not to their own 
personal power, God Indra was shrewd enough and 
understood that the power of the gods w as only a 
manifeslation of the power of the Absolute. It was on 
account of this humility, which made it possible for him 
to go to Brahman and touch him nearest, that he became 
the foremost of the gods. “ It is veniy the power of 
R rah i u q n which flashes forth in the lightning and 
vanishes again. It is the power of Brahman w'hich 
manifests itself as the motion of the soul in us and 
bethinks itself (5, 5 * This parable teils us that all 
physical as well as mental power is to be regarded 
merely as a manifestation of the power of Brahman. 
We thus see how the philosopher of the Kenopani s had 
arrives at the conception of an un- 

manifested Power which lies at the back of the so- 
called manifest powers of nature and mind, and 
which must therefore be understood as the pmnary 
reality. 

6. It is not merely that all the power in the world 
is ultimately due to Brahman : the 
Sod 1 * kupreni* f»- resplendenc® and iliuminatioQ 

•piandenc*. that wc meet with in the world 

are alsn to be regarded as manifestations of the 
great unmanifest luminosity of the Absolute. Does 
the sun shine by his own power V' asks the fCafhopa- 
nishad; " Do the moon and the stars shine by their 
own native light ? Does the lightning flash forth in 
its native resplendence Not to speak of the paltry 
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earthly fire, which obviously owes its resplendence to 
something else ?" Shall w'e say that all these so-called 
resplendent things are resplendent in their own native 
light, or must we assert that they derive their power 
of illumination from a primal eternal verity which 
lies at the back of them aB, and w’hose illmni- 
nation makes possible the illumination of the so-called 
luminous objects of nature ? “ Before Him the Sun 
does not shine, before Him the moon and the stars do 
not shine, before Him the lightning does not shine ; 
far less this earthly fire. It is only when the Absolute 
shines first, that all these objects shine aiterwards. 
It is by His luminosity that they become luminous 
(S. 5. b), 

7. The Brahman, therefore, which must be posited as 
God !■ th* ■ubtie w- fount and source of all ejdsten- 
■*oc« uadertying pbe- ce, and which must be regard- 
nomcDmi exiatcflflr. ^ origin of all powec and 

resplendence, must also be taken, say the Upanishadic 
thinkers, as the subtle essence underl)dng all the gross 
manifestations that we meet with in the world. An¬ 
other parable, this time from the Chh^dogya Upani- 
shad, tells us how in the conversation that took place 
betw'een a teacher and his pupil, the teacher, in order 
to convince his pupil of the subtlety of the underlying 
essence, directed him to bring to him a small fruit 
of the Nyagrodha tree; how, when the disciple had 
brought one, the teacher directed him to break it open ; 
how, when it was broken open, he asked him to see 
what was inside the fruit of the tree ; how, when 
the disciple looked into it, he saw that there were 
seeds infinite in number, and infinitesimal in size; 
how when the teacher again directed him to break 
open one of those seeds, the disciple did so. and, being 
asked to sec fiiitber what was there, said No thing , 
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Sir ", upon which the teacher told him,My dear boy, 
it is of the very subtle essence that you do not perceive 
there—it is of this very ess^ce that the great Wya- 
grodha tree is made. Believe it, my dear boy *' 
(S, 6). This parable tells us how the underlying 
essence of things is to be regarded as subtle and un- 
manifest, and bow the gross and manifested objects 
are to be understood as merely phenomenal appear¬ 
ances. There is, however, a further point in the 
parable which we must duly notice. When the teacher 
told his disciple that hehmd the N5'agrodha tree there 
lay a subtle essence which was unmanifest, he also told 
him that it ivas to be identified with the Self, and fur¬ 
ther, that the disciple must identify himself with it 
(S. 6). We see here the limitation of the mere cosmo- 
. logit^ conception of an underlying essence of things, 
and it seems as if cosmology must invoke the aid of 
psychological categories once more before the essence 
underlying the cosmos could be identified with the 
essence that lies at the back of the human mind. 
Thus the whole Univeise becomes one, only when 
we suppose that there is the same subtle essence 
underlying both the world of nature and the world 
of mind, 

8 . The cosmological argument, as it happens in the 
history of thought, seems also to 
Tto p1i3»3lca-Oieolo- pbysico- 

argiimcnt, thfiological pioof and the two 

tt^ether seem to ofier a formidable front to the think¬ 
ing min d. Likewise does it happen in the case of Upa- 
nishadic philosophy. The argument from design and 
the argument from order are merely the personal and 
impersonal aspects of the physico-theoiogical argument. 
Those who believe in God believe in design. Those 
who believe in an impersonal Absolute beUev 
33 
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only in order. Very often, as in the case of the Upa- 
nishadic thinkers, the personal and impersonal aspects 
are fused together, and we are told how the Self as per¬ 
sonal existence is yet ** an impersonal bund wMch 
holds the river of existence from flowing by. Neither 
night nor day, neither age nor death, neither grief nor 
good nor evil, are able to transgie^ this eternal bund 
of existence” {S. 7- a). " It is at the command of 
this imperishable existence,” says the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad, " that the sun and the moon stand bound 
in their places. It is due to the command of this Ab¬ 
solute that the heaven and the earth stand each in its 
own place. It is due to the command of this imperish¬ 
able Brahman that the very moments, the hours, 
^he days, the nights, the months, the seasons, and the 
ears have their appointed, function in the scheme of 
<ng5. It is at the command of this Brahman that some 
51 S flow to the east from the snow-dad mountains, 
le others flow to the west" (S. 7, b). We shall 
Y to disentangle here the personal and impersonal 
» of the physico-theological proof, the aspect of 
and the aspect of order. Suffice it to say that 
uco-theological proof is present in the Upani- 
ating out that the Absolute must he regarded 
ast of the cosmos, preventing it from rock- 
fro at the slightest gust of diance. 

-The Theological Apfeoach 

^ now see how the Upanishadic philoso¬ 
phers went by the theological 
approach to ^e conception of 
reality. Ihey began by inquiring 
•jst be supposed to exist in the urd- 
not rest content until they arrived 
d, who was the ruler of the whole 
they identified this God with the 
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inner Self in man. In this way did theological cat^orie* 
become subservient to tiie psychological category of 
the Self. We shall see how this happens. In the contro¬ 
versy which took place between Vidagdha ^akalya 
and the sage Yajnavalkya as reported in the BrihadSr 
ranyaka, we are told that the former asked Yaina- 
valkya how many gods must be r^arded as existing 
in the world, to which the first answer of YSjnavalkya 
was “ three and three hundred," Yajnavalkya closely 
following upon this by 5a3djig that there were ” three 
and three thousand." Not satisfied with the answers, 
Sakalya asked again how many gods there were. 
Yajnavalkya replied there were thirty-three gods, 
^akalya was dissatisfied and asked again. 

Yajnavalkya replied there were six gods. In answer to 
further inquiries from ^akalya, Yajnavalkya went on 
to say that there were three gods, and then two gods, 
and even one-and-a-half (1) god, and finally that there" 
was only one God without a second. Yajnavalkya 
was merely testing the insight ci ^akalya as to whether 
he would rest satisfied with the different answers that 
he first gave, and when ^akalya did not seem satisfied, 
he finally said that there was only one God. By 
mutual consent, ^akalya and Y&jfiavalkya came to the 
conclusion that He alone is the God of the Universe, 
" whose body the earth is, whose sight is fire, whose 
i pfn d is light, and who is the final resort of all hu m a n 
souls " (S. 8. a). 

IG. The 6vetaSvataia Upanishad devdojs this con¬ 
ception of a personal God. In a 
um of Cod and HI* thcistic vem it declares how the 
MeotincauoD wiui Uii God, whotn it calls Rudra, 

beside whom there U no second, 
and who nil^ the worlds with his powers, stands 
behind all persons, cseatei all the worlds, and, m 
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the end of tiinej rolls them up again. He has 
his eyes everywhere, and his face everywhere; his 
hands and feet are also omnipresent. He creates the 
men of earth and endows them with hands. He 
creates the fowl of air and endows them with wings- 
He is the only God who has created the heaven 
and the earth (S. 8. b). In a later passage of the 
same Upanishad, the author inquires further into 
the nature and attributes of this God. He calls 
him the only Lord of the universe, the creator, the 
preserver, and the destroyer of all. He ends by 
declaring that it is only to those who regard this God 
as identical with the Self within,—to those be¬ 
longs eternal happiness* to none else! " Some so- 
called wise men, being under a great philosophic de¬ 
lusion, regard Nature, and others Time, as the source 
of being. They forget that it is the greatness of the 
Lord, which causes the wheel of Brahman to turn 
round. It is by Him that all this has been covered. 
He is the only knower, he is death to the god of death, 
the possessor of all qualities and w’isdom. It is at 
His command that creation unfolds itself, namely, 
what people call earth, water, fire, air and ether. He is 
the permanent as well as the accidental cause of unions. 
He is beyond the past, the present, and the future, 
and is truly regarded as without parts. That univer¬ 
sal God, who is immanent in all these beings, should 
be meditated upon as dwelling in our minds also— 
that God who is the Lord of all gods, who is the Deity 
of all deities, who is the supreme Master of all masters, 
and who is the adorable Ruler of the universe. There 
is no cause of Him, nor any effect. There is none equal 
to Him, nor any superior. The great power inherent 
in Him manifests alike m the fonn of knowledge 
and action. There is no master of Him in this world, 
nor any ruler, nor is there anything which we might 
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regard as His sign. He is the only Cause, the Lord of all 
those who possess sense-organs. There is no generator 
of Him, nor any protector. He is the self-snbsistent 
mover of the unmoving manifold, who causes the 
one seed to sprout in infinite ways. It is only to those 
who regard this Universal Being as immanent in their 
own Selves, to them belongs eternal happiness, to 
none else ” (S. 8, c), In this Iheistic description of the 
6veta5vatara Upanishad we are told how God is the 
only cause of the world, and how ultimately he is to be 
regarded as identical with the Self within. Here again 
the purely theological category becomes subservient to 
the psychological category of the Self; and it seems 
as if the ultimate category of existence to the Upani* 
shadic philosophers is God-Atman. 

11 . The Upanishads are not without reference to 


the immanence and transcendence 
of God. There are some passages 
which declare merely his im- 


Tbe iTnmanciice’ 
af God. 


manence. others merely his transcendence; others 
again bring together the two aspects of the imma¬ 
nence and transcendence of God. Thus, for example, 
we are told in the Svetasvatara Upanishad that " God 
is to be regarded as being present in fire and in 
water, in all the universe, in the herbs and plants. ” 
In Biihadaranyaka Upanishad we are told how 
God-Atman is immanent in us from top to toe, as a 
razor is entirely closed up within the razor-box, or 
again, as a bird is pent up within its nest, A story 
from the Chhandogya Upanishad also brings into 
relief this aspect of the immanence of God, We are 
told there how the disciple was asked by his teacher 
to place a small piece of salt in water at night, and 
come to him in the morning; how the disciple did as 
he was commanded; bow, when the teacher asked 
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him what had become of the salt, the disdple could 
oot find it out because it had already melted in the 
water; how when the teacher asked him to taste the 
water from the surface, then from the middle, and 
then from the bottom, the disciple replied that it was 
salt in all places ; then how the teacher told him that 
the salt, even though it seemed to have disappeared 
in the water, was thoroi^hly present in every part of 
it. Thus, verily, says the clever teacher, is that subtle 
Atman immanent in the universe, whom we may not 
be able to see, but whom ’we must regard as existing as 
the supreme object of faith (S, 9. a). All these passa¬ 
ges speak of the thorough immanence of God. A 
passage from the Ka^opanishad, which reminds tts 
of a similar one from the RepubKc of Pkto. which 
speaks of the Sim of the world of Ideas, tells us 
how the universal Self is to be regarded as beyond 
all the happiness and the misery of the world—” like 
the celestial Sun who b the eye of all the universe and 
is untouched by the defects of our vision " (S. 9. b}. 
Here the transcendence of God is clearly brought into 
relief. In other passages, we are also told how God 
is to be regarded as having ” filled the whole world 
and yet remained beyond its confines.” ” Like the fire 
and the wind which enter the world and assume 
various forms, the universal Atman is immanent in 
every part of the universe and protrudes beyond its 
confines“ Verily motionless like a lone tree does 
this God stand in the heaven and yet by Him is 
this whole world filled.” This is how the $vet 34 vatara 
Upanishad declares the transcendence and immanence 
of God {S. 9. c). We see from all these passages how 
God-Atman is to be regarded as having filled every 
nook and cranny of the Universe, and yet having 
overflowed it to a limitless extent. In any case, 
the God in the universe is to be regarded as iden- 
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tical wth the Self within us t it is only when this identifi¬ 
cation takes place that we arrive j according to the Upani- 
^hadjc philosophers,at the ultimate conception of Reality. 

Ill—T he Psychological Approach 

12. Let us now proceed to see how the Upanishadic 

philosophers reached the idea of 

ij-jis oi the vnrious gical m^thod^ In 21 conv^rsatiOB 
physiological and psy- y^Uch took pkce between King 

chologlca] categories. , * ^ n 

Janaka and Yajnavalkya as re¬ 
ported in the Bniadiranyaka Upanishad, we find 
that Ysjnavalkjra asked Janaka as to what psyclio- 
logicai doctrines he had heard about the nature oi id- 
timate reality. Janaka was a very inquisitive and 
philosophically inclined king, and he had therefore 
known all the opinions on that h^d which had been 
imparted to him by different sages. He proceeded 
to teh Yajnavalkya the opinions of these various 
philosophers. ** Jitvan ^ilini told mCj said king 
Janaka, that speech was the ultimate reality. 
Yajnavalkya answered that this was merely a 
tial truth. Then king Janaka told him that Udanka 
^ulbSyana had said to him that breath was the 
ultimate reality. This also, said Yajnavalkya, was 
only a partial truth. Varku Vaishni had told him, 
said Janaka, that the eye was the final reality. This 
again, said Yajnavalkya, was oidy a partial truth# 
Tlien the kjng w'ent on to say how Gardabhi-viplta 
Bharadvkja had told him that the ear was the final 
reality; how Satyakama Jab^ had said ^at the 
mind was the final reality: how^ Vidagdha Sdlcalya 
had told him that the heart was the final reality 
^11 of which opinions, said Ya]fiavalkya, were only 
partial truths (S. lo. a). In this enumeration of the 
c^inions of diferent XJpanisbadic philosophers as re- 
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gards the various physiological or psychological cate¬ 
gories as constituting the ultimate reality, and in 
Yajnavalkya's rej^tion of each one of theTn in turrij 
there lies implicitly the conception that ultimate 
reality can be found only in the Self* and not in 
the accidental adjuncts vvith which the Self may come 
to be clothed* This same idea has been developed in 
the Kena Upanishad where w'e are told that " the Self 
must be regarded as the ear of ear, as the mind of 
mind, as the speech of speech, as the breath of breath, 
as the eye of eye. Those who know the Self thus are 
released from this world and become immortal.” 
" That which speech is unable to give out, but that 
which itself gives out speech, know that to be the 
ultimate reality, not that which people worship in 
vain. That which the mind is unable to think, but 
which thinks the mind, know tliat to be the ultimate 
reality; that which the eye is unable to see, but that 
which enables us to see the e3?e, know that to be 
the ultimate reality j that which the ear does not hear, 
but that w’hich enables us to perceive the ear, that 
which breath is not able to breathe, but that by which 
breath itself is breathed, know that to be the final 
reality" (S. lo. b.J, In this passage we are told that 
the Self must be regarded as the innermost existence, 
while all the physiological and psychological elements 
are only external vestures, which clothe reality but 
which do not constitute it, 

13, We now come to a very famous parable in the 
The states of cdd- ChfiSudogya Upauishad w'hich un- 
•ciou&uesK i wakinft- mistalcably tells us how we must 

ccnasclDUBDess^ Bleep- 3jrn.V0 tll0 COIlC6p'tlDn of 

coasdousiiess, Seif- Self-conscious Being within us as 
caoecioiunes*. constituting the ultimate reality. 

In a very dever analysis of the psychological ^states 
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through which a man's soul passes, the author oi 
that Upanishad brings out how the ultimate reality 
must not be mistaken with bodily consciousness; 
how it must not be confused with the dream- 
consciousness ; how it transcends even the deep-sleep- 
consciousness ; how, finally, it is the pure Self-cons¬ 
ciousness, which is bci ond all bodily or men¬ 
tal limitations. We are told in the Chhandogya Upani¬ 
shad that the gods and demons w-ere, once upon 
a time, both anxious to learn the nature of final 
reality, and they therefore went in pursuit of it to 
Prajapati. Prajapati had maintained that "that entity, 
which is free from sin, free from old age, free from death 
and grief, free from hunger and thirst, which desires 
nothing, and imagines nothing, must be regarded as the 
ultimate self," The gods and demons were anxious to 
know what this Self was. So the gods sent India and the 
demons Virochana as their c-misEarics to Icam the 
final truth from Praj apati. They dwelt there as pupils 
at first for a period of thirty-tuo years, which condi¬ 
tion was necessary before a master could impart spiri¬ 
tual wisdom to his disciples. Then Prajapati asked 
them what it was that had brought them ti'Lcre. India 
and Virochana told him that they had come to him in 
order that they might know the nature of the Self. 
Now Prajapati would not immediately tell them the 
final truth. He tried to delude them by saying first 
that the Self was nothing mere than the image that we 
see in the eye, in water, or in a mirror. It was this, he 
said, which must be regarded as the immortal and fear* 
less Brahman, Indra and Virochana became compla¬ 
cent in the belief that they had understood the nature 
of the Self. They bedecked tbcmseh'es by putting on 
excellent clothes and ornaments, cleaned ihemsdvta, 
looked into a water-pan, and imagined they 
visualised the ultimate Self, and went altogether ogm* 
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posed ia mind. Virochana told the demons that he 
had been in possession of the ultimate secret, namely* 
that tl\o so-c^ed Self was no other than the hnage that 
one sees in the eye, in a mirror, or in a pan of water, 
Sins itl'JDtifying the Self with the mere image of the 
body. The Upanishad tells us how there are a certain 
set of j.eople who take this as final gospel* which it 
raWa th' gospel of the Asuras. There must be a slight 
referen here to those, who, like the later Charvakas, 
maintamed that the Self was nothing more than the 
mere v onsdonsness of body, India, however, un¬ 
like 'Vnocbana, bethought himself that PrajSpati 
must not have given lihn tlie final answer in the 
matter of the knowledge of ultimate reality. Th^c 
was tliis difficulty that pressed itself before him. 
" It is true*" he said, " that, when the body is well 
adorned* the Self is weU adorned ; w hen the body is w'ell 
dressed, the Self is w ell dressed; when the body is w ell 
cleaned, the Seif is well cleaned ; but what if the body 
were blind, or lame, or crippled ? Shall not the Sod 
itself bt thus regarded as blind, or lame* or crippled"? 
He thoi^t that there was this great difficulty in the 
teacbint, that had been imparted to him by PrajSpati, 
and so he went back again to Pmjapati to request him 
oace more to tell him what ultimate reality was. 
Piajap-iti advised him to practise penance once more 
for thirty'tw'o years* and, when Indra had performed 
that pt nance, Prajapati supplied him with another 
piece oi knowledge- " The true Sdf is he* " said Praj a- 
pati, " ^vho moves about happy in dreams. He is the 
immoriai, the fearless Brahman." In fact, Prajapati 
told him that dream-conscibusneSB must be re¬ 
garded as identica] with the Sdf. This seemed to 
pleafte Indra and he went back ; but before he reached 
the gods, he saw again that there was another diffi¬ 
culty^ in the Information that bad been imparted to 
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him by Pra}apati. "Do we not fedl/’ be asked 
himself, "as if we are stmck, or chased in onr 
dreams ? Do we not experience pain, and do we not 
shed tears in our dreams ? How can we accotmt 
for this difficulty if the Self were to be identified 
with dream-consdousness''? So he went hack to 
Prajapati again, and told him that the knowledge 
which he had imparted to him conM not be final, 
inasmuch as the dream-consciousness seemed to him 
to be affected with feelings of pain and fe-jr. The 
true Self could experience neither pain r.or fear,. 
Prajapati Saw that India was a pupil worthy to know 
better things, and so he asked him once more to prac¬ 
tise penance for another thirty-two years, at the end 
of which time he imparted to him another piece of 
knowledge which was yet not the highest knowledge, 
namely, when he said, that the true Self muft be re¬ 
garded as identical with the deep-sleep consciousness in 
which there is perfect repose and perfect rest, Indra 
was satisfied witli the answer which Praji-patil’jad given 
and returned. But before he reached the gods, he 
again saw that the real Self could not be identified 
even with deep-sleep consciousness for the simple 
reason that in deep^alEep we are conscious neither of 
our own selves nor of objects. In fact, in deep-sleep 
we are as if we were only logs of wood. There b 
neither consciousness of self nor consciousness of the 
objective world. Feeling ihig great Hift iculfv in the 
teaching that had been imparted to him by FrajS^pati, 
he went hack again and told him that he could not be 
satisfied with the knowledge which had been imparted 
to him, namely that the ultimate Self was to be 
found in the consciousness of deep-sleep. For, he 
said, in that state there was neither sdi-conscious- 
ness, nor any consciousness of the objective world; 
and it seemed as if the soul was entirely annihi- 
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lated in that state. This could not be regaided, said 
India, as the final ^^sdom, Prajspati now saw that 
Indra by liis shrewd insight had made himself worthy 
of receiving the highest knowledge. So he asked 
Indra once more, and tins time finally, to practise 
penance for five >?cars again. India practised penance 
for five years, thus completing the round of penance 
for a hundred and one years. At the end of that 
period, he went in all humility to Prajapati and 
implored him to give him an insight into the final 
knowledge. Pmjapati said," Verily, 0 Indra, this body 
is subject to death, but it is at the same time the ves¬ 
ture of an immortal Soul. It is only when the Soul is 
encased in the body, that it is cognisant of pleasure 
and pain. There is neither pleasure nor pain for the 
Soul once relieved of its body. Just as the wind and 
the cloud, the lightning and the thunder, are without 
body, and arise from I'cavenly space and appear in 
their own form, so does this serene being, namely, the 
Self, arise from this mortal body, reach tlie highest light, 
and then appear in his o^vn form. This Serene Being* 
who appears in his o\vn form is the highest Person.” 
There is here an indication of the true nature of ulti¬ 
mate reality as being of the nature of self-consciousness. 
That which sees itself by itself, that which recognises 
itself as identical with itself in the light of supreme 
knowledge—that must be regarded as the final reality. 
The final reality, therefore, according to the Chhando- 
gya Upanishad, is reached in that theoretic, ecstatic, 
self-spectacular state in which the Self is conscious of 
nothing but itself. {S, n). There is a great meaning 
which runs through this parable. By an analysis of 
the different states of consciousness, the philosopher of 
the Chhandogya Upanishad points out that the bodily 
consciousness must not be mistaken for final reality, 
nor the consciousness in dreams, nor that in deep sleep! 
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The Soul is of the nature of pure self-consdousnessj 
the Kantian "I am Those who mistaie the ulti¬ 
mate Self as identical with bodily consciousness are 
the materialists. T hose who idcntily it with the con¬ 
sciousness in the dream^state rise a little higher no 
doubt, but they mistake the Self for what the modem 
Theosophists call the " etheiic double."' Those, on the 
other hand| ^vho regard the Self as identical with deep- 
sleep consciousness also rrsisunderstand its nature, be¬ 
cause there is in that state no consciousness either of 
the object world or of the Self. The true Self could 
only be the self-conscious Being, shining in his own 
native light, thinking of nothing hut his own thought, 
the Mjjtrif of Aristotle, the supreme theoretic 

Being, the eternal Self-spectator. 


14 . We have hitherto seen how the philosopher of 
■n,. Chhandogj-aUp^uMhad^ves 

gumtuit for tbe mu- at the concepUon of Self-cons^ 
t«ii» of tbe sdf. dousness as constituting the ulti¬ 

mate reality . We have seen also how tbe Upanishadic 
philosophers generally regard God as identical with this 
pure self-consciousness. The philosopher of the Taitti- 
riya Upanishad gives us certain characteristics of this 
final reality which enable us to regard tiis argument as 
almost an ontological characterisation of reality. 
” The Absolute," he says, " is Existence, Consdous- 
ness, and Infinity (S. 12. a). In this identifica¬ 
tion of the Absolute with Consciousness, we have 
again the real nature of the Atman brought out in 
bold relief. Existence to that philosopher means 
Consciousness. The same idea is repeated elsewhere 


in the Aitareya Upanishad, where the author of that 
Upanishad speaks “ of the gods of the heaven and the 
beings of the earth, whether produced from eggs, 
or embryo, or sweat, or from the earth, evcTythiag 
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that movM, orflite, or is stationaiy—Self-consdousnesii 
is the eye of all these. They are rooted in Se!i- 
consdousness. Sdf-conscioiisness is the eye of the 
world; it is Self-consciousness which is the 
Absolute'" (S. T2. b). Here we have unmistakably 
the ontological argument, namely, that ultimate Exis¬ 
tence must be identified with Self-consciousness. Thus 
by a survey of the difierent approaches to the prohlem 
of Reality, namely, the cosmological, the theolo¬ 
gical, and the psychological, we see that the Upa- 
nishadic philosophers try to establish Reality on the 
finn footing of Self-consdousness. Self-consciousness 
to them is the eternal verity. God to them is not 
God, unless he is identical with Self-consciousness. 
Existence is not Existence if it does not mean Self- 
consciousness, Reality is not r^ty, if it does not ex¬ 
press throughout its structure the marks of pure 
Self-consciousness, Self-consciousness thus constitutes 
the ultimate category of existence to the Upanishadic 
philosophers. 

IV—The SlGNIFlCAKCE OF SELF-COKSCroUSNESS 


5«lf-coDselDosncss : 
liM mid 

mffCapbsTBfca] 
caoco cflQtra&r^ witb 
tfae mystLcat- 


15 . The great question that now confronts the 
Upanishadic seeker after truth is * 
if Self-consciousness is the final 
reality, how wrould it be possible 
for us to realise it ? bare 
intellect suffice to give us a vision 
of this final reality, or is there any other process 
beyond the reach of inlelligeitce which has the power 
of taking us within the portals of pure Self-consci¬ 
ousness ? The Upanishadic answer is that mere in¬ 
tellect would be lame to enable us to realise pure 
Self-consciousness. Pure Self-coiisdousness could only 
be reached in a state of mystic rcalisatioii. Whether 
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the mystical facult>^ 'svhicb may be called intui¬ 
tion, is higher than, analogous to, or included in 
the faculty of mtellect, whose product all philosophy 
is, we shall not stop here to consider. It raises a 
large problem which does not lie within the scope of 
this work. We shall, however, try to describe it 
partly in our last Chapter on “ The Intimations of 
Self-Realisation, " where we shall see how it would be 
possible mystically to realise Sell-consciousness. Our 
answer there would evidently he the super-sensnous 
and the super-intellectnaJ answer. Intuition, as we 
shall see, is a superior faculty to either mere sens¬ 
uous perception, or intellective apprehension. At pre¬ 
sent, however, we are concerned merely with the 
" philosophic" aspect of pure Self-consciousness, 
wMch may be looked at from ti-vo different points of 
view, the epistemological and the metaphysical. We 
shall see first what the epistemological aspect of 
Self-conscbusness is according to the Upanishads, and 
then shall end this chapter by bringing out its full 
metaphysical significance, reserving the mystical 
aspect of it for our last chapter. 

16 , Epistemolcgicaliy, we are told in various 


passages of the Upanishads, it 
would not be possible for us to 
know the Self in the technical 


The Epi^Temotogy of 


5ell-C0D 3d Du«neu» 


meaning of the word "knowledge.” Our readers might 
bring to mind the fact that Kant equally well regarded 
Reality, as consisting of God and the Self, as techni- 
cally unknowable. ThAe wer^, be said, merely mat¬ 
ters of faith. The Upanishadic answer is that it is 
true that God and the Self are unknowable, but they 
are not merely objects of faith, they are objects of 
mystical realisation. Then, agam, the Upanishads do 
not regard the Self as unknowable in the agnostic 
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sense of the word, for example, in the sense in which 
Spencer understands it. Rather, it is " unknowable " 
from the standpoint of philosophic hinnility. 

(i) The Atman, say the Upani^adic philosophers, is 
unknowable in his essential nature, That, from 
which our speech turns hack along with mind, being 
unable to comprehend its fulness, is the ultimate rea¬ 
lity, " says the Taittiriya Upanishad. " That where 
the eye is unable to go, where neither speech nor mind 
is able to reach—what conception can w^e have of it, 
except that it is beyond all that is known, and beyond 
all that is unknown !" says the Kenopanishad. The 
philosopher of that Upanishad says in an Augustinian 
mood that he wfro thinks he knows does not know, 
while he who thinks he doesnotknow does really 
know. CogJiosc^^dc igtiotart, et ignorando cogitosci. 
The Kathopanbhad in a similar vein says that 'The 
Sdf is not in the first instance open to the hearing 
of men, but that even having heard Mm, many are 
unable to know Mm. Wonderful is the man, if 
found, who is able to speak about him; wonderful, 
indeed, is he who is able to comprehend him in ac¬ 
cordance with the instruction of a teacher" (S. 13.a). 
We see in all these passages how the Atman is to 
be regarded as unknowable in his essential nature. 

(ii) There is, however, atiotlier side to Uie sub¬ 
ject of the unknow'ability of Atman. The Atman 
is unknowable because He is the Eternal Subject who 
knows. How could the Eternal ICnowTr, ask the Upa- 
nishads in various places, be an object of knowledge? 
“ The Atman is the Great Being," says the ^veta§- 
vatara Upanishad " who knows all that is knowable ; 
who can know him who himself knows?" In the 
Bphaduanyaka Upanishad, in various passages, we 
are put in p o sses sion of the bold speculations of the 
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philosopher YajDavalkya. " That by whom everything 
is known, how could he hitnseli be known ? It is 
impossible to know the knower. " '* It would not 
be possible for us to see the seer, to hear the hearer, 
to think the thinker, and to apprehend him by whom 
eveiything is apprehended." " He is the eternal seer 
without hims elf being seen ; he is the eternal hearer 
witliout himself being heard ; he is the only thinker 
without himself being thought; he is the only com- 
prehender without any one to comprehend him ; 
beyond him there is no seer, beyond him there is no 
bearer, beyond him there is no thinker, beyond him 

there is no being who comprehends "(S* 13, b.) We 
^us see that the question of the nnknowability of 
Atman has another aspect also, namely, that He is 
unknowable because He is the Eternal Subject of 
knowledge, and cannot be an object of knowledge 
to another beside Him, 

(iii J But this raises another fundamental ques¬ 
tion, Granted that the Self is the eternal knower of 
objects, granted also there is no other knower of 
him, would it be possible for the knower to know 
hi^lf ? This very subtle question was asked of 
Yajfiavalkya in another passage of the Brihadara^i- 
^kopanishad, and here again we see the brilliant 
light which the sage Yajnavalkya throws on the 
problem. It ts possible, he says, for the knower to 
know himself. In fact, Self-knowledge or Self-con¬ 
sciousness is the ultimate category of existence. The 
Self can become an object of knowledge to himself. 
Accordmg to the philosophy of Ysjfiavalkya, nothing 
ia possible, if self-consciousness is not possible. Self- 
consiiousness is the ultimate fact of existence. We 
see here how boldly Yajnavalkya regards both in¬ 
trospection and self consciousness as the verities of 
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experience. We also see the nudity of the doctrines 
of Kant and Comte when they try to deny the f^t 
of introspection. Introspection is a psychological 
process corresponding to Self-consciousness as a me¬ 
taphysical reality. Self-consciousness is possible 
only through the process of introspection. The ^ 
is endowed with the supreme power of dichotomising 
himself The empirical conditions of knowledge are 
inapplicable to the Self. The Self can divide himself 
into the knower and the known. It is wonderful 
how Kant should have posited the " I am I ” as the 
supreme metaphysical category, which he called the 
transcendental, original, and sj-nthetic unity of ap¬ 
perception, and yet should have derued the reality 
of the corresponding psychological process of in- 
UospccUon. The answer of Yajhavalkya is ^at 
g^if -conscio uan ess is possible, is not only possible, 
but alone real. King Janaka asked Ysjfiavalk]^ 
what was the light of man. YSjfiavall^a first said 
that the light of man was the sun. It is on account 
oI the sun that man is able to sit and to move about, 
to go forth for work, and to retnm. ” Whm ^e 
sun has set, O Yajfiavalkya, ” asked king Janala 
*' what is the light of man r Ykifiavalkya said 
that then the moon was the light of man. For, 
having the moon for light, man could sit, and ^ve 
about, and do his work, and return, " 
both the sun and the moon have set, asked 1^ 
lanaka, what is the light of man ?” " Fire indeed, 
taid Yajflavalkya, " is man’s light. For 
fire for his light, man can sit and move about, do bis 
work, and letum." " NVhen the sun has set, whm 
the moon has set. and when the ^ is extm^^, 
what is the light of man ?” asked Janaka. Now, 
verily, " says Yfijflavalkya, ’* you are pressing me 
\0 the deepest ^ueation. Wh« the iim baa set. 
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when the moon has set, and when the fire is extin¬ 
guished, the Self alone is his light (S, 13, c,)- Vs- 
jfiavalkya is here dearly positing what Aristotle 
called '* theoiia. *' the act of pure seif-contempla¬ 
tion in which the Self is most mysteriously both the 
subject and object of knowledge. 

17 i We have seen, hitherto, the epistemological 
signiBcance of the conception of 
pureSelf-conscioasnessiQtheUpa- 
nishads. We have seen that the 
Self is regarded as unknowable in his essential naturet 
as well as because be cannot be an object of knowledge. 
We have that he can dichotomise himself and 

make himself at once the knower and the known. It 
remains for us now to discourse on what may be called 
the metaphysical significance of the conception of Self- 
oonsciousneess. In the preceding Chapter we have 
seen bow the whole field of philosophic thought 
was tom by the conflicts of the nietaph3r5idanSt some 
r^arding the Self as entirely distinct from the Abso¬ 
lute, others r^arding it as a part of the Absolute, 
and yet others regarding the Self and the Absolute 
as entirely identical. These constitute respectively 
the fundamental positions of the three great metaphy¬ 
sical schools—the dualistic, the quasi-monistic, and 
the monistic. Never has any land possibly experi¬ 
enced such bitter and prolonged argumentative 
battles as were witnessed in India throughout the 
history of its thought. The question aris^: Is 
there any way out of the difficulty t How is it that 
each of ^ese diiTerent metaphysical schools com^ to 
interpret the same Upanishadic passages as confirm¬ 
ing its own special metaphysical doctrines 1 Shall we 
not say that the Upanishads are higher than the 
Cemmentators ? Is there not a common body of meta- 
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physical doctrine in the Upanishads which each of the 
metaphysical schools has only partially envisaged ? 
Is the utterance of that greatest of Indian philosophers 
to be regarded as vain, when he said that the Schools 
may battle among themselves, but yet that Philosophy 
is above the Schools ? May we not find a supreme 
clue to the reconciliation of these different battling 
doctrines 1 We must go back to the Upanishads them' 
selves, with our mind entirely purged of all scholastic 
interpretation. Let us make our mind a tahUa rasa, 
an unwritten slate upon which there is no hurtful im¬ 
print of scholastic superstition, and we shall see that 
there is a clue through the labyrinth and mazes of the 
philosopluc conflicts. It is true that the reconciliation 
of the different schools must come, if at all, only 
through mystical experince. It is only in mystic experi¬ 
ence riiat each school and each doctrine can have its 
own appointed place and level. But it may also be 
granted to us to look even philosophically at the 
problem, to go back to the texts of the Upanishads 
themselves, to arrange them in a serial order of 
developing philosophical propositions, and finally to 
see a vista of supreme reconciliation spreading out 
before us among the battling forces. 

18 . We may arrange the different stages of spiri- 
TheLfldd^roi Spirt- tuai experience, as developed in 
tool Esperteoc*. the Upanishads, philosophically 
interpreted, in a series of five developing proposi¬ 
tions. We may regard them as constituting the 
ladder of spiritual experience with a series of five 
aecendbg steps. The first stage of spiritual experience 
would consist, according to B^adaranyaka Upani- 
shad, in realising the Self, in mystically apprehending 
the glory of the Self within us, as though we were 
distinct from him (S. 14. a ). Now comes the second 
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stage. Another passage jfrom the Brihad 5 ranyaka 
Upanishad tells us that the Being, which calls itself 
the " 1 " within us, must be identified with the Seif that 
t£ HthVrtnfore realised. We must experience that we 
are really tlie %'ery Self, and that we are neither the 
bodily, or the sensuous, or the intellectual, or the emo¬ 
tional vestures : that we are in our essential nature 
entirely identical with the pure Sdf. This is the second 
stage (S,i4. b). In the thiid stage of spiritual expe¬ 
rience, we must come to realise, according to Briha- 
daranyaha Upanishad, th^ the Self that we have 
reali^ is identical with the Absolute. This same 
identification of the Atman and the Brahman, of the 
Individual Spirit and the Universal Spirit, of the Self 
and the Absolute, is also prodaimed by the episto¬ 
lary stanza of the and its cognate Upanishads, 
where we are told that the Atman must be regarded 
as verily the Brahman, that the Atman is infinite in 
its nature as also the Brahman, that the Atman de¬ 
rives its being from Brahman, that subtracting the 
infinity of the Atman ftrom the infinity of the Brah¬ 
man, the residuum is even infinite. Thus does that 
epistolary stanza pile infinities over infinities, and, 
t aloug the mathematical lead, speak as if when the 
infini ty of the Atman is deducted from the infinity 
of the Brahman, the remainder itself is infinite. The 
inner meaning of this assertion is that we should see 
that there is no difference between the Self and the 
Absolute. This constitutes the third stage ( S,r4.c ). 
Now comes the fourth. If the Being that calls itself 
the " I" within us is the Atman according to our 
second proposition, and if it is to be entirely 
identified with the Brahman according to our third 
proposition ; that is, in other words, if I am the Self, 
and the Self is the Absolute ; then, it follows syllo- 
gistically that I am the Absolute. This % munis* 
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takably inculcated by a passage of Biibadara^yalci 
Upanishad, where we are told that we must ideoT 
tify the " 1 ” with the Absolute, Another aspect of 
the same doctrine is proclaimed in the ChhBndogya 
Upanishad, where the " Thou " comes also to be 
” projectively *' identieed with the Absolute. This 
constitutes the fourth stage (S. 14. d ). If now the 
" I " is the Absolute, and if also the " Thou ” is 
equally the Absolute, if, in other words, both the sub¬ 
ject and object are the Absolute, then it follows 
that everything that we see in this world. Mind 
and Nature, the Self and the not-Self, equally consti¬ 
tute the Absolute. Whatever falls within the ken 
of apprehension, equally with whatever we are, 
goes to make up the fulness of the Absolute, The 
Brahman according to the Chh^dogya Upanishad 
is verily the " ALL " ( S. 14. e ). To such a giddy 
height does the philosophic ladder take us on the 
rising steps of philosophic thought. This is verily 
the position of Absolute Monism. Whether this 
state of Absolute Monism Is to be merely intellec¬ 
tually apprehended, or mysticaDy realised, depends 
upon whether we are by nature destined to be merely 
torch-bearers or mystics in the spiritual pilgri- 
nuAge, That we should prefer the second alternative 
will be evident in our last Chapter on the " Intima¬ 
tions of Self-Realisation/' 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE ETHICS OF THE UPANISHADS 


1. After a discussion in the last chapter of the 
central metaphysical position 
reached in the Upanishads, and 
after a suggestion that that 
position is to be attained more by the way of mystidsra 
than by the way of thought, it would behove us 


Metiipliyaif^^ Mora- 
&jad 


for a while to bestow our attention on the moral 
problem in the Upanishads, which m^ht easily be 
seen to be connected with thdr metaphysics on 
the one hand, and mysticism on the other. The 
problem of the relation of metaphysics and men 
rality has been a much-debated problem from very 
ancient times; nor is the problem of the relation of 
morality and mysticism in any way a less important 
problem. For, just as it is hard to decide as to 
which of the two—metaphysics and morality—should 
receive the primacy in the discussion of the develop¬ 
ment of man's consciousness as a whole, similarly, it 
is equally hard to decide which of the two— 
morality and m3reticism—plays a more important part 
in that development. If we take into account, however, 
the integrity of man's consciousness as a whole, it 
would seem absolutdly impossible, in the interest of 
the highest development of which man's conscictLS- 
ness is capable, to sunder the intellectual from the 
moral, as the moral from the mystioal element. In¬ 
telligence without the moral backbone might only 
degenerate into the deverest foTni.t; of chicanery, and 
a mystic without morality, ii such a one were possible, 
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might only be a hideoiis creature who is a blot on the 
spiritual evolution of man. And, again , just as morality, 
to be ratiocinative, must be firmly linked to the intellect, 
similarly for its consiumnation, it must end in the 
mystical attitude, which alone is the goal and end of 
the life of man. In short, Metaphysics, Morality and 
Mysticism are as inseparable from each other in the 
interest of the highest spiritual development of mail, 
as mtcUect, will, and emotion are inseparable for his 
highest psychological development. It would thus 
seem necessary for a while to linger on the discussion 
of the moral problem in the Upanishads, as the con¬ 
necting link between the metaphysical position reach¬ 
ed therein and the final mystickl reahsation taught 
in ttie Upanishads, 

2. At a time when moral refiection in other lands 


had hardly reached even the gno¬ 
mic stage, it is interesting to 
note that, in the Upanishads, we 


Fngwi «f the ChMm 

pitt* 


have a fairly good discussion of all the more im¬ 
portant ethical problems ; while, in certain cas^ at 
least, the solution reached might be contemplated 
upon with ^eat profit even by present-day moralists, 
because tbe solution which the Upanishads attempt 
is a solution which is based upon the eternal truths 
of Atmanic experience. It is true that in the 
Upanishads we have not a very full discnssioD 
of the theories of the moral standard as apart from 
the theories of the moral ideal, inasmuch as thought 
is required to be necessarily more abstract in the dis¬ 
cussion of the former, while b that of the latter it 
has to deal with the concrete problem of the end of 
human life. In the course of the present ctiapter, we 
shall first discuss the rudiments of the theories of the 
moral standard as we find them m the Upanishads, 
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and after a consideration of the limitations of the 
theories so advanced, we shall proceed to a discussion 
of the theories of the moral tde^. Of these latter, two 
at least are specially noteworthy—the Doctrine of 
Beatihcism, and the Doctrine of Self-realisation. 
After having considered these theories, we sliall next go 
on to the discussion of practical ethics in the Upani- 
shads, and thus survey the lists of virtues enumerated 
in the various Upanishads, considering more especially 
the virtue of Truth. It is undoubtedly true that in the 
discussion of the practical side of ethics, the Upanishadic 
period IS surpassed by the Neo-Upanishadic period, 
for there the metapLj^sical interest having waned, 
interest in practicsd conduct got the upper band. 
Then, after a short discussion of the problem of the 
freedom of the will as considered in the Upanishads, we 
shall conclude the chapter by a short portrayal of the 
ideal of the Upanishadic Sage, bringing out the 
contrast between the Upanishadic Sage on the one 
band and the Stoic and Christian Sages on the other, 

I —Theories of the Moral Standard 

3. Coming to the consideration of the theories of the 
moral standard as advanced in the 

Hot«ronomy. Upanishads, we have to note at the 

outset, that, as in the childhood of man, so in the chUd- 
bood of the race, heteronomy is the first principle which 
serves to dictate rules for moral conduct. Reference 
is always made in such cases to the conduct of others, 
of those who are better situated morally than 
ourselves as dictating to us the principle of con¬ 
duct for OUT own behoof. Not without reason 
did Aristotle think that the opinion of men of 
trained character should count as the principle of 
moral authority in cases when one is not able, on ac- 
37 
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count of one's ignorance, to choose the way of moral 
action for oneself. ’The Taittinyopanishad contains a 
celebrated passage, where the disciple is told that 
“ he should follow only the good actions of the 
spiritual teacher ; that he might even more profit¬ 
ably follow the good actions of those who are still 
better situated than the spiritual teacher; that if 
ever he should seek to find out the intimate nature 
of duty or conduct, then he sliould always be 
guided by tliis one principle only, namely, how the 
Brahmins, who are cautious, gentle, and intent upon 
the law, conduct themselves in that particular case " 
(S. i). This quotation evidently implies the maxim that 
wc should always mould our conduct on the pattern of 
the conduct of those who are better than ourselves and 
are in a position to give us nil^ of conduct by their 
example. The opinion of Society in general, or the 
opinion of the State, are rather vague terms for defining 
the nature of hetcronomic duty. It may not be possible 
for either the Society or the State to always impart 
to us one uniform principle of moral conduct. On the 
other hand, if we penetrate deeper, we shall find that 
the opinions of the Society or the State are themselves 
based upon the maxims of conduct which are sup¬ 
plied to them by Wise Men, There is an oligarchy in 
Morality, as there is an oligarchy in the Society or 
the State, and it is the voice of the Moral Oligarchy 
which, according to the Taittiifyopanishad, ought to 
prevail in supplying us with the pattern of conduct, 

4, Theonomy is also a sort of heteronomy, inas¬ 
much as the " theos " is also a " heteros " from the 

property moral point of view. 

TiwMn{iin>, convenient to consider 

fheonomy as separate from Heteronomy, inasmuch as 

NiotHn«cbeaii EUu» L 
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the Law of God stands in a somewhat different category 
from the Law of Man. Unless it were possible to Imow 
the wishes of God in every particular case aff ecting moral 
conduct, unless it were possible even so much as to note 
what principles in general might be regarded as const!tut- 
ing the wishes of God—if we were not to understand these 
as identical with the dictates of Conscience which is the 
candle of the Lord within us—it might not seem very 
possible to set do^vn in detail the Laws of God as enjoin¬ 
ing the performance of certain duties upon us, in pre- 
ference to, or in caacelment of, other duties. But in 
communities which entertain a vs^e fear abont God 
as a Being who is separate from ourselves, the laws 
which are after all attributed ” to God by man 
ever hang like the sword of Damocles on the moral 
agent, and theophobia instead of theopatby supplies 
the rules for moral life. It was thus that the sage of 
the Kathopanishad said that " God is that great fear¬ 
ful Thunderbolt which is raised over our head, by 
knowing which alone man become immortal. 
For is it not through His fear, that the fire bums, 
the sun shines, the god of gods, the wind, and death 
as the fifth, run about doing their work ? " Of the 
same import is the passage from the Taittirlyopa- 
nishad which only reiterates the passage from the 
Katha with sl%ht alterations (S. 2 ). But when all 
has been said in favour of the Law of God, on a careful 
consideration of the intimate nature of moral action, 
it may become evident that the law issu i n g from 
anybody except one's own Self can never be r^farded 
as a sufficient guarantee for the moral tone of actions. 


0. It is thus that moralists have arrived at the 
conception of autonomy which 
AotoDonij'. alone supplies the true principle 

of moral conduct. It is neither the Society, nor the 
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State, HOT God, who give us the essential rule for 
moral conduct. This must spring entirely from within 
ourselves. We cannot say that the Upanishadic seers 
envisaged this principle of moral action unless of 
course we see it in that quotation from the Chhan* 
dogya Upanishad where we are told that the mind 
should be meditated upon as the Ultimate Reality 
(S. 3 . a), or even again in that other quotation from 
the same Upanishad where we are ashed to regard the 
mind as I'erily the Atman in us, as also the Ultimate 
Reality (S. 3 . b). These passages have been under* 
stood by a recent writer on Hindu Ethics as involving 
the theory of Intuitionism, But it may be easily 
seen that inasmuch as it is the Mind which is here 
equated with the Highest Reality and not the Self 
which is mentioned as apart from it, we can only 
understand the passage as involving a lower intui- 
tionism instead of the higher intuitionism of auto¬ 
nomy. Instances are not wanting even in the history 
of European Morals where aesthetic or sympathetic 
intuitionism prepares the way for the hi g her intui¬ 
tionism of autonomy. It was not till the days of the 
BhagavadgItE in the history of Hindu Ethics that the 
real nature of autonomy was dearly appreciated, and 
the categorical imperative of duty with all its Kantian 
pniism severely inculcated. We have thus to regard 
the Upanishadic Ethics as on the whole deficient in 
the principle of autonomy as suppl 3 dng the rules for 
moral conduct, 

II—^Theories of the Moral Ideal 

64 It is however when we come to the ^rmulation 
^ .. theories of the Moral Ideal 

that the Upanishadic seers are 
at their best. We have said above that the 
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foirntileitioii of such thcoriES is 2 t more coEcrete pro¬ 
blem than the formulation of the theories of the 
Moral Standard, which is by the very nature of the 
case bound to be abstract. As there is a variety of 
Metaphysical theories in the Upadishadic literature 
as we saw in a pre%'ious chapter, similarly there is a 
variety of theories about the nature of the Moral Ideal. 
To begin with, we have an entirely anti-hedonistic 
theory advocated by the author of the Kathopauishad. 
We are told there that " tliere are two difierent paths, 
the path of tire good and the path of the pleasant, and 
that these two diverse paths try to seduce a man each 
to itself. Of these, he who fellows the path of the 
is ultimately rewarded by the fulfilment of his aim, 
while he who f oUo^vs the path of the pleasant loses the 
goal which be is pursuing. When the good and the 
pleasant present themselves before a man, he looks 
about him if be be wise, and decides which of them to 
choose. The wise man chooses the good before the 
pleasant, while the fool chooses the pleasant before the 
good " (S. 4 . a). In these two verses from the Katho- 
panishad we have a classical expression of the con¬ 
flict between the good and the pleasant as experienced 
even in the Upanishadic daj-s. mo will not say 
that the story of the conflict between the Good and the 
Pleasant in the Kathopanishad tiyung to attract a man 
to themselves reminds one of a similar story of the 
choice of Hercules in Xenophon, where the two mai¬ 
dens, Pleasure and Virtue, present themselves before 
Hercules with their several seductions, and Hercules 
chooses Virtue? As with Hercules, so ivith Nachi- 
ketas. Even though the God of Death tries to seduce 
Kachiketas by the offer of a life of pleasure and glory, 
Nachiketas refuses to be imprisoned in the chains 
whifh Yama has forged for him (S, 4 - b), and thereiu 
proves that he is not like the ordinary nm of mankind 
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which hugs to its heart the path of plesaure and glory 
to be only ultimately disillusioned in its choice. 
Nachiketas, true anti-hedonist as he is, refuses to he 
seduced by the life of pleasure. 

7. It is likely, however, that anti-hedonism may 
degenerate into an utter pes¬ 
simism, and so likewise does it 
happen in the case of certain Upanishads, The Katho- 
panishad asks in a pessimistic vein; ” what decaying 
mortal here bebw would delight in a life of the con- 
templation of the pleasures of beauty and love, 
when once he has come to taste of the kind of life 
Mpyed by the unageing immortals ?" (S. 5 . a). This 
is almost in the spirit of Schopenhauer who sa id that 
the best thing for man here below is not to have been 
bom at ah, and the second best to have died young. 
In a Similar spirit, the Kathopanishad condemns the 
desire for a long life of sensual enjoyment in pre¬ 
ference to even a momentary contemplation of the life 
immortal. This pessimistic mood is most expres¬ 
sively brought forth in the Maitri Upanishad, where, our 
attention having been called to the contemplation of the 
nmversal evil that exists in the world and the imper¬ 
manence of things having been most poetically ex¬ 
pressed, life is described as the source of eternal mi¬ 
sery . What is the use of the satisfaction of desiresj^’ 
asks Btihadratha, “ in this foul-smelling and unsub¬ 
stantial body, winch is merely a coglomeration of 
ordure, urine, wind, bile and phlegm, and which is 
spoilt by the content of bones, skin, sinews, marrow, 
flesh, semen. Mood, mucus and tears ? What is the 
use of the satisfaction of desires in this body which 
is affiicted by lust, anger, covetousness, fear, deject¬ 
ion, envy, sep>aration from the desired, union 
With the undesirable, hunger, thirst, old age, death. 
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disease and grief? Verily all this world merely 
decays. Look at the flies and the gnats, the grass 
and the trees, that are bom merely to perish. But 
what of these ? The great oceans dry up, the moun¬ 
tains crumble, the pole-star deviates from its place, 
the wind-cords are broken, the earth is submerged, 
and the very gods are dislocated from their positions ** 
(S. 5 . b.). Contemplating such a situation, Brhad- 
ratba entreats ^akayanya to save him " as one might 
save a frog from a waterless well/* This pessimistic 
attitude of Brihadratha is the logical outcome, only 
carried to an excess, of the anti-hedonistic attitude put 
into the mouth of Nachiketas, 


8 , Closely connected with pessimism is the theory 
of asceticism and its monastic 
ABcedcjBin, Sftty*- practices. Unless a man begins 
to feel the interest in life waning 


ftmhat Quietism. 


for liim, he does not see the necessity of harbouring 
the ascetic virtues. It is only when his heart 
to be set on the Eternal that he wishte to adopt the 
life of renunciation. It was in this way, we ^ told 
by the Brihadaranyakopanishad, that the wise men 
of old h^an to feel that there was no use for 
them of any wealth or fame or progeny, " What 
shall we do with progeny," they asked, " if it does not 
bring to us nearer the Eternal ?" In this manner did 
they leave all ambition for progeny and wealth and 
fame and adopt the life of an ascetic (S. 6 . a). The 
Kaushltaki Upanishad goes even further, and by a 
curious analogical explanation advocates the attitude 
of Satyagraha. " Just as Prana which is identical 
with Brahman is served by the mind as its messenger, 
the eye as its guard, the ear as its informant, 
the speech as its tire-woman, and just as all the 
senses bring offerings to Pr^a even though it does 
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not solicit them, similarly all these beings will bring 
offerings to a man who knows this secret even though 
he does not solicit them. For him the rule of Iff e is 
' Beg not 'UTiea he has gone to alms in a village 
and does not find any, he may sit do^\'n with the tsr 
solve that he shall not partake of anything that may 
be offered to him, and those who had formerly refused 
him shall come near him and speak to him good 
words—for this is verily what happens to a who 
does not solicit alms — and bring offerings to him and 
say they shall give " (S. 6. h). This passage from the 
Kaushitaki enjoins upon an ascetic the attitude of 
non-hegging in the lirm belief that when he does not 
beg, things will come to him of their accord. The 
Brihadara^yakopanishad gives further characteristics 
of the ascetic life, inasmuch as it tells us that a 
Brahmin ought to grow disgusted with all wisdom, and 
lead a life of child-like simplicity (S. 7. a); believing 
in the quietistic life, " he should never give himself up 
to too many words, for that is verily a weariness of the 
flesh (S. 7. b). 

9. There is, how'ever, a positive side to the qnietis- 
tic life taught in certain Upani- 
spwtna) ActiTiani, shads. The Mundakopanishad 

tells us that " we should verily leave aw'ay all words, 
but should devote ourselves to the knowledge of the 
Atman, for the Atman is the bund of immortality. 
Meditate upon the Atman with the help of tlie symbol 
Om : for thus alone may it be possible for yon to go 
beyond the ocean of darkness. Sages see by the 
help of the light of knowledge, for he manifests him¬ 
self, the Immortal One, in the form of bliss " (S. 8. a). 
We must therefore remember that even though we are 
told that we should lead a quietistic life, that is only 
as a sort of recoil from the unreal and empty world of 
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soise; within ilsdf, howefver, it may contain the majTOW 
of self-realisation. " It was thus/' says the BnhadS- 
ranyakopanishad^ " that one who lived a peaceful 
life, of self-control, of cessation from activity, 
and of patient suffering, having collected himsdf, saw 
the Atman within himself, saw in fact everything as 
verily the Atman. Evils cease to have any power 
over him, for he has overcome all evil. Sin has ceased 
to torment him, for he has burnt all sin. Free from 
evil, free from impurity, free from doubt, he has be¬ 
come properly entitled to the dignity of a Brahmana " 
( 5 . S. b). The Mujndakopanishad makes a more posi¬ 
tive assertion by telling us that " a man who has left off 
all argument in the superiority of his spiritual illumi¬ 
nation begins to play with the Atman, and to enjoy 
the Atman, for that verily constitutes has action. 
Thus does he become foremost among those who have 
known Brahman " {S. 8. c). Here we are told that 
though, to all appearances, such a person may be 
leading a life of freedom from the bustle of sodety, 
alone to himself in the privacy of spiritual solitude, 
he still has an object to play with, an object to enjoy, 
namely the Atman. In fact, his life in Atman is a 
life of intense spiritual activity, and not, as it may 
seem to others, a life of retiremeat and quietude. 


PtieaomBiut Actl- 
vlim. 


10 . Contracted with this kind of Activism, however, 
stands that other kind of Activism, 
with which alone people are ordi* 
nariiy familiar, namely, what we 
may nil Phenomenal Activism. The liopanishad tells 
us that *'a man should try to spend his life-span 
of a hundred yearn only in the constant perform¬ 
ance of actions. It is thus only that he can hope 
not to be contaminated by actions. ** (S. 9. a). It 
is important to note that even though this passage 

ss 
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from the I^opamsbad tells us that we should spend 
our life-time in doipg actions, the actions that are 
here implied have no further range than possibly 
the small circumference of sacrifice and tiirther, 
the way in which, even in the midst of a life of 
action, freedom from contagion with the fruit of action 
may be secured is not here brought out with suffi¬ 
cient dearness. It is only lat^, when we come to the 
days of the Bhagavadgita, that we see bow even in 
the midst of the life of action actionleseness may be 
secured, only if attachment to action is 
once for all and no calculating desire is entertained 
for the fruit of action. The I^panisbad does not 
supply these two links between the life of action and 
the goal of actionlessness and point out that action- 
lessness may be secured in the midst of action only 
through fre^om from attachment to action, and the 
annihilation of any desire for the end of action. 
But, at any rate, it is evident that the l^[»nishad 
goes very much beyond the other Upanishads 
when it tries to reconcile the life of action with the 
life of knowledge, " To pitchy darkness do they go," 
it tells us, " who pursue the path of ignorance, namely 
the path of action. To greater darkness still do they 
go who devote themselves to the life of knowledge for 
its own sake. Sages have told us from very andent 
times that knowl^lge leads to the one result, while action 
leads to the other. But be alone who can synthesise 
the claims of knowlet^e and action is able by means 
of action to cross the ocean of death and by means of 
knowledge to attain to immortality (S. 9, b). In this 
way does the liopanishad try to recond^ the rlai-ms 
of knowledge and action, telling us that the life of bare 
contemplation and the life of bare activity are alike 
fraught with evil; but that he alone may be said to 
fttUun the goal of life who knows how to hannonise 
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the two different paths. Thus we may see how the 
later claims of Aristotle for the contemplative life, and 
of Bacon for the active life, are prophetically reconciled 
by the philosopher of the I^paiushad. 

11 . When the phenomenal side of Activism is thus 
recognised, it is not very difficult 
EndMni«oicm. deduce from it a thecny of the 

moral ideal which must needs take account of pheno¬ 
menal good. The moral good may not be regarded as 
the Summum Bonum, and the worldly good may come 
to be recognised as at least on a par with it in the for¬ 
mation of the conception of the Summum Bonum. On 
the other hand, the verse from ttie §vefl$vataropa- 
which comes at the end of its fourth chapter is 
an echo of the spirit of Vedic prayer, where wortdly 
good is craved for as being even a superior moment in 
the conception of the highest good. " Make us not suffer 
in our babies or in our sons,'^ says the Upanishad; 
** make us not suffer in lives, or in cows, or in horses ; 
kill not our powerful warriors, O Rudra, so may we 
offer to thee our oblations for ever and ever 1 ” (S. ro. a). 
When the eye of the moral agent is not turned in¬ 
wards, the good he seeks is evidently the extcvnal 
good only. On the other hand, when as in the case of 
the Taittiilya Upanishad, the internal good comes also 
to be recognised as of no meaner value, we are asked 
to choose both Truth and Law which have moral, 
along with Happiness and Prosperity which have 
material value (S. lo. b). It was thus that even that 
great idealistic philosopher YSjnavalkya, when he 
went to the court of King Janaka and was 
asked as to whether he desired wealth and cattle, 
or victory and controversy, said he wanted both: 
he wanted the cows along with their goldoi coin, as 
w^ as victory in the argumentative battle with the 
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other philosophers m Janaka^s court. The apology 
which Ysjtiavalhya apparently offered for his conduct 
that he was enjoined hy his father not to take 
away any "wealth without having imparted sjniitual 
instruction (S. lo. c). It is evident that Yajiia- 
val^a desired hotli material as well as spiiittial good l 
and in spite of his otherwise supremely idealistic teach'^ 
ing, he possibly wanted to set an example by showing 
that the consideration of cxteroal good cannot be 
entirely ignored even by idealists as constituting a 
moment in the conception of the highest good, 

12 . The author of the Taittirtyopnishad goes even 

BOT tfn rtiim. ® further, and tells us that 

probably there is no distinction of 
kind between physical good and spiritual good, and 
that we may thus regard the two as commensurable 
in terms of each other. In a famous passage be 
makes for us an analysis of the conception of bliss. 
Physical good to him is itself an aspect of "bliss," 
as spiritual good constitutes the acme of "bliss"; and 
according to that author, there is a scale of values con¬ 
necting the so-called physical bliss on the one band 
with the highest spiritual bliss on the other. What, 
according to him, is the unit of measurement ? We are 
told that the unit of measurement may be taken to 
be "the happiness of a young man of noble birth and 
of good learning, who is very swift and firm and strong, 
and to whom is granted the possession of the whole 
earth fuH of wealth. Of a hundred such blisses is 
noade the bliss of the human genii ; of a h u ndre d 
blisses of these genii is made the bliss of the divine 
genii; of a hundred of these latter blisses is made the 
bliss of the fathers; of a hundred blisses of the fathers 
is made the fahss of the gods who are bom gods; of a 
hundred of these is made the bliss of the gods who have 
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become gods by their actions; of a hundred such 
blisses is made the bliss of the highest gods; of a hun¬ 
dred blisses of these gods is made the bliss of Indra ; 
a hundred blisses of Indra constitute the bliss of 
Brihaspatiof a hundred such bliss^ is made the bliss 
of Frajapad ; and a hundred blisses of PrajSpad mahe 
the bibs of Brahman ; and each time we are told that all 
the blisses, severally and progrrasively, belong to the 
Sage who is free from all desires " (S. ii) . It is impoF' 
tant to note that there is here no disdnction of kind 
brought out between physical good on the one hand 
and spiritual bliss on the other, unless of course it were 
intended by the author that the physical good may he 
taken to be as good as naught before the highest bliss. 
That, however, does not seem to be the trend of argu¬ 
ment by which the beatific calculus is arrived at after 
such labour by the author of the Taittirlyopanishad 
with the help of a physico-mythological scale of 
measurement. It is also equally important to remember 
that all these various blisses are said at all times to 
belong to the Sage who is free from all desires. If, in 
short, desirelessness is to constitute the highest bliss, 
there is no meaning in sa3nng that the highest good 
could be measured in terms of the unit of physical good. 
In any case, it does not seem possible that spiritual 
good can be of the same kind as physical good: the 
two are probably entirely incommensurate, differing 
not in degree but in kind. The bliss of the Sage, who 
has realised Brahman, cannot he measured in terms 
of the physical happiness of any beings whatsoever, 
however highly placed or however divine they may be. 


13 . Indeed, there cannot he any physical scale for 
the measurement of spiritual val¬ 
ues. The bliss of Self-realisation 
is entirely of its own kind, absolutely gtJtfris. But 


&elf- realisation. 
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to cavil at the theory of Self-realisation by saying that 
the Self " is realised *' already, and that therefore there 
is no necessity of " realising " the Seif seems to us to 
be merely a listless evasion of the true signihcance of 
Self-realisation, When Canon RashdaU says that the 
Self is realised already, he is speaking about a meta¬ 
physical fact. On the other hand, when it is said that 
the Self is to be realised, we are asked to take into 
account the whole ethical and mystical process by which 
the allurements of the not-Self naturally ingrained in the 
human being are to be gradually weaned out, and the 
Self to be made to stand in its native purity and gran¬ 
deur. It is in the doctrine of Self-realisation that the 
ethical and mystical processes meet, a fact to which we 
sh ah have to allude presently. It need hardly he said 
that by Self-realisation, as the Upanishadic seers 
understand that expression, is meant the unfoldment 
and the visualisation of the Atman within us, instead 
of the incipid and soul-less realisation of the various 
** faculties " of man, namely, the intellectii^, the emo¬ 
tional and the moral, in which sense Bradley and 
other European moralists have understood that ex¬ 
pression. The B^adaranyakopanishad tells us that 
the Atman, who constitutes the Reality within us 
as without us, is and ought to be the highest 
object of our desire, higher than any phenomenal 
object of love, such as progeny, or wealth, or the like, 
bemuse, the Upanishad tells us, the Atman, being 
the very kernel of our existence, is neaimost to us. 
” If a man may say there is another object of love 
dearer to him than the Atman, and if another replies 
that if there be God overhead he shall destroy his 
object of love, verily it shall so happen as this man 
says. Hence it is that we ought to meditate on 
the Atman as the only object of d^ire. For him 
who worshipe the Atman in this way, nothing 
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shall ever perish" (S, la. a). There is a further 
reason why, according to the same Upanishad, the 
Self should be regarded as the highest object of 
desire ; because, when one has attained the Self, there 
are for him no desires left to be fulfilled, and be becomes 
entirely desireless (S. ra. b). But the Upanishadic 
doctrine of Self-realisation implies more than that 
the Atman is the sole object of desire. In a very 
celebrated conversation tetween Ysjnavallcya and 
MaitreyT in the Bnhadaran3'akopanishad, we are told 
that when ysjnavalkya wanted to make a partition 
of his estate between his two wives, K^tyayanT 
and Maitreyi, Maitreyi chose rather the spiritual 
portion of her husband's estate, saying " Supposing 
I obtain the possession of the whole earth full of 
wealth, by that I shall never attain to immortality/' 
" Verily not," replied Yajnavalkya, " thy life will 
be only like the life of those who have all kinds 
of convenience for them; but there Is no hope of 
immo rtality by the mere possession of wealth." 
Maitreyi thereupon replied: " What shah I then do 
with ftat by which I may not grow immortal?" 
*' Verily most dear to me art thou, my wife, who art 
talking thus," said YSjnavalkya, "Come, I shall in- 
stmct thee in spiritual wisdom. It is not for the sake 
of the husband, that the husband is dear, but for the 
sake of the Atman ; it is not for the sake of the wife 
that the wife is dear, but for the sake of the Atman • 
it is not for the sake of the children that the children 
are dear, but for the sake of the Atman; it is not for 
the sake of wealth that wealth is dear, but for the sake 
of the Atman. ...It is not for the sake of everything 
that evei3rthmg is dear, but for the sake of the Atman. 
This Atman, O Maitreyi, ought to be seen, ought to 
be beard, ought to be thought about, ought to be me* 
ditntad upon : for it is only when the Atman is Meo and 
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h^rd and thought about and meditated upon does all 
this become verily known " (S, 13). It is important to 
remember that this passage is not to be iuterpreted in 
the interest of an egoistic theory of morals, as some 
have done, but only in the interest of the theory of 
Self-realisation. We have not to understand that the 
wife or the husband or the sons are dear for one's own 
oaicp , interpreting the word Atman in an egoistic 
sense. The word Atman whicl^ comes at the end of 
the passage in the expression Attn^ va an drashUtvyo 
forbids an egoistic interpretation of that word in the 
previotis sentences. We are thus obliged to interpret 
the word Atman throughout the passage in the sense 
of the Self proper, the Ultimate Reality, and, therefore, 
to rmderstand that the love that we bear to the wife 
or the husband or the sons is only an aspect of, or a 
reflection of, the love that we hear to the Self. It is, 
in fact, for the sake of the Self that all these things 
become dear to This Self the Erihadaianyaka 
enjoins upon us to realise by means of contemplation. 


Tbe ethlcftl mym- 
sides fli Self-rea¬ 
lise t^DD. 


14 . The ethical and mystical sides of Self-rea* 
lisation are fused together no¬ 
where better than in that cele¬ 
brated passage from the Chb^- 
dogya Upanishad, where having 
started an inquiry as to what it is that induces a 
Trtan to perform actions, and having answered that 
it is the consideration of happiness which impels him 
to do so,—for, we are told, had he experienced unhappi¬ 
ness in his pursuit, he would not have gone in for the 
actions at all,—the author of the Chbandogya Upani- 
shad comes to tell us that real happiness is the happi¬ 
ness that one enjoys in the vision of the Inflnite, and 
that every other kind of happiness is only so-called, 
^nd of re^y no value whatsoever as contrasted with 
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it. It thus comes about that, according to the author 
of that Upanisbad, there are two radically different 
of happiness, namely what he calls the Great 
and the Small. Great happiness consists in seeing, 
hearing, and meditating upon the Atman. Little hapja- 
ness consists in seeing, hearing and meditating upon 
other things besides the Atman. Great happiness is im¬ 
mortal ; litGe happiness is perishable. If the ques¬ 
tion be asked, in what this Great happiness consists, 
the answer may be given, in Herakleitean fashion, 
ttiaf it consists in its own greatness, and possibly not 
in its own greatness 1 People say that cows and 
horses, elephants and gold, servants and wives, lands 
and houses—these constitute greatness. No, says the 
author, tb^ rest in something dse, but the Infinite 
rests in itself. Great Irappiness is experienced when 
the Infinite is se^ above and below, before and be¬ 
hind, to the right and to the left, and is regarded as 
identical with everything that exists ; when the Being, 
that itself the 1 within us, is realised above and 
below, before and behind, to the right and to the left, 
and is regarded ^ identical with everything that 
exists; when the Atman is seen above and below, be¬ 
fore and behind, to the right and to the left and is r^aid- 
ed as identical with everything that exists. He who thus 
realises the triune unity of the Infinite, the I, and the 
Atman, and experiences the truth of the sentence So 
Aham Mma. is alone entitled to enjoy the highest 
happiness. One who comes to see this, and think about 
this, and meditate on this, really attains SwarSjya: he 
loves his Self, plays with his Self, enjoys the company 
of his Self, and revels in his Self (S. 14). In this way, 
according to the Chhindogya Upanisbad, the ethical 
Sununum Bonum consists in the mystical realisation 
of the triune unity as the goal of the aspirant's one- 
pointed endeavour. 

SO 
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15 , We must not fail to take account, however, of 
a phase of the theory of the moral 
ideal as propounded in the Upa- 
nishads. This is the theory of what we may caM 
Supennoralism, the state of being beyond good and 
bad, the ethical counterpart of the metaphysical 
theory of Absolutism. There is, however, a distinC' 
tion between the supermoraUsm of Bradley and 
Nietzsche on the one hand, and the supennoralism of 
the Upanishads on the other. Neitzsche's super* 
morali^ affects only the superman, who, in the pos¬ 
session of absolute strength, defies, and therefore rises 
above, all conceptions of good and bad. The Brad- 
le}raii supennoralism affects only the Absolute, which 
in its absoluteness is to be regarded as being beyond 
both good and had. On the other hand, the Upani- 
supermoralism affects the Individual as well as 
the Absolute, and the Individual only so far as he may 
be regarded as having realised the Absolute in himself. 
The passage from the Kathopanishad which tells ns 
that " the Absolute is beyond duty and beyond non¬ 
duty, beyond action and beyond non-action, beyond 
the past and beyond the future," supported likewise 
by the passage from the Chhandogya Upanishad which 
us that " the bodiless Atman is beyond the reach 
of the desirable and the undesirahle " (S. 15. a), has its 
counterpart in the passage from the Mundakopanishad 
which us that “ the Moral Agent shakes off all con¬ 
ceptions of merit and demerit, that is, in other words, 
goes beyond the reach of virtue and vice, and good and 
bad, when he has attained to divine assimilation after 
realising the golden-coloured Being who is the lord 
and governor of ail" (S. 15. b). Similarly, we are told 
in the Brihadaranyakopaoi^ad that the Atman 
who lives in the citadel of our heart, and who is the lord 
and protector of all, grows neither great by good actions 
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nor small by evil actions (S. i6. a), while he who con¬ 
templates upon this Atman himself attains a like vir¬ 
tue, when his greatness ceases to grow by good actions, 
or diminish by bad actions (S, i6. b). These passa¬ 
ges tcli ns that the Moral Agent goes beyond the reach 
of good and bad, when and only so far as he has attained 
to likpncjK \vith, or becomes merged in, the Atman, who 
is himself, metapb3^ically speaking, beyond the reach 
of good and bad. 

HI—Practical Ethics 

16 . We have discussed hitherto the theories of the 
Moral Standard and the Moral 
ji^ea In tbe BH- which have been advanced 

nnya ^ Upanishads. We shall now 

go on to a consideration of the practical side of 
Ethics, namely the enumeration and inculcation of 
certain virtues in the various Upanishads, And 
first, about the three cardinal virtues which arc 
enumerated in the B^adaranyakopanishad. There 
we are told how "once upon a time the gods, 
men, and demons all went to their common father, 
PrajSpati, and adeed him to communicate to them the 
knowledge which he possessed. To the gods, PrajSpati 
communicated the syllable Da, and having asked them 
whether they had understood what he had said to 
them, received the answer that they had under¬ 
stood that they were asked to practice self-control 
(Datnyaia), upon which Prajapati expressed satisfac¬ 
tion. To the men he also communicated the syllable 
Da, and after having asked them whether they had 
understood what he faad said to them, received the 
answer that they had understood that they should prac¬ 
tise charity (Dflito), upon which Prajapati said he was 
satisfied. To tbe^^demons likewise, Prajapati commu- 
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nicated the syllable Da, and having asked them whe* 
ther they had understood what he had said to them^ 
received the answer that they had tinderstood tbii t 
they should practise compassion {DayadhvaTu), upon 
whidi Prajapati expressed satisfaction again "[S. 17, a). 
Even though thus Fiajapati gave the same instruction 
to the different inquirers, they understood the import 
of the instruction according to their different capacities, 
and leamt what was for them the right thing to do. 
We are told by the author of the Upanishad that ” when 
the celestial voice, the Thunderbolt, repeats Da, Da, 
Da, it intends to communicate the three different sets of 
virtues, namely, Self-control, Charity, and Compassion." 
These, then, are the three cardiniff virtues for people 
who are bom with the Sattvika, the Rajasa and the 
Tsmasa elements predominating in them. To those 
who, like the gods, occupy an elevated position, 
the divine voice says : " Be self-controlled, for other¬ 
wise, out of your elation, you might do acts of un- 
kindness." To those who are in the position of men, 
equals among equals, the divine voice sa5?s: " Be 
charitable, and love your fellows.’' To those, again, 
who, like the demons, have in them the capacity 
of doing infinite harm, the divine voice sa.y$'. “ Ete 
compassionate. Be kind to those with whom you would 
otherwise be cruel." Thus we are told in the above 
passage that Self-control, Charity, and Compassion con¬ 
stitute the three different cardinal virtues for the three 
different sets of people, tach one of them having a 
certain predominating psychological temperament. 

17 . So tor about the Bribadaranyakopanisbad. In 
the ChbSndogya Upanishad we 

VUrttieSi and in . - . x 1- ^ ± 

the aiiiuuido&«. ^ draerent list of vir¬ 

tues in the conveisation between 
Ghova Ahgirasa and Krish^, the son of Devaki, 
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Who this Krishna was, and what the purport 
of the instruction which Ghora Angirasa imparted 
to Krishna m^ht be taken to be, we have had 
occasion to consider in a previous chapter. At present 
we are concerned merely with the list of virtues that 
are enumerated there, and their ethical si gnifi c an ce. 
We are told that the chief virtues of man are austerity, 
charity, straightforwardness, hannlessness, and truth¬ 
fulness : these according to Ghora Angirasa constitute 
the chief %irtues of man {S. 17. h). We have already 
seen the analogy which the enumeration of these vir¬ 
tues bears to the enumeration of a similar list of vir* 
tues in the Bhagavadgfta (XVI. i, 2). Then, in the 
Chhandogya Upanishad again, a little later on, we 
find the mention of the five chief different sins of which 
man is capable. We are told there that " he who 
steals gold, he who drinks wine, he who pollutes the 
bed of his teacher, he who kills a Brahmia, all these 
go down to perdition; likewise also he, who even asso¬ 
ciates with them" (S. 17. c). In this passage we 
are told what were regarded, by the Upanishadic 
seers, the five chief different Idads of sin. The 
thief, the drunkard, the adulterer, the Brahmodde, 
and the man who associates with them, are all re¬ 
garded as worthy of capital punislunent: this is very 
much like the later injunctions in Manu and Yijna- 
valkya (III- 5. 227), where the same crimes are des^ 
cribed as the greatest of all sins. 

18 . The TaittMya Upanishad is evidently the most 
hortatory of all the Upanishads. 

? delibsiatety didactic 
tone, and impresses a number of 
virtues to be observed, the study and teaching of the 
Sacred Scriptures forming the burthen of the discourse. 
We are asked to respect the Law, to tell the Truth, to 
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practise Penance, Self-control, and Tranquillity, to o 3 er 
ceremonial as well as daily Oblations to the Fire, to 
receive guests with Hospitality, to practise Humanity, 
and to Increase and Multiply. We are also told the 
opinions of three different moralists, each of whom 
insisted upon a special virtue. The sage Satya- 
vachas Rathitara taught the virtue of Truth. The 
sage Taponitya PaAirusishti insisted upon the virtue 
of Penance. Finally, the sage N^a Maudgalya said 
that there was no virtue higher than the Study and 
Teaching of the Sacred Books, for that, he said, consti¬ 
tuted penance—that verily constituted penance (S. i8.). 
On the other hand, a httle further on, we have in the 
same Upanishad a direct moral advice imparted by the 
teacher to the out-going pupil. When the pupil has 
finished the course of his studies at his master's bouse, 
the master by way of a parting advice, tells him to 
speak the Truth, to respect the Law, and not to swerve 
from the Study of the Vedas; aiter having offered to 
the preceptor the kind of wealth he would choose, 
he should go out into the world to many and to 
produce children, so that the family lineage may not 
be broken. The pupil is further advised not 
to swerve from the duties that are due to the Gods 
and the Fathers; to r^ard the Mother as his god \ to 
regard the Father as his god ; to regard the Preceptor 
as his god; to regard the Guest as his god. In gene¬ 
ral, the pupil is advised only to perform those actions 
which might be regarded as faultless by the society. 
Those, says the Spiritual Tocher, who are higher than 
ourselves in Brahminhood, should be respected 'Ijy 
giving a seat”—an expression which is otherwise inter¬ 
preted as implying also that "in the presence of such, 
not a word should be breathed by the disciple.” Finally, 
the Teacher imparts to his dimple the various con¬ 
ditions of Charity : Charity shoirid be practised with 
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Faith, and not with Un-Faith, with Magnanimity, with 
Modesty, with Awe, and with S5niipathy (S. 19). We 
thus see how the author of the Taittirlya Upanishad 
enumerates the different virtues that are necessary 
for practical life, 

19 . More, however, than any of the other virtue, 

Truth seems to find particular 
vJtuo**’ favour with the Upanishdic seers. 

Illustrations of this virtue are 
scattered in the various Upanishads. When auda¬ 
cious potentates speak from the viceregal chair that 
in Indian Scriptures there does not seem to be any 
consideration made of the supreme virtue of Truth, 
it were much to be wished that they had studied 
the Upanisbads, where Truth is inculcated as the 
supreme virtue, before they made their daring state¬ 
ments. In a famous passage of the Chh^dogya 
Upanishad we are told how Satyakima, the son of 
one Jabala, who had led a wanton life in her youth, 
asked his mother when he came of age, as to who 
it was from whom he was bom, how the mother 
answered that she could only tell hkn that he was 
bom of her though she was not quite sure from 
what father he was bom, how when Satyak^a 
went to bis spiritual teacher in order to get himself 
initiated, he was asked by the teacher as to what 
family it was from which he had come, how the 
youth Satyakama gave a straightforward reply saying 
that he did not really know from what family he had 
come, but that he only knew Ins mother’s name, and 
that she bad told him that she did not know from 
what farther he was bom, herself having led a very 
wanton life in her youth. ” Heigh 1 " exclaimed the 
spiritual teaeher to Satyakama, " these words could 
not eome from a man who was not bom of a Br ahmin 
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Comej 1 shall initiate you, because you have not 
swerved from the Truth " (S, ao). This story tells us 
how even the son of a wanton girl could be elevated 
to the position of a Brahmin merely for having told 
the pure and unadulterated Truth, Then, again, in 
that same Upanishad, we are told how Truth has the 
power of saving a man even from death, for Truth, we 
are told, is merely the counterpart of Reality. " When 
a man who has committed theft is brought hand- 
cufred to the place of trial, they heat an axe for him, 
and if he has really committed the theft, then he covers 
himself with untruth, catches hold of the axe and is 
burnt to death. On the other hand, if he has not 
committed the theft, he covers himself with truth, 
catches hold of the axe, and is not burnt at all, but 
acquitted " (S. 21). This is how they used to distm- 
the culprit from the true man in ancient times. 
Whatever may be said in modem times of the efficacy 
of such a trial, the fact remains that imderlytng the 
idea of this trial, there lies an unshakable belief in the 
power of Truth. Be true and fear not. Your strength 
would be as the strength of ten, if only your heart is 
pure. On the other hand, if you hide the canker of 
Untruth in your bosom, in mortal fear you shall walk 
even in the midday sun. Of like import b the utter* 
ance of Bharadvaja in the Prafriopanisbad where we 
are told that if a man may tell the Untruth he shall be 
dried up from the very roots; hence it is, he says, be 
dare not tell the Untruth (S. 22 , a). On the other 
hand, the Mundakopanishad tells us, that Truth alone 
becomes victorious m the world, and not a lie; by 
Truth is paved the path of the gods, by which travel 
the sages, who have all their desires fulfilled, to where lies 
the highest Repository of Truth (S.22. b}. Thisis bow 
the practice of Truth as a moral virtue enables one to 
reach the AbsoUite. Finally, in the cooversatioD 
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between Nlrada and Sanatkum^ira, when Nliiada bad 
gone to his teacher to receive instruction from him m 
r^ard to the nature of Truths the teacher answered it 
was only when a man had r^ilised the Ultimate that he 
might be said to teU the Truth, while other truths were 
truths only by sufferance (S. 22. c). This is verily in the 
spirit of the jesting Pilate who asked what truth was, 
and would not stay for an answer. While, however, 
Pilate expressed a doubt as to the nature of truth, 
Sanatkumara gives a more positive interpretation of 
it when he says that ultimate Truth is to be found only 
in the attainment of Keahty. What people call truth 
is really no Truth at all. It is Truth only by sufferance. 
Thus we see how Truth is regarded by the Chh^ndogya 
Upanishad as the ultimate moral correlate of the real'^ 
isation oi the Absolute. 

20 . We next come to the treatment of the 
. problem of the Freedom of the 

Fr««iomoi b . ^ easily admitted 

that a proper discussion of this problem requires 
a very high stage in the development of moral 
philosophy ; hence there is not much wonder if the 
treatment of the problem of the Freedom of the Will in 
the Upanishads is but scanty. There are, however, a 
few remarks showing a rather acute insight in regard 
to the problem, mid we must not ^ to give the cred^ 
for them to the Upamsbadk philosopheis. The Bp* 
hadaranyakopanishad teUs us that man is merely a 
conglomeration of desire, will, and action: ''as his 
desire is. so U his will; as is his will, so is the 
action that he perfonns; as hb action b, so 
is the fruit that he procures for him-self "( 5 . 2$), 
There b here a very clever discussion of the 
relation between desire, will, actiop, aod the eiect 
oi actioe^a eontriborion indeed of the Upaobhadic 
4 * 
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sages to the Psychology of the Moral Self. In the 
KaushltaM Upanisbad^ again, we have the emmciatioa 
of a theological determinism, inasmuch as we are told 
there that man is but a puppet in the bands of God, who 
makes him do good actions if he wishes him to lise, 
and bad actions if he \^'ishes him to fall (S. 24. a}. 
This is a regular denial of the freedom of man, and we 
axe told that man does not possess true freedom at all 
as moral philosophy understands that expression. On 
the other hand, in the Chhandogya Upanishad, we are 
told that even though true freedom cannot be said 
to belong to man before the realisation of Atman, 
stiU we can say that it does belong to him after that 
realisation. Man in the foolishness of the contempla¬ 
tion of his small success regards himself to be the lord of 
all he surveyshe believes that he may he the master 
of any situation in which he may be placed, and that 
he may compel nature any time to bend to his sove¬ 
reign will; but events in hfe prove that these are after 
^>11 false expectations, and that even though a little 
freedom may be granted to man in small matters, be 
is yet not free in the highest sense of the term. Pent 
up within the gaol, he thinks like a prisoner that he 
is free; but he is free only to dnnk and eat and not to 
move about, like a falcon to whose foot a string is 
tied, he can only dy in the limited sphere described 
by the length of the tether, but he is bound beyond 
that region. Similarly, man may \’ainly imagine that 
he is free to do any actions he pleases, but his freedom 
is the freedom of the tethered falcon. The Chhando- 
gya Upanishad tells us that it is only when we 
have known the Atman that there is freedom for 
us in all the worlds; but if we have not known the 
Atman, there b no freedom for us at all (S. 24. b). 
The same Upanishad telb us again a little later, that 
wbm wa have knwwn tfaa Atman wu can obtain any 
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object we please, thus tesHfj^g to the sovereignty of 
man’s will over nature, which proceeds from the reali¬ 
sation of the Atman (S. 34. c). FinaUy, even though 
there is no discussion in the early Upanishads of the 
conflict of motives which leads to the moral choice, 
still in the Muktikopanishad we have a passage where 
we are told that the river of desire runs between the 
Ki>nW of good and bad, but that, by the effort of our 
will, we should compel it to move in the direction of 
the good {S. 25)—a contribution, though a belated one, 
to the psychological aspect of the problem of freedom. 

21 . What is now the Ideal of the Upanishadic Si^e ? 

It may he seen by reference to the 
T&eteetioiUMtSase. gf argument in the 

Giapter that moral values are by the Upanishadic 
seers almost invariably linked with mystical values 
and that just as there can be no true mysticism unless 
it is based upon the sure foundation of morality, so 
morality to be perfect must end in the mystical atti¬ 
tude. In the Upanishads, there is no mere moral 
agent whose morjdity does not consummate in mystical 
realisation. Thus, the Upanishadic Sage differs on the 
one hand from the Stoic Sage, who represents in him¬ 
self the acme of moral perfection connected with an 
intellectual contemplation instead of a mystical rea¬ 
lisation of the Absolute. On the other hand, he differs 
from the Christian Sage, who no doubt sticks rightly to 
the triadic norm of conduct, faith, hope, and charity, 
but who centres bis hopes for mystical perfection in 
a heteros —Jesus Christ—and not in himself. The 
Upanishadic Sage believes in the possibility of greater 
or less mystical realisation for every being according to 
the greater or less worth of his character, belief, and 
endeavour: he sees the Atman in all, and sees the 
Atman alone. The T&jpanishad tells us that ” for a 
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man to whom all these bemgs have become the 
Atman, what grief, what infatuation, can there pos¬ 
sibly be, when he has seen the unity in all things ?" 
(S, 26. a). He has gone to the end of sorrow, and has 
tom asunder the ether-hke skin of desire that bad so 
long enveloped him in darkness and despair (S. 26.b). 
AH bb desires have been at an end, because he has 
attained to the fulfilment of the highest desire, namely 
the realisation of the Atman (S. 26, c). As drops of 
water may not adhere to the leaf of a lotus, even so 
may sin never contaminate him (S. 26. d). There is no 
feding of repentance for him : he never bethinks him¬ 
self as to why it was that he did not do good actions, 
or why he did only evil ones (S. sb.e). He ba^ corne 
to learn of the nature of Reality, and has thus gone be¬ 
yond the reach of these duals (S. 26. f). If ever any¬ 
body may intend evil to him, or try to persecute him, 
his hopes will be shattered, as anjrthing Hjyshmg itself 
against an impenetrable rock may shatter itself to 
pieces, for, verily, the Sage is an impenetrable rock 
(S. 27). He has attained to eternal tranquillity, be¬ 
cause as the Upanishad puts it, he has " collected 
the Godhead {S. 28. a). All his senses along with the 
mind and intellect have become motionless on account 
of the contemplation of the Absolute in the process of 
Yqga (S, 28. b), and having realised the Atman, he has 
found eternal happiness every\vhere {S. 28. c). How 
this mystical perfection can be attained, and how 
morality may thus culminate in myEticism, will form 
the theme of our next Chapter 
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CHAPTER VII 

INTIMATIONS OF SELF-REAUSATION 

1 . In a previous Chapter we have seen how the 
phiidMpbr u to Myt* Upanishadic seers arrived at the 
tieiam u Eaow]«dg» ij conception of a unitary Atmao 
»B«tag. who fills the whole world of 

natnre as of mind, from whom the world comes into 
being, in whom the world lives, and into whom the 
world is finally absorbed. It is this conception oi 
Atman which we saw to be the quintessence of the phi¬ 
losophical teachings of the Upanishads ; it is this cqh^ 
ception which enables us to bridge over the disputes 
between the various contending theological schools ; 
and finally, it is tius conception which gives a proper 
place to the various constructions of reality in the 
ultimate explanation of things. We also suggested 
in that Chapter that the Upanishads afioided a prac> 
deal lesson for the realisation of Atman. They are 
not content with merely constructing an intellectual 
explanation of Reality, but suggest means for the piac' 
tical attainment of it. It b true that, in the very 
nature of things, the problem of Self-realisation could 
not be expected to be expounded in a deliberate fa¬ 
shion by the Upanishadic Seers. They only throw 
hints and suggest the way for realising the only 
too cognizant of the fact that any description of the 
great mystic experience by word of mouth would faU 
short of reality^ as much as any mediate, intellectual, 
or expressible knowledge would £ril short of immediate, 
intuitive, first-hand experience. There b the 
same gulf between the expresakn of an experiaoce 
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and the enjoyment of it, as there ia between knowledge 
and being. Nevertheless, mj'stic experience has it¬ 
self to be suggested and oommunicated in a concealed 
fashion so as to enable the seekers, after mystic life 
in their otherwise dark journey to know the lamp- 
posts on the mystic way. It is thus that we find in 
the various Upanishads mystical intimadons of the 
realisation of the Self, which are hidden lik6 jewels 
beneath an intellectual exterior, and which he alone 
who has the eye for them can discern to be of un' 
measurable value. 


2 . The Upanishadic seers fully realise the feet 
that no amount of mere intel- 
Thn Low eaqt*. ecjuipment would enable 

KDORiedgo. ^ intuitively apprehend Rea¬ 

lity, They draw the same dis¬ 
tinction between Apara VidyS and Pars VidyS, bet¬ 
ween lower and higher knowledge, as the Gre^ phUof' 
sophers did between Doxa and EpistemB, between 
opinion and truth. The Mundiakopanisbad tells ns that 
there are two different kinds of knowledge to be known, 
one the higher, the other, the lower knowledge. Of these 
the lower knowledge is the knowledge of the Vedas, 
of grammar, of etymology, of metre, of the scioico 
of the heavens; while the higher knowledge is that by 
which alone the impcnshable Being is reached (S, L a). 
The same typical distinction between the v^ay of know-, 
ledge and the way of realisation is brought out in a 
conversation between Narada and SanatkumSra, 
where Narada, the spintual disciple, goes to his 
Teacher to leam the science of realisation. Asked to. 
say what branches of knowledge he has hithertd 
studied, Narada tells Sanatkumara that be has sta-' 
died all the Vedas, as well as all history and mytho-^ 
logy ;.lie haa studied the sdenoeof tite manes, mathe- 
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maties, the science of portents, the science of time, 
Id^, jcthics, thfi' science of the gods, the ^ience of 
Boinnnn, the . science of the demons, the science 
weapons,, astronomy, as well as, the science of chaims, 
anii'fine arts. But he tdls his master that grief 
hlni that so much, knowledge is not competent to Land* 
him beyond the'^ ocean of sorrow. He has studied 
only the different Mantras but be has not known the 
Self. He has known erewhile from jiersans revered 
like bis Spiritual Teacher that he alone is able to go 
beyond the ocean of sorrow who can cross it by the 
saving band of Atman. Would his Spiritual Teacher 
enable him to cross over the ocean of ignorance and 
grief ? (S. 1. b). This passage brings into relief the' 
distincrion. between the lower knoiwledge and the 
higher knowledge, and sets the knowledge of Self on 
sfaeh a high pedestal indeed that ail intellectual know* 
ledge seems to be merely verbal, jugglery, or an utter 
weariness of the flesh, as contrasted with it. Finally, 
the extremely practical character of the UpanishadiG 
Seers towards the problem of Self-realisation is ex* 
hibited inthe Kenopanishad, where we are told that the 
end of life may be attained only if the Self w^ere to be 
realised even while the body lasts; for if Self-know¬ 
ledge does not come while ihe body lasts, one cannot 
even so much as imagine what ills may be in store for 
him after death {S. z, a). The same idea is urged 
with a slightly difierent emphasis in the Kathopani- 
ahad, where we are told that unless a man is able to 
realise the Self while the body lasts, he must needs 
have to go from life to life through a series of incama* 
tions (S, 2. b), 

* 3. The question now arisesr—if the Atman is capable 
o£ being realised even while the body lasts, why is it tbit 
alt; people, dmxiat realise tam is their liff^tiine',. or yet 
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ig/ixa, if he can be realised by some, what can we le- 

gard to 1^ their qaalihcations for 
tor fgaiisation ? The Upsmsha^ 

abound in references to the quali< 
fieations oece^ary for the spiritual life. The £rst 
quality requisite for a spiritual aspirant is, the Katho* 
panishad tells us, introversion: '' Our sensis have 
been created by God with a tendency to move out¬ 
wards. It is for this reason that man looks outside 
himself rather than inside himself. JRarely a wise 
man, who is desirous of immortal life, looks to hk 
inner Self with his eye turned inwards'' (S. 3. a). 
The same out-moving tendency of the senses is em¬ 
phasised in the Svetafvataropanishad, where we are 
told that the individual self lives pent up in its cita¬ 
del of nine doors with a tmidency to flutt^ every time 
outside its prison-house (S. 3. b). In order to bend 
the wand to the other extreme, it thus seems neoes- 
laiy for the spiritual aspirant at the outset to entiiely 
shut himself up to the outside world so as to be able 
to look entirely within himself. This is the stage of 
introversion. After "introversion’' comes "catharsis." 
The Kathopanlshad tells us that unless a man has 
stopped from domg wrong, unl^ he has entirely com¬ 
post himself, it may not be possible for him, however 
highly-strung his intellect may be, to reach the Self 
by force of mere intellect (S. 4. a). The Bilun<iakopa- 
nishad insists upon truth and the life of penance, right 
insight and the life of celibacy, as essential coDditions 
for the unfoldment of the Self within us (5.4.b), The 
Kathopanlshad brings into relief the non-intellectual, 
in the sense of the super-intellectual, character 
of Self-realisation, when it declares that the Self can 
be reached nmtber by much discourse, nor by keen 
intellect, nor by polymathy ($. 4. c). The I^vfsyo- 
pwiriiad io a very hmout panage incukatae the Eomc 
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Icgophobia as in the Ka|hopanishad, when ft tells ns 
that knowledge is even more dangerous than ignorance, 
inasmuch as those who pursue the path of ignorance 
go after death to a region of pitchy darkness, while 
those who pride themselves upon their possession of 
knowledge go to greater darkness still (S, 4. d}. The 
Mundakopanishad points out that the Atman c an 
not be realised by a man who has not sufficient grip 
and tenacity to lead the severe life of spirituality, 
nor can he be reached by a man whose Ufe is a 
bundle of errors (S. 4, e). The same Upaiiishad gives 
further characteristics of the life of Self-realisatton. 
" Unless a ma n feels disgusted with the worlds to 
which his actions may bring him, and unless he be¬ 
lieves firmly that the world which is beyond the reach 
of actions can never be obtained by any actions how¬ 
soever good," unless, in other words, he regards the 
life of Sdf-realisation as uniquely superior to the 
life of action, " he has no right to enter into the 
spiritual world, to seek which he must forthwith 
go in a humble spirit, fuel in hand, to a Spiritual 
Teacher who has realised the Self " (S. 4. f). We thus 
see that, for the realisation of the Self, the Upanishads 
inculcate a Ufe of mtroversion, with an utter disgust 
for the world and catharsis from sins, a spirit of 
humbleness, and a life of tranquillity, truth, penance, 
insight, strength, and right pursuit. Unless these 
conditions are fulfilled, the aspirant after spiritual life 
may never hope to realise the Self. 

4 . When the equipment In moral virtues is thus 
being perfected, the next step in 
of Self-realisation is ini- 

«i»r. tiation by a worthy bpmtual 

Teacher. Time and oft have the 
Upanishads inisted upon the necessity of initiatioii 
4 ^ 
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by a Gum. Satytkama in the Chhandogya Upa- 
nishad is merely voicing the opinions of many 
when he tells his teacher that he has heard 
erewhile from people as revered as his own spiritual 
teacher that unless one be initiated by a Guru in 
tlie path of Self-realisation, one cannot attain the 
goal of mystic life (S. 5. a}. The Kathopanishad 
believing in the natural descent of spiritual knowledge 
from a higher to a lower level tells us that unless the 
spiritual teacher be really of a superior calibre, spirit¬ 
ual knowledge would he hard of attainment, and 
again, that unless the initiation comes from a Spiritual 
Teacher who has realised his identity with the Self, 
There can be no knowledge of the subtle path which 
transcends all power of logic and argumentation. 
Let us not divert our intellect into wrong ways by 
mere logic-chopping; for, bow can we hope to attain 
to the knowledge of Atman unless we are initiated by 
another'*? (S, 5 . b). "Arise," says the same 
Uiianisbad in another passage, " Awake, and learn 
from those who are better than ye; for the path of 
realisation is as hard to tread as the edge of a razor. 
Very wisely have sages called it an inaccessible path " 
(S. 5. c). These and other passages make it clear 
that the knowledge of Self could not be attained by 
an individual striving for himself on his own behalf: 
for, we are told, the knowledge is so subtle and 
mystic that nobody could by his own individual 
effort ever hope to attain it. Secondly, it is necessary 
that the Teacher to whom we go to seek wisdom must 
have realised his identity with the ultimate Self. For, 
unless the Teacher has realised such an identity, un l ess, 
in other words, he stands on the lofty pedestal of 
unitive experience, the knowledge which he can impart 
can never be expected to be fructified in any indivi¬ 
dual who receives it. Doubt has oftentimes been ex- 
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prised as to the necessity of having a spiritual teachw 
from whom to learn spiritual wisdom. ViTiy, it is 
contended^ may we not hope to attain it by reference 
to books ? Persons who put forth this objection must 
remember what Plato said about the comparative 
value of the knowledge to be obtained from books, and 
the knowledge to be obtained from a teacher by word 
of mouth. The first is entirely lifeless j the second is 
the outcome of the full-fledged life of the master. 
This makes all the difference in the world ; foi, boo^ 
npTi never be expected to solve the actual difficulties in 
the path of Self-realisation, while a Teacher who has 
walked on the path may take his aspiring disciple 
from step to step on the ladder of spiritual perfection. 


5 . There is a very interesting parable in the Chhan* 
dogya Upanishad to illustrate 
Tb9 parable of tbe disciple b carried by hb 

buodfoided coan. Spiritual Teacher from step to step 

on the path of Self-realisation. There we are told 
how a man was once led away from his country, 
namely the GandhSras, by some robbers w'ho took him, 
with hb eyes covered, to a very lonely and uninhabit¬ 
ed place, and there left him to roam as best he might 
in any direction he pleased; how, as he was piteously 
crying for help and instruction to be able to reach hb 
original home, he was told by a person who suddenly 
happened to come there, Go in that direction * in 
that direction are the GSudharas and how, there¬ 


upon, exerdsing his intelligence as best as he could, 
he asked hb way from village to village on hb return 
journey, and finally came back after much travail to 
hb original home (S. 6). Tbb parable of the blind¬ 
folded man b as full of spiritual wbdoiu as the parable 
of the cave in the Republic of Plato, It exhibits in a 
very typical fashion the whole process of the original 
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benightment of the Soul and its later illummation. Our 
real country is the country of Braliman, from which 
wc are led away by the thieves, namely, the passions, 
into the forest of utter ignorance, with our eyes blind¬ 
folded by lust for unreal things. Then we cry aloud 
and piteously that some help may come, which may 
give us more light and lead, us bach to Brahman ■ 
Suddenly, wc meet with a Spiritual Teacher, probably 
as the consequence of our having previously perform¬ 
ed meritorious actions. The Teacher imparts to us 
knowledge of the way to our original home, and then, 
exerdsing our faculties as best we may, we go from 
stage to stage in the spiritual path until we reach 
bade the country of Brahman which was our original 
home. 

6. There are, however, certain necessary precau* 

tions which must be observed by 
Pr«-irti.>Bstot»ob- tjie Spiritual Teacher before he 

urred In Imparting ^ r 

tpUituoI wisdom. inipflxts tji6 inystiC KnowlCu^G to 

his aspiring disciple. The Mun- 
dakopnishad tells us that unless a disciple has perfomed 
such a difficult task as that of carrying fire over his 
head, his Spiritual Teacher should not impart the 
knowledge of the mj^tic way to him (S. 7, a). The 
passage which gives this admonition is also otherwise 
interpreted as embodying the principle that no man 
has the right of entrance into the mystic path unless he 
is a " shavelmg." This implies that only a SanmySsin 
can be a worthy student of the spiritual science. We 
have no intention to discredit the order of SamnySsa, 
but we may say that other passages from the Upani- 
shads do not always describe Samny^a as being the 
only fit mode of life for receiving ra3ratic wisdom. 
The Chhandogya Upanishad tells us that " mystic 
knowledge may be imparted to either the eldest son. 
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or to a worthy disciple who has lived with his master 
for a long time, but to none else. Not even a treasure 
which fills the whole sea-girt eartli would be a suffi¬ 
cient recompense for communicating mystic knowledge" 
(S. 7. b). The passage from the ^veta^vataiopanishad 
which is a comparatively later passage, and which in¬ 
troduces the word " Bhahti " for the first time in 
Upanishadic literature, tells us that unless the disciple 
has absolute Faith (Bhakti) in God as in the Master, 
the spiritual secret should not be imparted to him 
(S. 7. c). We thus see how a Spiritual Teacher must be 
ver}' jealous of imparting the knowledge oi the 
mystic p>ath. The Bhagavadgita (XVIIL 67), taking up 
the same word Bhakti, later tells us that the mystic 
knowledge should not be hnpaited to one who does 
not make himself worthy of it by long penance, who 
has no faith either in God or the Master, who has no 
desire to listen to the spiritual wisdom, or else who 
harbours within himself an antagonism to spiritual 
knowledge. 


7 . The actual means of meditation which a Spiri¬ 
tual Teacher imparts to his disd- 
MeditaUou means described unanimously in 

the way to Raaj- Upaiushads as being the sym¬ 
bol Oin. It is also to be noticed 
that Om is described as not merely the supreme 
means of meditation, but the goal to be reached 
by the meditation itself. The Om occupies in Indian 
philosophy the same position which the Logos oc¬ 
cupies in Christology. The Upanishads repeat from 
time to time the efficacy of meditation by means 
of the supreme symbol. "The word which the 
Vedas declare and which is the subject of ah aus¬ 
terities, desiring which men lead the life of religious stu¬ 
dentship, that word, I tell thee, is briefly Om; that 
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word is the Supremo BralunEn > that wotd is the 
Supreme Symbol that word is the Supreme Supjwrt 
(S. 8. a). In these tamis does the Kathopanishad 
identify the means of meditation with the goal to be 
reached by it i the symbol, in short, stands for both the 
means and the end of spiritual Uie. The ChhSndogya 
Upanishad declares that all speech is interwoven 
on this symbol Ora, in the same naanner as 
the leaves of a tree are woven together on 
a stalk (S. 8. b). The Mundakopanishad tells us by 
the help of a very happy sin^e that " we should take 
into our hand the bow of the Upanishads, and put upm 
it the arrow of the Soul, sharpened by devotion. We 
should next stretch it with concentrated attention, and 
penetrate the mark which is the Supreme Brahman. 
The mystic symbol Om is the bow ; the arrow is the 
Soul; and Brahman is the mark to be pierced. We 
should penetrate it with undistracted attention, so that 
the arrow may become one with the mark " (S. 9). 
We are told here bow devotion is necessary for the 
whetting of the point of the arrow, how concentrated 
attention and undistracted effort are necessary for 
making the arrow of the Soul pierce the target of 
Brahman, how, finally, the arrow is to become so 
absorbed in the target that it ceases to exist as a 
separate entity. If unitive life is to be expressed by 
any metaphor,—and all verbal expressions, it must 
be remembered, fall short of the experience of reality , 
—the metaphor of the arrow and the target invented 
by the Mun(Jakopanishad must be considered a very 
happy one, as most fittingly characterising the commu- 
nion of the lower and the higher selves so ^ to involve 
the utter destruction of the separate individuality of 
the lower self. Further, the Om has not merely an 
individual, but a cosmic eflBcacy as well. It sot 
merely serves to help the meditation of the individual 
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person, but the Sun himself, we are told, travels the 
universe, singing the symbol Om (S. lo). Finally, 
the moral efficacy of meditation by means of Om is 
brought out in the Pra^opanishad where SatyakSma 
inquires of his teacher as to what happens to a man by 
his conimuing to meditate by means of that symlx^ 
till the hour of bis death, and the answer is 
given that " just as a simke is relieved of its slough, 
similarly is the man who meditates on Om relieved of 
his sins, and, by the power of his chants, is lifted to 
the highest world where he beholds the Person who 
informs the body, and who stands supreme above any 
living complex whatsoever ” (S. ii), 

S. The MSadukya Upanishad supplies us with a 
tinique exaltation of Om and its 
significance. We aie toM 
there that Om consists not mere¬ 
ly of the three morse A U M , which it might 
easily be seen to contain, but that it con- 
tains also * a fourth mora-less part. The reason ior 
this four-fold division of Om lies manifestly in 
the author’s intention of bringing into correspondence 
vdth the parts of Om the states of consciousness 
on the one hand, and the kinds of soul on the 
other. The Om is supposed, to represent in miniature 
the various states of consciousness, as well as the 
various kinds of soul. Thus, on the one hand, it 
stands for the state of wakefulness, the state of dream, 
and the state of deep-sleep, as well as the supreme 
self-conscious state which is called the Tuiya. On the 
other hand, it stands for the diherent kmds of soul, 
namely the Vaisvanara, the Taijasa, the Prajha, 
as well as the fourth, namely the Atman. The 
mora-less part of Om has correspondence with the 
fourth dimansinn of paycbology, namely the Tury^ 
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as well as with the fourth dimension of metaphysics, 
namely the Atman* The Vaisvlnara is the enjoys 
of cross things, as the Taijasa is the cnpyer of the 
subtle. The Praina is described as the equivalent of 
what philosophy calls God* the Lord of all* the all¬ 
knowing. the iniier controUer of all, the origin and end 
of all beings." Contrasted with these stands the 
Atman, which is the Mandukyan equivalent of what 
Philosophy calls the Absolute, It is described as 
'* ndther inwardly nor outwardly cognitive, nor yet 
on both sides together. It is not a cognition-m^. 
and is neither knower nor not-knower. It « invisi^ 
We impractiable, incomprehensible, indescnbable, un¬ 
thinkable, and unpointable. Its essence is. the know¬ 
ledge of its own self. It negates the whole ex- 
of the universe, and is tranquil and bliss- 
without a acoQd " (S. a). The spiritual 
.significance of the psycho-metaphysical corres^n- 
of the parts of Om lies in the great hdp 
that is supposed to be given by meditation on it m m- 
tnitine the Atman in the TuryS state of consciousness 

after a negatioi^ ^ 

states of consciousness. Nowhere else as in 
Mandukya Upanishad do we find such an exaltation 
of 6m, and the great value for spiritual life of medita¬ 
tion by means of that symbol. 

9 . The aim of the Upanishads is a practical one, 
and we find scattered througb- 

Fractic® ot Voi«. Upauisbads certain 

hints for the practical realisation of the Godhead 

bv means of Yoga. In the Sveta^vatarop^ad 
we are told that our body should he regarded as 
the lower stick and meditation on Pranava as the upper 
one and that by rubbing together these two s^ks, 
vw. havfe to ebum out the hrp of God that i* hidden 
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in us (S. 13. a). The reference to the body and 
the Pra^ava as the lower and the upper sticks 
in the process of spiritual chuming which we meet 
with in this passage of the ^\'etaSvataTopani5had 
is a remarkable onCj as it enables us to interpret 
correctly another passage from the Kathopanishadj 
where a reference to the sticks is to he met with 
again, and where we are told that just as the 
earthly fire is ensconced within the two churning 
sticks like a foetus in the womb of a pregnant 
woman, and just as this hre is to be worshipped 
with offerings day after day by people who keep 
awake for that purpose, similarly in between the two 
sticks in the practice of Yoga,—namely, as we can new 
interpret the expression by reference to the ^veta^ 
vatara, the body and the Pramva,—between these 
sticks is ensconced the spiritual fire, which we 
have to worship day after day by keeping oursdves 
awake, andgiving it the offerings of the psychical tenden¬ 
cies in us ( 5 . 13. b). This passage in the Eathopani- 
shad can also be interpreted in another way, as we 
find a little later on in the same Upanishad that the 
two sticks in the process of Yoga may also be regarded 
as the upper breath and the lower breath, the Prai^ 
and the Apana, and that between the two is seated the 
beautiful God whom all our senses worship (S. 14. a)« 
Instead of regarding the two Ara^ as the body and 
the Pra^va as in the ^veta^ataropanishad, we might 
as weE take them to mean the upper and the tower 
breaths, in between which is seated die beautiful Atman; 
and a reference from the Mundakopanishad is also not 
wanting, where we are told that the mind for its puri' 
fication is dependent upon the Pranas, and that it is 
only when the mind is purified after an initial control 
of the Pranas that the Atoan reveals himself 
(S. 14. h}. 
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10 * The Yoga doctrine m the ^vetSivataropam- 
shad is a more developed one than 
^ Other Up anfs hads, and we 
have in the second chapter of that 
Upanishad a classic and almost systematic descrip¬ 
tion of the practices and effects ol Yoga, which may 
be said to carry the Upanishad quite near to the time 
when the Yoga doctiine came to be systematised in a 
new school of philosophy* We are told that " we 
should hold our body with its three erect parts 
quite even, and that we should pen our mind, 
along with our senses, in the heart. We should 
concentrate upon Brahman, and, with the help of that 
boat cross all the fearful streams that bar our spiri¬ 
tual progress. Controlling our breath and with 
our actions quite measured, we should throw 
out by the nose our Pr ana when it becomes quite 
exhausted in the process of inspiration, and we 
should regulate our mind which is like a 
chariot to which are yoked very evil horses. We 
should sit for the practice of Yoga on an even and 
pure piece of ground which is free from pebbles, fire, 
and sand, and which Is also free hnom sounds and 
watery resorts. The place where we sit for practice 
should be delightful to the mind, and not jarring 
to the eye ; and we should choose for practice a place 
in the recesses of a cave " (S. 15, a). The 6vetSi* 
vataropanishad also lets us into the mystery of the 
physiological effects achieved by this practice of Yoga. 
" When the five-fold result of Ycfga arising from the 
different elements, namely, earth, water, fire, air, and 
ether comes well to operate, the practiser of Ypga 
knows neither disease, nor old age, nor death, for verily 
his body has become full of the fire of Yoga. His 
body now becomes very light, the pulse of health 
beats within him, he becomes free from desfres, his 
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complexion becomes dear, and bas pronunciation 
very pleasing. He emits a smell which is holy, and 
his excretions become very slight; it is by th^ 
naarlfs that one should know that the novice in Yoga 
is being well established in his practice ” (S. 15, b). 
The spiritual effects of the practice of Yoga which are 
given in the Svet^vataropanishad will be discussed 
somewhat later in this chapter, our present concern 
being only the details of the manner of Yoga-practice, 
and its physiological effects. 

11. The end of the practice of Yoga b evidently 


the reaHsatiou of God, But be¬ 
fore we discuss the nature of God- 
realisation, we must answer a 


The faculty af God 
rfftliiatlOD. 


previous question—By what Faculty is it that a mystic 
is able to realise God ? Is it Sense, or is it Thought, or 
is it any super-sensuous and siaper-inteUectual faculty 
of Intuition, by means of which one is able to realise 
God ? The K^athopanishad tells us that the form 
of God does not fall within the ken of our vision. 
“ Never has any man been able to visualise God by 
means of sight, nor is it possible for one to realise Him 
either by theheart, orbythe imagination, or by the mind. 
It is only those who know this sublime truth that 
become immortalfS. 16. a) Later writers have 
translated the above passage in a different way. They 
tdl us that even though it may not be possible for us 
to "visualise^’ the form of God, still it" may be possible 
for us to realise Him by means of the he^, or by the 
imagination, or by the mind," It is true that the 
grammatical construction of the above passage does 
not come in the way of this intcipretation also. 
But it must be remembered that the verse from the 
Eaihopanisbad which comes almost immediately after 
it makes it quite clear that it is "not possible 
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to realise God either by word of mouth, or by 
the mindj or by the eye. It is only those who know 
that God is, to them alone, and to none else, is God 
revealed ” (S. i6, b}. We are here told that it is not 
possible at all to realise God by means of the mind, 
wHcb makes it quite clear that we have to "understand” 
in the earlier verse from the Kathopanishad the nega^ 
live adverb in the second part, which would then im¬ 
ply that it is never by means of the mind that one can 
realise God. It is also noteworthy from the later 
verse from the Kathopanishad that the nature of God- 
realisation is like that of a " fact.” You can never 
question it. You can never argue about it. You can 
never think about it. If you only know that God is, 
then alone is God realised by you. The value of a fact 
can never be disturbed by any probings into its pros 
and ccws, by logical manipulation about its na¬ 
ture, or by any imaginative or highly-strung intel¬ 
lectual solutions. It thus becomes clear that neither 
Sense nor Thought eimbles us to realise God. But a 
further question arises—if God can be realised at all, 
has man got any Faculty by means of which be can 
so realise Him ? To that question, another verse from 
the Kathopanishad supplies an answer. " This Atman 
who is hidden in all beings is not patent to tbe eyes of 
all. It is only the subtle seers who can look with tbe 
one-pointed and piercing faculty of Intuition (Buddhi) 
that are able to realise God ” (S. i6. c). Opinions 
differ as to whether even this Buddhi can lead m to 
the vision of God. In one passage of tbe Bhagavad- 
gita (VI. zi) we are told that the happiness of God- 
realisation can be apprehended by means of Buddhi ; 
on the other hand, we are told in another passage of 
that same work (III. 4a), that just as God is beyond all 
senses and mind, similarly He is beyond even this 
faculty of Buddhi or Intuition. But when words fail 
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to ejcactly describe the nature of the Faculty of God- 
realisation, it may become serviceable psychologically 
to “ invent" a tenn^ to call it either Buddii or 
Intuition, and then to make it responsible for 
the vision of God, The Upanishads, however, 
take yet another turn, and look at the ques¬ 
tion of God-realisation not from the psychological 
but from the moral point of view. The Mun<^- 
kopanishad tells us that " it is only when a 
perfect katharsis of the whole moral being takes place 
by the clearness of illumination, that one is able to 
realise the immaculate God after meditation; for He 
can be attained neither by sight, nor by word of 
mouth, nor by any other sense, nor by penance, nor 
by any actions whatsoever ’’ (S. 17. a). Of Kke import 
is that other passage from the Kathopanisbad which 
tells us that " it is only when the whole moral being is 
purged of evil that one is able to realise the greatness 
of God " (S, 17. b). We prefer to understand the reading 
" Dhatuprasada " instead of " Dhatul^prasada " in the 
above passage, for to our mind the idea of Dhatn or 
Creator is absolutdy irrelevant to the passage and can 
only be illegitimately smuggled into it, the purifica¬ 
tion of the moral being yielding quite a necessary and 
legitimate sense. 

12 . Time and oft we are told in the Upanishads, as 
in the passage above quoted from 
Kathopanishad, that the mys¬ 
tic is able to '''see" God. Another 
passage from the same Upanishad tells us that " we 
ought to extract the Atman courageously from our 
body, as one extracts a blade of grass from its sheath. 
When the Atman is thus drawn out, let a man know 
that he is the lustrous Immortal Being—yea, the 
lustrous Immortal Being " ( 5 , t8, a). The process of 
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the extraction of the Atman from this frail body 
implies a thorough immaBence of the Atman in the 
body. The Atman is to the body what the wheat is to 
the chaff. The wheat must be separated from the 
chaff, even though the chaff may temporarily cover 
it. Even so must the Atman be extracted from the 
body, even though, for a while, the body may serve 
as a covering for it. " Just as a razor is laid in a 
razor-case or a bird is pent up in its nest, even so 
is this Conscious Being placed in the body up to 
the very nails, up to the very hair of the body” 
(S-18. b). In this wise does the KaushltaJd Upaniahad 
declare the immanence of Atman. The 6 veta 4 vata- 
ropanishad teUs us that just as oil is hidden in scsa- 
mum, or ghee in curds, just as water is hidden in 
springs, or fire in the churning sticks, even so is the 
Atman immanent in the body ” (S. iS. c). Another 
passage from the Sveta^ataropanishad teUs us that 
" just as there is an extremely subtle film on the sur¬ 
face of ghee, even so does the Godhead who is imma¬ 
nent in all beings envelop the whole universe, by 
knowing Whom alone is a man released from all bonds” 
{S. i8. d). The essence of all this teaching about the 
immanence of God is that if man may but try in the 
proper way, he may be able to realise God even 
within tmnself. 

13 . It is just the possibility of God-realisation 
within himself that vindicates the 
mystic’s search after God by a 
iwrience. process of purification and 

contanplation. Referoices are not wanting in the 
Upanishads, though we cannot say they are to be 
met with there to the fullest extent, to the visions 
and auditions which the mystic experiences on his spiri¬ 
tual journey. Four types of experience on the whole are 
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to be found scattered in the UpanishadSj. which bear 
respectively on the forms, the coburs, the sounds, and 
the lights which are experienced by the mystic in the 
process of contemplation. These we shall indicate 
from the various Upanishads, without trjmg to sever 
the different experiences from one another. In the 
second chapter of the ^vetSdvataropanishad, there is 
a classic reference to the different forms and lights 
that are experienced by the mystic on the threshold 
of his spiritual pilgrimage. We are told that he ex¬ 
periences forms such as those of " mist and smoke, 
the sun, the fire and the wind, the fire*fiy and the hght- 
ning, the crystal and the moon ” (S. 19- a), An early pas¬ 
sage from the Brihadaranyakopani shad tells us aJmoet 
in the same strain that to the vision of the advancing 
mystic appear such forms as those of the saffron-cobui- 
ed laiment, of the red-coloured beetle, of a flame of 
Are, of a lotus-flower, and of a sudden flash of light¬ 
ning r these constitute the glory of the advancing 
mystic " {S, 19. b). It seems, however, on tlie whob, 
that the Upanishadic mystics are either morphists, or 
photists, rather than audiles. There are only few re¬ 
ferences to the experience of auditbn in the Upani¬ 
shads, and these also are not well accounted for. In 
the Brihadlranyaka, as in the Maitri Upanishad, we 
are told that mystic hears certain sounds within 
himself which are attributed by the authors of those 
Upanishads to the process of digestiem that is going 
on within the system. We are told that " the sound 
is a result of the processes of digestion and assimila¬ 
tion, that a man is abb to hear it merely by shutting 
his ears, and Anally that when a man is dying he is not 
abb to hear the sound " (S. 20. a). The Chhandogya 
Upanishad in a similar strain tells us that the indica¬ 
tion of the presence of Reality within us can be ob¬ 
tained merely by Bhntting our ears, and by bditg 
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able to hear sounds tike of the roaring of an ox, 
or the peal of a thunder, or the crackling of hre ^S. zo.b). 
Mystic expereince has shown that it is not merely 
by shutting our ears that we are able to hear the mys¬ 
tic sound, that we can hear it even with our ears 
quite open, and that finally even a deaf man who 
cannot hear anytbii^ else is yet able to hear this 
sound. Then, again, we cannot call the mystic sound 
a result of the processes of digestion and assimilation 
within us. It is true that the mystic sound is to a 
certain extent dependent upon physiological circum¬ 
stances. But to call the sound a result of those dr- 
cumstances is like putting the cart before the horse. 
We thus see that even though a reference is unmista- 
kebly made to the auditions experienced by a mystic, 
the Upanisfaadic seers are not correct in giving their 
raison ditre, nor even in defining their exact nature. 
On the other hand, when they come to deal with the 
photic experiences, the Upanishadic mystics are evi¬ 
dently at their best. “ On a supreme disc set with 
gold," says the Mundakopanishad, ^'is the spotless 
and immaculate Brahman, which is the light of all 
lights which the seekers after Atman experience " 
(S. 21. a). The Chhandogya Upanishad tells us that 
“ after having crossed the bund of phenomenal cids- 
tence, even though a man may be blind, he ceases to 
be blind; even though he may be pierced, he is as good 
as unpierced; after having crossed this bund, 
the very night becomes like day, for before the vision 
of the aspiring mystic the spiritual world is suddenly 
and once for all ill umin ed " (S. 21. b). Another pas¬ 
sage from the Chhandogya Upanishad tells us that 
before such a mystic, there is neither ever any sun¬ 
set nor any sun-rise. ** Only if this be true, " says 
the author of the Upanishad, '* may I not break my 
p^ce with God ! When there is ueithei any sun-dse 
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uor aay sun-set, there is etenial day before the aspiring 
soul ” (S, 21. c). Finally, this same idea is reiterated 
once mcMTe in the SvetSlvatayopanishad, where we are 
told that “ when there is neither day nor night before 
the mystic, when there is neither being nor not-being, 
God alone is", thus testifying to the transcendence of 
God beyond both night and day, beyond both being 
and not-beiitg, as the result of an utter cancelment of 
these in divine omnipresence (S. ai. d). 

14 , The photic or auditive experiences which we 
have referred to above, thouab 
reatiMUoa. may be called the harblngCTs 

of a fuU-fledged realisation to 
come, do not yet constitute the acme of Self-realisa¬ 
tion. One very celebrated passage of the Mundakopa- 
nisbad tdHs us that the Atman cannot be realised exeept 
by one whom ^e Atman himself chooses: before such a 
one does the Atman reveal his proper form (S. 22. a). 
This is verily the doctrine of Grace. It implies that 
man's endeavours after a full-fledged realisation of 
God may always fall short of the ideal, unless Grace 
comes from above. It is only when the Atman chooses 
the saint for the manifestation of his supreme glory 
that the mjrstic will be able to perceive Him , 
It is only then that the gdden-coloured Beiiig of the 
Chbwdpgya Upanishad who can be seen om the Sun, 
"with golden mustaches, and golden hair, and who 
shines like gold up to his very toes," can come to be 
identified, as by the sage of the Isopanishad, with the 
Bei^ within oneself (S. 22, b}. It is only then that the 
Individual Spirit can become one with the Universal 
Spirit, The ^vetiSvataropanishad tells us that ""just 
as a mirror which is deaned of its impurities become 
lustrous and capable of reflecting a lustrous injpge, 
even thus does the mystic see Himself at the height of 
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his spiritual experience and reach the goal of his en¬ 
deavour* Just, again, as with the help of a lamp one 
is able to see an object, similarly by the help of 
the Individual Self he sees the lustrous Universal Self, 
who is unborn, who is the highest reality, and who is 
beyond ail existences " {S. 22. c)* The mystic ima¬ 
gery implied in the above quotations from the Sveta^ 
vatara is made absolutely dear in the teaching of the 
great sage Maitri who imparted to his disdple " the 
highest secret of the Upanishads " when he said that 
at the acme of spiritual expreience the mystic sees 
his own form in a dood of supreme light arising from 
within himself, which indeed constitutes the realisation 
of the immortal and fearless Atman (S* 22* dj. 

15 . The Upanishads abound in passages which 
try to reconcile opposite qualities 
RKOBci^tico 9 t Ijj Atman as realised. The 
* Svetasvataropmiisbad tells us that 
" the Atman is neither male nor 
female, nor is the Atman of an intermediate sex: 
what body He takes, in_that body does He lie enscon¬ 
ced ( 5 . 23, a). The Ik>panishad tdls us that “ the 
Atman may be said to move and yet not to move* 
He is far as well as near. He is inside all things as 
well as outside all things." A dadng mystic of the 
Kathopanisbad asks—Who except himseii has been 
able to realiM the Atman who rejoices and rejoices 
not, who can walk in a Bitting posture and move about 
everywhere in a lying one ? In the 
an attempt is made to reconcile the mfinite greatness 
of the Atman with his infinite subtlety: " Great 
and lustrous is that incoutemplatahle Being, and 
yet he is subtler than the subtle. He is farther 
than any far-oft end, and yet quite near to us, being 
shut up in the cave of our heart." In like mann er 
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does the Kathopankhad tell os in an oft^qacted pas¬ 
sage that the Atman is subtler than the subtle and 
greater than the great, and is pent up witlnn the 
recesses of our heart. On the other hand, passages 
are not wanting, as in the Svettiivataropanishad and 
the Kathopanishad, where the Atman is described as 
being of the size of a thumb and glorious like the sun ; 
or even again as being as small as the tip of a needle, 
or a hundredth part of the end of a hair divided 
into a hundred inhnitesiina] portions (S, 23, b). 
What is meant exactly by saying that the Atman b 
neither male nor female, that He moves and 3^t do^ 
not move, that He is both far and near, that He b 
greater than the great and smaller than the smah, 
or that He b of the size of a thumb, only the mystics 
can know. We, who judge from the outside, can have 
no idea of how the seeming contradictions may be re- 
ooncUcd in the infinite variety and greatness of the 
Atman. 


16 . The Upanishads disooss in many places the 
psychological and other effects 
which the realisation of God produ¬ 
ces upon the perfected Mystic. "One 
who knows his identi^ with the Self and comes to 
realise that he is the Atman—for what reason should 
such a man enter into any feverish bodily activity, for 
his desires are fulfilled and hb end b gained?" (S. 24. a). 
Thb b as much as to say that when the identification 
with Atman comes to take the place of the identifica¬ 
tion with body in a perfected Mystic, all hb desires 
for bodily accommodation vanbh immediately. Then, 
secondly, " the knots of hb heart are broken, all hb 
doubts are solved, and the effects of hb actions are an¬ 
nihilated, when once be has seen God who b higher th an 
the highest ” (S. 24. b). The doubts which had sc long 
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harassed bis mindj and the actions hrom whose result 
be used to suffer, break away iiiimediatd.y; while 
one may know the perfected Mystic by this one prin¬ 
cipal mark, that he has left no doubts to solve. If be 
is once for all in sure possession of reality—^hat 
doubts San he any further have ? Then, thirdly, in the 
Mun 4 akopanishad, we have the great contrast between 
the want of power in the Mystic before Self-realisatioii, 
and the obtainment of power after it. " Though the 
individual Soul was lying so long with the universal 
Soul on the same tree, he was yet infatuated and was 
grieving on account of his complete impotence, but 
when he has once become atoned with the Highest, 
who is the source of ail power, his grief vanishes im¬ 
mediately, and he begins to participate in the other s 
infinite power " {S, 24. c}. Fourthly, we have m the 
TaittirT]^ Upanishad a classic description of the 
illimitable bliss that a perfected Mystic expellees 
after his communion with the Highest — a description 
which we have had oecasion to notice in our account 
of the beatific calculus in a previous chapter. But 
the Brihadaranyakopanishad, in the vein of an almost 
erotic mysticism, tells us further that the only earthly 
analogue which we can have for the bliss of God- 
lealisation,—indeed a very imperfect and partial ana¬ 
logue after all,—is the bliss arising from union with a 
dear wife. " Just as when a man is embraced by his 
dear wife, he knows nothing outside nor anything in¬ 
side ; similarly when the individual Self is embraced 
by the universal Sdf, he knows nothing outside nor 
anything inside; for he has attained an end which 
involves the fulfilment of all other ends, being verily 
the attainment of Atman which leaves no other ends 
to he fui&Ued ” (S. 24. d). We do not know how far 
to justify this analogy. But it seems after all that 
there might be a difference of kind between the two 
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blisses which the B^Sdaranyahopanishad is compa¬ 
ring» instead of merely a difference of degree; or> at least, 
that the one kind of bliss is so insignificant as con¬ 
trasted with the other that there is as much analogy 
between them as there is between the light of a candle 
and the light of the sun. Further, all such erotic 
analogues have this defect in them, that those who 
betake themselves to sexual enjoyment may be thereby 
vainly made to Imagine that they are after all 
experiencing an iota at least of the great divine bliss. 
In our opinion, it is foolish to regard the relation 
between the Self and God as in any way analogous 
to the relation between the bride and the bride¬ 
groom, and still more foolish to regard it as ana¬ 
logous to the inverted, relation between the bride¬ 
groom and the bride as in certain pseudo-mystic 
teachings. In fact, there ought to be and can be 
no analogue for the unique relation between the 
Self and God in the state of ecstasy. To return 
to our argument, however, fifthly, we are told 
in the Taittirirtya Upanishad that the direct result 
of the enjoyment of divine bliss is that the Mjratic is 
divested once for all of all feeling of fear. Ihe one 
kind of emotion kills the other, and the feeling of bliss 
kills once for all the emotion of fear. Whom and what 
may such a perfected Mystic fear, when he finds infi¬ 
nite joy in all directions and at all times ? " He 
becomes fearless," says the Taittiriya Upanishad, 
“ because he has obtained a lodgment in that invisi¬ 
ble, incorporate, indefinable, fearless, supportless sup¬ 
port of aU " (S. e). Finally, we are told in the 

Chbandogya Upanishad that " if such a Mystic should 
ever want to have any end fulfilled at all, he should 
wait upon the Atman, and pray to him, without the 
slightest touch of egoism, for the fulfilment of iiis de¬ 
sire : immediately is the end fulfilled for him fw whidi 
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he had prayed to God" (S. 25. a). "The Atman/' 
says the Chhandogya Upanishadj " is sinless, without 
age, without death, without fear, without any hunger 
or thirst, and has all his desires or ends fulfilled. This 
Atman should be sought after: this Atman should be 
known. He who realises the Atman in this way after 
having sought after him, for him all the worlds are 
gained, and all desires fulfilled" (S, 25. b). The 
Mundakopanishad tells us also that "a man can have 
all his desires fulfilled, and obtain any world he may 
seek, even if he only waits upon and worships a Mystic 
who has realised the Self" (S. 25- c). We thus see, on 
the whole, that the immediate effects of God^realisa- 
tion upon the Mystic are the entire abatement of 
bodily excitement, the resolution of all doubts, the 
obtainment of infinite power, the enjoyment of illimi¬ 
table joy, the destruction of all fear, and the fulfil¬ 
ment of any end that may be contemplated by the 
Mystic. 

17 . The Upanishads have preserved for us a few 
mystic monologues which contain 
the essence of the raptures of spi¬ 
ritual experience. The Sage of the 
Mundakopanishad, when he came to realise the im¬ 
mortal Brahman, fell into mystic raptures when he saw 
that " the Brahman w'as before him and behind 
him, to his right and to his left, above and below," 
and broke forth into the Leibnitzian exclamation that 
" this was the best of all possible worlds ” (S. 26), 
He considered himself fortunate that he was ever 
bom into this world at all, for, was it not his appearance 
on the terrestrial globe that led him, by proper means 
and through adequate stages, to the vision of the God¬ 
head wherever his eye was cast ? The Sage Vama- 
deva of the Biihadaranyakopanishad came to know 
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that “ just as, at the origin of things, Brahman came 
to self-consciousness and then understood that it was 
verily the AH, similarly, whoever among the gods, or 
the mortals, or the sages comes to self-consciousness be¬ 
comes verily the AH and thus the Sage, to whom 
the infinite past was like an eternal now, broke forth into 
the exclamation that "he it was who had lived in Manu, 
and that he it was who had given light to the Sun " 
(S, 37),—even like the Maratha saint Tukaram, who, at 
a later date, exclaimed that, in bygone ages, when 
^uka had gone to the mountains to reach Seli-real^- 
tion, be was himself present to watch that Great Act 
in spirit, if not in body. The Mystic of the ChhSndogya 
Upanishad declares that even as a horse might sha^e 
Its mane, similarly had he himself shaken off all bis 
sin, that even as the Moon might come out entire 
after having suffered an edipse from Rahu, even so, 
havin g been freed from the mortal coil, had be obtain¬ 
ed the eternal life in the Atman (S. 38). Then, again, 
the utterances of Trisankn in the Taittirlya Upanishad 
are remarkable for the grandeur of the ideas involved 
in them. After Tri^ahku had reached Self-realisation, 
he tpJb; us he felt as if he was the ** Mover of the Tree,'* 
What is the Tree to which Trisankn is referring ? it 
may be the Tree of the Body, or it may even be the 
Tree of the World. It is not uncustomary for Upani- 
shadic and post-Upanishadic writers to speak of the 
Body or the World as verily a Tree. In fact, Trisankn 
tells us that, like the true Soul that he was, he could 
move the Tree of the bodily or worldly coil. He 
tells us, furthermore, that hia glory was '* like the top 
of a mountain," which is as much as to say that when he 
had come to realise the Seif, he felt that eveiytbing else 
looked so mean and insignihcant to him from the high 
pedestal of Atmanic experience that he felt as if he 
was on the top of aU things whatsoever. Trisankn 
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tells tis furthermore that " the source from which be 
had come was Purity itself." May this not refer to 
the Purity of the Divine Life from which all existence 
springs ? Then, again, Triianlni tells us that he was 
^ it were *' the Immortal Being in the Sun,"—an iden¬ 
tification l^v^jra-wlse of the Individual and Univer¬ 
sal Spirit. Furthermore, Trisanku says that he re¬ 
garded himself as " a treasure of unsurpassable value,'’ 
referring probably to the infinite wealth of Atmanic 
experience that he had obtained. Finally, he tells 
us that he was verily " the intell%ent, the immortal 
and the imperishable One," thus identifying 
with Absolute Spirit {S. 29). FinaUy, that greatest 
of the Mystics whose postnecstatic monologue is pre¬ 
served for us in the Taittirlya Upanishad, tells us in a 
passage of unsurpassed grandeur throughout both 
Upanishadic as well as post-Upanishadic literature 
that when he had transcended the limitations of his 
earthly, etheric, mental, intellective, and beatific 
sheaths, he ^t in the utter silence of solipsistic soli¬ 
tude, singing the song of universal unity: " How won¬ 
derful, how wonderful, how wonderful; I am the food, 
I am the food, f am the food; I am the food-eater, 1 
am the food-eater, I am the food-eater; I am the 
maker oi their unity, I am the maker of their unity, 1 
am the maker of their unity/' which utterances only 
mean, metaphysically, that he was all matter 

and all spirit as well as the connecting link between t hp^n 
both, and epistemologically, that he was himself the 
subject-world and the object-world as well as the en¬ 
tire subject-object relation—a stage of spiritual ex¬ 
perience wbicb has been well characterised by a 
modem idealistic thinker as a stage where the differ¬ 
ence between the field, the fighter, and the strife vani¬ 
shes altogether—the culmination of the unitivc song 
being couched in terms which are only too reminiscent 
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of like mystic utterances from other lands, " 1 am the 
first-bom of the Law; I am older than the gods; I am the 
navel of Immortality; he that gives me^ keeps me ; 
him, who eats all food, I eat as food; I env^p the 
whole universe with splendour as of the Sun" (S. 30,) 
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Aranyakas, custom of mental 
saoifice at the time of the, 

p. 8. 

Ar^e of knowledge, the pro¬ 
blem of, p, 64* 

Arthirm&iga, or the bright way 
for the dead^ p. 159^ 
Architectonic systems of In¬ 
dian Thought, p. 179. 
Argumenttim ad caput, ap-« 
peal to the* pK 61. 
Aristophan^, on the apotheo- 
risers of the ElemeutSp 76, 
Arjuna, as higher by a pride- 
§a than BhuBasena, p. 136 t 
compared to a calf^ p. 195. 
Aristotle; doctrine of Matter 
and Form* pp, 49*92; Mda- 
physks, quotation from, p, 
74; on Philolaus, p* 80; re- 
o^^paitioii of Not-Being, pp. 
S2-83; on the heart as the 
seat of the Soul, p. 131: 
Upanisbadic psychol^y as 
agreeing with, p. 131; doc¬ 


trine of Sdf-speectator, p, 
269; on Theoria, p. 275; oa 
the wise men as dictatiiig 
the rules of conduct, p. 289; 
on the contempladve lifcp p. 
299. 

Arrow and the Target, the meta- 
^ phor of, p. 334. 

Amni, the outstanding pbiIcK 
sopher of the Chh^dogya, 
p. 23: his allegory of Juices 
and honey, p. 37; the phUo- 
®phy of, pp. 53-^53; i great 
psycho-metaphysician^ p, 53; 
Ms doctrine of Substance as 
underlying all thinp, p, 54; 
his Doctrine of IHuaon, p, 
54; his doctrine of the iden¬ 
tity of Individual and Uni- 
vei^ spirit, p. 54: and Jai- 
vali, p- 62; Ms teaching of 
Ultimate Reality to Sveta- 
ketu, p. 2 t 6; the fim of the 
Brahntin drcle to receive 
spiritual wisdom* p, 62. 
Arunmukhas, delivered to the 
fackab, p. 27. 

As the philosophy of, p. 227, 
Asanas, not ela^borately treated 
in the old Upanishads, p. 
187, 

Asceticism p p. 295^ and pes¬ 
simism* p, 295, 

Ascetic life, characteristics of* 
p. 296; potency of, for Self- 
realisatioo, pi 297, 

Ash^Tne of existence, p. 20a. 
A^rajuas, to what extent exis¬ 
tent in Upanishadic times, 
p> 6o, 

Astmtogy and Astronomy, in 
the Maitri, pp. 31,3a. 
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Asuras, gospel of. p- a66. 

Asoiya, as connected with As- 
_ Syrian, p. i57* 

A£vala. ritoalistic questions of, 
p. 20; and YSjfSavalkya, p. 

■ 5 ^- 

A§vapati Kaikeya. a syotaeti’ 
tici philosopher, p. 38; l“s 
synthesis of cosmological doc¬ 
trines. p. 23: bis doctrine 
of the Univetsal Atman as 
VaiSvitiara, p- 47 - 

ASvattha. in the Kathopam- 
shad, p. 103: the descrip¬ 
tion of, in the Ujanishads. 
p. 198: the description of, 
in the BhagavadgltS. p.l 99 - 
as real in the Upanishads, 
find unreal in the Bhagavad- 
giti, p. igg- 

ASvins and Dadbyacb, the sto¬ 
ry of, p. gt- 

Atharvaveda, transitioii from 
EUgveda to. pp. 4 ' 3 r ^ store¬ 
house of the black art of the 
ancients, p- 5: amception 
of Rudra-Siva, p. 193. 

Atman, the ballast of Nature, 
p, 4; proofs of, Bubiective 
and objective, p. 24: as the 
insprer of sense-ftmetions, 
p. 24; realisation of, in the 
various worlds, pp. 2S-19; 
as Torya or the fourth, p. 
36; as the source of all po- 
vrer, knowledge, and bUss, 
p. 53; as the origin of things, 
pp, loo-xoi: as a powerless 
being, p. loi; as the self* 
GODscions aspect of the In- 
dividual Self, p. *4®. a® fbe 
of cfeatitm, p- 


309' as the material cause 
of the univeise, p. 209; as 
the instnimental cause of the 
world p. aog: as thewuroe of 
activity, p- 217 ^ compared 
to the lute-player, or 
the drum-beater, or the 
conch-blower, p. 217 > origi¬ 
nal meaning of, in the Upa- 
nishads and Plato, p. 24®, 
the ultimate category of ex¬ 
istence. p. 247: as the ctci- 
aal Subject ol knowlcdge.p. 
273; as the liigbcst object 
of derire, p. 302; conception 
of, the quintessence of the 
teachings of the Upanishads, 
p, 3^5' as sdf<onscioxi5iiess, 
p, 335; as ttxe fouTtli dixcieH- 
sion oJ metapliysicSj P- 33^^ 
as S6pa^abl^^ froiti the body^ 
as a blade from its sheath, p. 
341, or as wheat troDi ebaffp 
p, 34a : as immaneirit in the 
body as a ra^r in a tazor<asep 
p, 342, or as oil in sesamiim, 
p, 342; recopciliatioii of 
opposites in. p- 54^- 
Atmani^ni, practicalj. of Yi- 
jSavdkya, p. 19. 

Attention, involmg syspen- 
sioa of breath, pp. 114-1T5. 
Audile experience, p- 343- 
Aiigustipep on knowledge as 
ignorance, p. 272. 

Aosterliti campaigns, p. 233' 
Aritonomy, as the true prioci' 
pie of morality, 291J hi 

the Upanishads and the Bha^ 
gavadgitS, p. 292- 
Avabhptha^ the bath the 
the end of sacrifice, p. 202. 
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Avyakta, pp* 183*1018. 

B, 

Babylonian mythology, p. 84. 

BacoDp qupt.ition; fmm, on the 
chain of Nature^ p. ^ : and 
the active life, p- 299- 

BSdarSyam : his fiequcnt bor- 
rowaJ from the Upanishads* 

p. 205^ 

Baka Dllbhya, or Gliva Mai- 
treya, the story of, pp. 21-22, 

BalSki and King dia¬ 

logue betweenr p.^ 251. 

Bam, the name of the body 
in Praina, 9^. 

Beatific calculus, pp. 26^ 3ot; 
b^tific consdousness and 
Brahman, p. C44. 

Beattficism, the theory of, p 
300‘ 

Beatitude, variotis conceptions 
of, p. 213. 

Beg not, the rule of life for the 
ascetic, p. 296- 

Being, and Not-Beiug, concep¬ 
tions of, in the B^gveda, 
p, 3 : Aruni's idea of, 
compared with that of 
Green, p. 55 ; Being con¬ 
ceived assmologically, psy 
chologically^ biologit^y, 
morally, and metaphysical- 
ly. P^ 55: ^ begin- 

tsjng of siU things, pp. 85-37; 
Being In Parmeiudcs, p. 104, 

Behef. the necessity of, p. 257. 

Berecynthia of the syEtems of 
philosophy, p. 178. 

Berkeley*. Appearance in the 
doctrine of, p- 232; quota¬ 


tion froin the Treatise* re¬ 
garding the primacy of Mind, 

pp- 1^9-120. 

Bhagavadglt a t its attempt to 
synthesise the truths of Upa- 
nishadic philosophy, p. i; 
its theistic recondliation of 
Slmkliya and Yoga, p. 18: 
its bono^vings from the Ka- 
tha, Mundaka and Sfve- 
taS^^tara Upanishads, pp. 
27-28; castes created accord- 
ing to qualitiis and works, 
p.59: conception of Gorl as the 
A of the Indian alphabet, p* 
105: its theory that tempe- 
ramente ate due to the kind 
of food eaten, p. 114; desciip- 
tioEofthc Two Paths^ P-i59‘ 
on holding the body erect, 
p. 187: comparfid to nectar, 
p. 195; and tht Upanishads, 
relation of, p. 19S! theis- 
tic-tnystic philosophy, p.iqS; 
and the Upanishads, anta¬ 
gonism between, 19S* re¬ 
ligion of, not derived from 
the teaching of Ghora Ah- 
girasa, p- 203; and Chh in- 
dogyu* a ^mDarity, p. 204; on 
the Mutable and Immutable 
Persons, p. 207; doctrine of 
Mfiya in, p. 228: and tbe doc¬ 
trine of autoHomy, p. 292; 
and Kant, p. 292; recond- 
liation of acrion with action- 
lessness, p. 298; and the Tfio- 
panishad, on the achieve¬ 
ment o! actionle^ness, p. 
298: and ChhEndog3ra* enu¬ 
meration of virtues, p 308; 
on the conditions of impart^ 
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ing spiritual wisdom, p- 334; 
its conflicting views about 
Buddhi as the faculty of 
God-ieaUsation, p. 340. 

BbSndSrkaTj R. G., Or., uu tbe 
meaning of Asurya, p. 157. 

Bhlradvlja, on the virtue of 
Truth, p. 312. 

Bhargavi VSmni Vidyi, p. 
MS- 

Bhargava Vaidarbhi: his iu- 
twest in physiological psy¬ 
chology. p. 48. 

Bhakti. to Guru as to Cod. p. 
30; to God as to Guru, p. 198; 
in Upanishadic Uterature, p. 
333 - 

BhSvas, or' Conditions ' in SSm- 
khya philosophy, pp. 34*35- 

Bhikhus, order of, p. 161. 

Bhlmai as taller by a pradeSa 
than Ar]ima, p. 136. 

Bhrigu, and Vanina, p. 44; a 
great metaphysical psycho¬ 
logist, p. 50! his question to 
his father Varum about Ul¬ 
timate Reality, p. 144. 

Bhujyu, interest in psychical 
research, p. 49' a psyducaJ 
researcher, p. 56; and the 
daughter of Pataflehala, the 
story of, p. 128; an occultist, 
p. isB. 

Bhttman, Sanatkuni 3 ia*s doc¬ 
trine of, p. 53* 

Bhfltatman, or the phenotne^ 
nal seif, p. 31. 

^bk, a revdatiou like the 
Upanishads and the Koran, 

p. 8. 

Births and deaths, roond of, 
p. 163. 


Blind-folded man, parable of 
the, p. 331 J interpretation of 
the parable, p. 332. 

Blindfoldness, of human be¬ 
ings, p. 335. 

Bhss, as the source of Reality, 
p. 144; the doctrine of the 
commensuiability of, in the 
Upanishads, p. 300; ana- 
lyas of the conception of, p. 
300; scale for the measure¬ 
ment of, p, 300: of Self-rca- 
ILsaticn, p. 301; as consist¬ 
ing in the realisation of de- 
sirdessuess, p. 301, 

Blood-vessels of variegated co¬ 
lours. p. 189. 

Body, compared to a potter's 
wheel, p. 32, to a harp.p. 90. 

Body and soul, relation of, pp. 

133-134- 

BShtUngk, on the riddle-hymn 
of the Rigveda, p. 149: on 
the idea of Transmigration 
in the Rigveda, p, 151. 

Borrowal, theory of, p, t02. 

Bradley, "Appearance" in the 
doctrine of, p- 232: defec¬ 
tive view of Self-realisation 
in, p. 302; Idea of Supertno- 
r aliam in, p, 306;. 

Brahman, as created from Sat- 
ya, p. yy; meditation on, as 
resplendence, as sound, as 
support, as greatness, as 
mind, as paiimara, as Not- 
Being, pp. 128-T29; as the 
Self-consdous aspect of the 
Cosmic Self, p. 1401 and the 
God of Fire, p. 254; and the 
God of Wind, p. 254; «nd 
India, p. 254; as the scruice 
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of all physical aad m^cal 
power, p. 355; as the sub¬ 
tle essence radetlyii^ all exi- 
steace, p. 356; as Atman, p. 
277. 

Brahma-a utias, and the Upa- 
nisbads, 205; and the Bha- 
gavadglta, p- 205; dihereat 
interpretations of, p. 205: 
reference to NSbbava Upa- 
labdbeh 11.2.28, p, 231. 

Brahmins, cfaeir relations with 
Ksh&triyas, pp. 61-63; visit of 
Creek philosophers to, p. 102. 

Biain, as the seat of conscious¬ 
ness, p. £3t. 

Bride and Bride-groom, the 
analogy of, p. 349. 

Biibadaranyakopaaishad, a 
summary of, pp. tS-ai. 

Brihadratha, the disciple of 
SskJyanya. p. 31; aoA 65- 
kSyan^ pp. 63 p* $8; the 
pessimism of, p. 294. 

Bribaspati, the author of a 
heretical philosophy, p. 31. 

Bnddhi, its relation to Mind 
and Atman, p. 183; and the 
vimon of God, conflicting 
views about, p. 340. 

Buddhism, roots of, in the 
Upanishads, pp. 179*183. 

Bndila: his doctrine of water as 
substratum, p. 47; re-in- 
camated in an elephant, p. 64. 

Byron, Matthew Arnold on the 
poetry of. p- 351. 

C> 

Caird, Dr., on looldof outward, 
iovard. and upward, p. 247; 

47 


on the held, the lighter, and 
the strife, p. 353, 

Canine Chant, an invective 
the Brahmauical be¬ 
lief in cxtemalism, pp. 22, 37, 

fAfdinal Virtues, Prajapati's 
doctrine of, p, 307, 

Carlyle : description of the tree 
Igdradl, p. 300 ; cm appeara¬ 
nce p. 332, 

Caste, origin of, p. 59; system, 
earthly, modelled on the pat¬ 
tern of the heavenly, p. 59. 

Categorical Imperative of Kant, 
p. 392. 

CaterpUlaT, analogy of the, p. 
58; the image of the, p. 135. 

Cathar^, or the purging of 
the inner mao, p. 328. 

Causa sui, representation csi 
God as, p. 41* 

Causation, as due tu Atman, p. 
21& 

Centre of interest, soul as am 
ansmic, p. 130. 

Cephalic movements, as con¬ 
stituting the feeling of Self, 
p. 137, 

Cerebro-spinal system, recog¬ 
nition of, in l^tiic litera- 
tore, p. 133. 

Chakiayam, Usbasti; doctrine 
of Prina, p. 87. 

Chance, not the origin of things, 
p, too. 

ChSndiJa, charity to a, as sa- 
c^ce to the universal Soul, 
p. ft. 

Change, love of the idea of, p. 80. 

Chariot, and the horses, the image 
of the, p. 338: of the body, 
description of, p. 38. 
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Charity^ conditions ol, pp* 310- 
311; to be practised by 
faith, p. 310 ; with magtia- 
ninuty, p- 311 : with modesty 
and sympathy, p. 311. 

Gi^Mkas, the doctrine of, pp. 
180, z66. 

Chest, the prototype of the 
world, p> 84, 

Chhandogyopanishad, a sum¬ 
mary of, pp. 3t'24; quoted 
most often in Vedanta-su- 
tras, p. 21. 

Cbitragargyayani, teacher of 
Anini, p, 62. 

Christ, Jesus: advice to dis¬ 
ciple not to take thought 
of what they should speak, 
p. 9: as a heteros, p. 315. 

Chiislianity: on the Ideal of 
the Sage, p. 313; 
triadic norm of conduct, p. 

315- 

Chiistolcgy and Logos, pp* 95 , 
333 - 

ChiOidos, or Time, p. 84. 

Chumiug out of the Fire of 
God, p* 33^- 

Citadel of Nine Doois, p. 329* 

Character, beautiful and 
p. i6a. 

Ch^aka, anticipation of the 
teaching of, p. 189* 

Childhood of man, p. 289: of 
the race, p- 2 S 9 > 

Collecting the Godhead, p. 316. 

Colours, theory of the three, 
p. 86 l three primary, p, 183. 

Cambinatiofn of Elements, as 
the origin of things, p- i^* 

Commensurat^ty of bliss. Up* 
anisbadic doctrine of, p< 300- 


Coinmoa Origin, theory of,pp. 
102-103. 

Communion of Higher and Lo¬ 
wer Selves, p, 334* 

Comparative mythology, pp, 
102-103; philosophy, pp. 102- 
103. 

Comte: denial of the process 
of introspection, p. 274. 

Conch-shdl, grasping of the 
sound of the, p. 217. 

Conflagration, idea of periodic, 
p. 80. 

Conscience, the candle of the 
Lord within us, p. 291* 

Conscious Self, as feeding the 
other senses, p. 134. 

Consciousness, a fleeting phe¬ 
nomenon, pp. 58-59; seat of, 
transferred from the heart 
to the brain, p, 131; analy¬ 
sis of the states of, p. 264; 
identical with Existence, p. 
269 ; the unity of, p. 2S8. 

Construction through critici¬ 
sm, method of, p. loo* 

Contemplative Life, Aristotle 
on, p. 299; and Active Life, 
reoandled in 1^, p. 299* 

Cora of Wheat, reference to, 
in the Katha and in . 5 t. 
John. p. 134. 

Corybantes, the secret dance 
of p* 41. 

Cosnuc Force, creation from, 
p. 76- 

Cosmic Person, considered as 
a sacrifidal horse, p* 19: 
Self, four states of, in later 
Vedflnta, p, 140; Person, de¬ 
scription of, in the Munda- 
fca, the piiotot3fpe of the 
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ViSvarftpa Iti the Git5, p- 
197. 

OKmogenesis, natumlistic ac* 
count of. p. . 9^* 

Cosmogony, Vcdic, p. 3; 
nisbadic, p. 73 ff. 

CosmologfcaJ approach, found 
defident, p. ^49; cat^oiies. 
regress from, p. 250: argu¬ 
ment for the existence of 
Godi p. 252; proof of God in 
Greek philosophy, p. 252; 
proof, Kant‘$ criticUm of, 
p* 253s proof, linked with the 
physico-tbcologicalp p. 257, 

Cowell H interpretation of a 
passage Ln Mnitri, p* 13& . 

Creation, evolution, p. 
theories of, p, 751 as lUu- 
aou or appearance, p+ 76; 
persoualistic thecries of^ 
pp. 92-93^ asi opposed to 
emanati on, p. 9®* realistic 
theory of, an obstacle to at- 
solutism, p. 208) the abso¬ 
lutist view ofi p. 222* 

Creator,* required to practise 
penance^ p. 93. 

Critico-historical spirit, engen¬ 
dered by Western thought, 

p. 179. 

Culture, relation of C^eck to 
Indian, p* 102. 

Curaon, Lord, on the non-re¬ 
cognition of the supremacy 
of Truth m Indian litemture, 
P- 31^ 

D. 

DE, as meaning stlf-ccrntrol, p. 
307; as meaning charity, p. 


307 : a* meajiing compasaian 
p. 30fl- 

Darihyach Atharva». p. igfthe 
philosophy of, pp. 51*5^^; ^nd 
ASvins, p* 51 I his doctrint 
of the Self as all-pervadiug, 

PP- 

Daivaparintarap in the Kansbi- 
taki Upamshad, p. 5^ 

Dante's coucaptioa of the Pur¬ 
gatory, p. t62p 
Darwin: discovery of natural 
scleetiou, p. 103 ■ 

Death, as the &rche of all 
things, p. 19: the Dark Cut¬ 
ter, p. 64: or Hunger as the 
origin of all things, p. 82; 
to the god of Death* p+ loo; 
the Great Cutter, p. T2o: 
the problem of, pp, 120-122; 
and birth I manner of, p. 
154; realistic description of, 
P* 155 - 

Defined and Undefined, p. 212* 
Degrees of Reality, doctrine of* 
pp. 231-23^^ 

Deistic view^ of the Gc3dhead, 
p* 185, 

Deism in the Yoga-sfitra^, p* 1S9. 
Delphic orade, story of the, 
p, 204. 

Damocles, the sword of. p. 291. 
Departing CoiEdotisness. p^54- 
Descartei;, oti the pbeai giand 
as the seat of the Soul, p, 
130; conception of Reality 
according ta^ p- 24S. 

Design, argument from* p. 257. 
Desirdessricss* as constituting 
the high^i Bliss, p. 301; as 
the result ol Self-realisatioti, 

P- 347* 
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Deates,fulfilment of, as due to the 
realisation of Atman, p. 349. 

Destruction, process of, p. 96. 

Determinism, theological, in 
the Upanishads, p. 314. 

Deuseen : his chronological ar¬ 
rangements of the Upani¬ 
shads, pp. ia-i3; interpre- 
tation of ''purltat", p. 123: 
on the nipple-like appeai- 
aace as signi^ng the uvula 
p, 133^ on the experience of 
the mystic, p. 133; mean¬ 
ing of Abhivintibia, p. 136; 
meaning of Anviiabh, p. 155. 

DevaySna, history of, the con- 
ception of, p. 159? Pitri- 
ygna, dogmatic justification 
of, p. i6r; conception of, in 
the BhagavadgltE and the 
Upanishads, p. rgfi. See 
also Path of the Gods. 

Dhamia, in the Rigveda, as 
suggestive of the earliest 
trace of a theory of Kama, p. 
148; as determining future 
existence, p. 153. 

DhfiranS, as preparatory to 
Sam&dhi, p, 188. 

DhStuprasSda, or Dhltiihpra- 
sida, which ?, p. 341, 

DhStus, the eight, p. 34; the 
seven, p, 189, 

Dhuma-maiga, or the dark 
way- P- i 59 - 

DhySna, as preparatory to Sa- 
mldlii, p. 18S. 

Dialectic method, p, 37; Pla¬ 
tonic, Hegelian, Upanishadic, 
p« 36; in NySya, p. 190. 

Dialogues of Plato, determina- 
tiion of the chronology of,p. 15. 


Didactic tone of the Taittirlya, 
p. 309 - 

Die to live, the rule of, p- 163. 

Dichotomy of Self by Self, p- 
274. 

IXfierente and Nun-difierence, 
p. 216. 

Diksha of a Saciificer, p. sot. 

I^g^-sich, Schopenhauer’s 
stress on Will as the, p. ix6. 

Diogenes, the biographer of 
Greek Philosophers, p. t02. 

DiogeneSj with his tub, com¬ 
pared to Raikva with bis 
car. p. 79. 

Disdpitcsbip, qualifications for, 
P- 33 ^f. 

Disembodied existence of Soul, 
denial of, p. 156. 

Distinction of Degree between 
pbyitical good and spiritual 
good, p, 301; of Kind bet¬ 
ween physical good and spi- 
ritual good, p. 301. 

Divine life. Parity of, p. 352. 

Divine plane, p. 142. 

Door of Division, p. 97* 

Dosbas. the Three, p. ifiq. 

Doubt, the resolution of, as ef¬ 
fected by God-realisation,p. 
347 - 

Doxa and Epistetne, same as 
Aparl and Pari VMyE, p* 
326. 

Dream, the problem of, pp. 
126-127; ^hd sleep, interme¬ 
diate states between con^ 
sciousness and unconscious- 
ness, p. 126; a state of crea¬ 
tive activity, p. 127; as in¬ 
volving novd coostructioii, 
p. 127; and Dreamer, p, 232^ 
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•cciPSciousi}e$& how far to be 
identified with Sdf, p. 

Drum, grasping of tbe sound 
of a, p- ar?. 

Du^kham, Duhkhaiu, tbe cry 
of Buddhism, p- i8o. 

Doty, the Categorical Impera¬ 
tive of, p, 292. 

Dvaita school of Pbilosopby, 
pp. 179, 206, 

DvaitSdvaita intetpretation of 
the Brahmasfitr&s p, 205. 

E. 

Ecstasy, Yogic and Neo-Pla- 
tonic, p, 102; raptures of, 
P- 350 - 

E^dent cause, problem of the, 
P- 133 - 

Egg. Primeval, as generating 
tbe world-system, p. 37- 
Egoistic interpretation of Yl- 
Jflavalkya's dictum, p. 304. 
Egyptian Mythology, p. 84. 
Egypt, and the idea of mctam- 
psycbosis, p. 146; and India, 
problem of transmigratiDn, 
P- 152 - 

Elements, as Mwanating from 
the Atman, p. 9B; not the 
origin of thii^, p. too; as 
the garment of God, p, 
lOT. 

Emanation, p. 75: theory of, 
pp, 97-9S; as opposed to 
creatian, pp. 9S-99. 
Embryology, in the Garbho- 
panisbad, p. 1S9, 
Emotionalism, in tbe Munda- 
ka, p, 41: in the Upanishada, 
P- i?*- 


Empedocles, on Fire, Air, 
Water, Earth, p, So; cosmo¬ 
logy of* compared to Upa- 
nisbadic, p. 96. 

Empirioa] psychology, p. ii 3 - 
Empirical re^ty, and trans¬ 
cendental ideality, p. 232- 
Encyclopaedia of BeUgion and 
Ethics, reference to Knshia, 

p. 203. 

Endosmosis, process of, p.i 43 - 
Enigmatic method, p. 34 * 
Entdechy, p. 141- 
Ephesian philosopher, p. 80. 
Epimenides* conception of Night 
or Vdd as primary, p. 82. 
Epistemolc^cal Idealist, p. 231; 

Nihilist, p. 231- 
Epistemology, of the Vijfia- 
navSdins, p. 181; of Ahsoiute 
Experience, p, 352. 

Eristic* in Gorgias, p. 83 ' 

Erotic Mystidsm* cridosni of, 
P* 34 ®' 

Eschatological knowledge, as 
most valuable to Upanisha- 
dic philosophers, p. 64; the 
high^ kind of knowledge* 

p, 120, 

Eschatology, Upanishadic, pp- 
15S-161; mord backbone of, 
p, i6t; Upanishadic and 
Platonic, p. 162. 

Esoteric doctrine, in the Ee- 
na, p. 25, 

Eternity, from Etenuty to, 

77; life of, pp. 158*159* 
Etheric double, p. 143 : theo- 
sophlcal conception of, p. 269- 
Ethno-psydbdogical origin of 
the idea of TransmigratioD, 
pp, 146,152. 
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Etymological Method, p. 36. 

Eadasnonism of YSjiUvalk* 
ya, p-299^ relation to idea¬ 
lism, p. 300. 

Eudaemonist, Yajnavalkya as 
an, p. 20. 

Evil, power of, p. 226. 

Evil Soul, destiny of, p. 157, 

Evolute, transformed, p, S6. 

Evolution of Religion: on look¬ 
ing outward, and inward, 
and upward, p. 247. 

Ex nihih. Creation, repugnant 
to the Upanishadic as well 
as to the Greek mind, p.76. 

Experience, photic and audi¬ 
tive, p, 345: ftrst-hand, in^ 
tnitiVE, p. 325, 

External world, knowledge of 
the, p. 217. 

F. 

Faculty of God-realisation, p. 

339- 

Faith, God and Sdf as objects 
of, p. 271 r the necessary con¬ 
dition for disdpleship, p.333' 

Falstafi, reborn, p. 23. 

Fatalism, p. too. 

Fates, watering the Tree Ig- 
d»$U, p. 200, 

Father, to be worshipped as 
God, p. 510. 

Fathers, the path of the, p. 
196. 

Fatigue theory of Sleep, pp. 53 i 
m: theory of sleep of Yij- 
fiavalkya, p> 5S. 

Fear, analysis of, pp. 115-116 : 
only 3 feeling of otherness 
lodged is ga, p. ttg; the de- 


structioD of, as an eGect of 
God-realisation, p. 349. 

Foetus in the womb, the analogue 
for the spiritual fire, p. 337. 

Female kind, inordinate cu¬ 
riosity of the, p. 40. 

Fire, as the origin of all things, 
pp. 79-$o; as exchanged for 
aU things, in Heradeitus, p. 
79; as the first evolute from 
the primeval Being, in the 
Uparushads, p. So; as the 
origin of thln^, in Heiaclei- 
tus, p. So. 

Fires, Five, doctrine of, p, 21 ; 
Jaivoli's doctrine of, p. 47: 
SacriEcial, riang in bodily 
form, p. 249. 

Fitche, I. H.: bis view of the 
soul as a space^IIing prin¬ 
ciple, p. 130. 

Fens et origo, soul as, p. 219, 

Food and the Food-eater, 

epistemological and me¬ 
taphysical significance of, p. 

35a 

pHOrce, revealed, p. 233. 

Formless Person, the beginning 
of Existence, p, 99. 

Fourth dimension, of meta¬ 

physics, p. 336; of psycholo¬ 
gy. P- 336- 

Freedom of Will, in the Upa- 
nishads, pp. 313-315: possi¬ 
ble, only after Sdf-r^lisa- 
tion. p. 314. 

Frequency of retum of Soul, 
P- 151 

Fundamental divisionis of 
Vedantic Schools, p. 206. 

Funeral octaaon, description 
of a, in the Rigveda, p. 147. 
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G. 

Ganditarvas, tbe world o( the, 
29; tlie country of the, p* 

331- 

Gaibhopanisbad : on embryo¬ 
logy, p. rSg. 

GSrgT, the questioner of YSj- 
Aavalkya, p. her dispu¬ 
tation with Yajfiavalkya.p. 
40; interested in the problem 
of immanerLoe, p- 5®! 
Upanishadio sufiragette, p. 6t. 

Girgya, the proud Brahmm, 
p. ig; doctrine of the reality 
of physical and physiologic¬ 
al cat^ories, p- 48; and 
Ajatafiatru, p. 62; obtains 
mstruction about sleep from 
Ajataiatni, p, nS- 

Gaodapfidaj and ^nltara, p- 
228; doctrine of, p- wS; de^ 
velopment of the doctrine 
of Mays in, p. 229 J doctrine 
of Kon-creation of, p. 23® * 
the state of SamSdhi, p. 230, 
on the reality of the world 
and the moral law, p. 230; 
on Philosophy bang superi¬ 
or to the conflict of schools, 

p, 

Geldner, on the riddle-hymn 
of the ^Ugveda, p. 149 i 0° 

the idea of TransmigTatioii 
ifl the FUgveda, p. 151. 
Genealogical Tradition of the 
Upanishads, p. ai- 
Genesis : desciiptiDn of the spirit 
of God moving upon the 
surface of the waters, p. 77. 
Ghoia A^girasa, instruction to 
Kiishi?a] pp- 22, aoa; not 


mentioned in the Mihibha’* 
rata, p. 203: enumeration of 
virtues, p. 308, 

Gnomic stage of ethics, p. aSS. 

God, and the Absolute, p, 331 
the Lord of FradhEna, p, 
185; as magtdau, p- 185: as 
the Spectator of actions, p. 
1S6; and the Absolute, the 
relation of, p. 206; the theo¬ 
logical conception of, p.aod; 
as all-eye and all-ear ac- 
fjnr ding to XenOphancs, p* 
208; and the Absolute in 
RSmlnuja, p. 210; the Soul 
of Nature, p. 210; the Soul 
of Souls, p. 210; the Sool 
of Souls, p. 212-213; and the 
Absolute, compaiison of the 
conceptions of, p. 219; as 
Alpha and Omega, p. 24S: 
cosmoiogicaJ argument for the 
existence of, p. 252; as supre¬ 
me resplendence, p- 255? iden¬ 
tified with the inner SeU, 
p. 259; one, without a se^- 
cond, p. 259; no gods, but 
God, p. 259: theistic concep¬ 
tion of. pp. 259*260? nature 
and attributes of, p< 260; 
-Atman as the Ultimate Ca¬ 
tegory of eaistencei, p. 261; 
identical with the Self with¬ 
in, p. 261: the only cause of 
the world, p. 261: immanence 
and transcendence of, pp. 
261-2612; ontdogicaJ aign- 
ment for the existence of, p. 
369; and the Absolute, is the 
MEndOkya Upanishad, p. 33& 
Godhead, unity of, as a later 
demiopmeat of thought, p. 
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149; tbeistic view af, p. 1&5; 
deistic view of, p- 1S5. 

Godlings of nature, and Brah¬ 
man, the parabk of, p. ^53. 

God-realisation, the faculty ot 
p. 339; the nature of, as that 
of a fact, p« 339' inefficiency 
of sense and intellect for, 
p. 340; Intuition as the fa¬ 
culty of, p. 340; mdescnbabie 
naiure of the faculty of, p. 341. 

Gods, the path of the, p. ig6; 
number of the, 238. 

God to Sotil, transference of 
interest from, p. 3- 

Goethe, quotation from, p.roi. 

Golden-coloured Being, descri- 
ption of, p. 345- 

Goldsmith and gold, compai' 
ed to Soul and body, p. 5S; 
the image oi, p, 155. 

Good, in Plato, the San of the 
world of Ideas, p. 104: and 
pleasant, conflict between, p, 
293; physical, as an aspect 
of Bliss, p. 300: spiritual, as 
the acme of Bliss, p. 300, 

Gofgias, hb conception of a 
real Not-Being, p. 82: on 
Not'Being, p. 104. 

Gospel conception of God, as 
the Alpha and Omega of 
things, p. 105. 

Grace, Upanishadic doctrine of, 
P- 345- 

Grasping or apprehension, the 

pccKcss of, p. 217- 

Great Hapi^ess, consisting in 
the vision of the IrLflnite,p. 305. 

Greece and India: problem of 
the origin of the idea of 
Tnnsmigration, p, 153- 


Greek and Indian Philosophy 
analogies uf, how explabed^ 
p* xoi. 

Greek Mythology, p- S4 \ Phi 
Iceopby and Logos, p* 95 p 

Green "3 idea of the nature of 
Spirit, compared to 
p. 55^ 

Grierson, on the identity of 
the Krisb^ of the Muh£- 
bharata and the Chhijidog- 
ya, p. 203. 

Gui^* the three, the common 
property of Siinkhya and 
Vedanta, p. 30; the origin 
of, p. 

Gum. Bbakti to, as to God, p- 
iq 8; necessity of initiatiod 
P- 3^- precautions to be 
observed by^ in imparting 
splritnal wisdom, p. 33^. 

H, 

Hades, bdiei of the Upanisha¬ 
dic philosophers in a region 
like the, p. 157; in the Upa- 
nishads and Plato, p. 

Hamlet, vnth Hamlet out, p. 65. 

Hammond, on Anstotle's loca¬ 
tion of the Soul, p. 131. 

Happiness, as the motive for 
actions, p- 304^ true, as vi¬ 
sion of the Infriute^ p- 504; 
Great and Small, p- 303. 

Hari&rhandraH, in the Aitareya 
BrShmaifi, p, 203; in the 
Pur 3 jaas^ 203. 

Halhayoga. adnmbradcn of^p- 
33 * 

Heart, the seat of conaciats- 
ncse. p. TJi. 
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HeaveHj described m tbe Veda as 
overBoviing with honey p. IA 7 * 
Hebrew UterRtnrOp on inan and 
wo-man, p- i03h 
H edonism, spiritual, of iianat- 
kumira. p. 53 1 anti—, of 
Naduketas, pp. 293-294. 

Hegdi appearance in the doc¬ 
trine of. p. 232: the dialec¬ 
tic of, p. 38. 

Heimskringla. the ancient 
chronicles of Scandinavia, p. 

24. 

Hela, kingdom of, p. 200. 
Hdiolator>', p. 22. 

Heiiothebin, p. 32 - 
Heaothei&tic Pblythcism, tran¬ 
sition from, to Monotheis¬ 
tic Mysticism, p. 3. 
Henotheistic worehip of Pra¬ 
na. p. 91. 

Heracldtus r the Way Up and 
the Way Down, pp. 80,98. 
104; on the exchange of fire 
for all things, pp. 79 * 
on Logos, p, 104: paiadoxi- 
cai language of, pp. 15®* 
contradictions of, p. 305. 
Hercules, the choice of, bet¬ 
ween Pleasure and Viitne. 
p. 293; compared to Nachi- 
ketas, p. 293. 

Heriod, p. 64: reference to the 
Theogony, p. 74: o*' U** 

Earth as the basis of the cos¬ 
mos. p. T03. 

Hcteronomy, p. 289. 

Heteros. Nature as a, p. 215. 
Hiraayagarbhb, the dream as¬ 
pect of the Cosmic Sell, p. 
140; the Logos of Indian 
Pfailosoplty. p. 187. 

48 


Historico-critkaJ spirit, lack of, 
p. 178. 

Hitih, or arteries, spreading 
from tlie heart to, the Pn- 
ritat, p. 124, 

Horoiff, p. 64; and the idea of 
Transmigration, p. *48- 
Horatory precepts, in theTmtti- 
rlya. p. 309. 

Hospitality, as due to guests, 

P 3 «>- 

Human life, compared to a 
sacrificer's life, p. 201; the 
six stages of, p, 202, 

Hunger, equated with death, 
p. 82; and Tbiist, compared 
to Lov’ft and Hate, p. 9®* 

Hyt5, the conception of, in 
the Rigveda, p. 3 - 
Hylozoism. in the Rigveda.pp. 
147-148. 

Hypostasis, as Not-Being or 

Being, p. 54 - 

L 

I am 1 , of Kant, pp. 136* 2 ^- 
Idandia, a mysterious name 
of the Godhead, p. 97 - 
Idealism, monistic, of Amnt 
and Ya;navalkya, p, 531 of 
the Aitareya. similar to that 
of Berk^'. p. 

300- 

Idealistic MetapbysicSj p. ii9* 

Theory of Knowledge. p.iSz, 
Ideas, development of the Doc¬ 
trine of, as supplying a new 
principle for the chiowctogi- 
cal arrangement of the Dia¬ 
logues ol Plato, p, 15; 
to's theory ol. p. 6o. 105; 
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world ot p. 104: il>e Sun of 
the world of, p. 262. 

Idaitific^tionSg phUc&ophy of. 
p. 203 . 

IdeotitMt Pbilo$opliy of Am- 
ni* p. 33 * 

Idob, breaking of> literal and 
metaphorical, p. 24. 

IgdrasU, in Scandinavian my¬ 
thology, p. 103; description 
of* p* 200: Carlyle's descrip¬ 
tion of, p* 300 - 

Ignoratio denchi, p. 231. 

Illicit transformation, (Rajiu- 
^arpa and finktikiraiataj^ p. 

330- 

Illnaon, in the doctrine of 
Amni, p* 54^ creation as* p. 

Maya as, p* 226. 

Image in the eyej as mtimate 
EeaUty, p* 250, 

Immaneoce^ d3mamic and sta¬ 
tic* doctrine of, pp. 56, bx; 
famous doctrine of, pp. an- 
2x2: of God even in contra¬ 
dictories, p* 212;—^transceH' 
deuce of God, p* 261* 

Tinpcisoiial Immortality, in 
^fikEra, p. 165* 

lm]>er&ona]istio Theories of 
Upanishadic cosmogony, p^ 
75 - 

Impotence, the powder of, p. 225. 

Immortality, the Katha sur¬ 
charged with ideas about, p. 
28: personal and impersonal, 
p. 165; as consistiiig in bdng 
lifted to the region of the 
deity* p. 165; as absorbtion 
in Gctd* p. 165; as companion- 
fihip of the highest God, p, 
165; as assimilition to God, 


p* 165; dificrent doctrines of, 
p. 209; Kimlnuja's doctrine 
of, p. 213; the Navel of, p. 
353 - 

Izicommensumbility, of phy¬ 
sical gcxKl and spiritual 
good* doctrine of, p. 50T* 

Indi^'iduaJ, as mirroring reali¬ 
ty, p. 141; as the World in 
miniature, p, x^ii; Soul, 
bound in chains^ p, 186. 

fndra and Virocbaim, the fa¬ 
mous myth of, pp. 23, 39, 
265: and the Damsel, the 
myth of, pp. 25, 36, 255; im 
exploits as found in the Rig- 
veda, pi 27; how far histori¬ 
cal, p. 44: and Dadhyach,p* 
51; a contraction of Idan- 
dra* p.97; as Idandra^ break¬ 
ing through the skull, p-132; 
on dieam-consdotisness* p, 
266: on deep-sleep-conscious- 
ness, p, 267: shrewd insight 
of, p. 268* 

Indradyuima t on Air as the 

aubstiwtixtriK pp 47. 

Infinite, as bliss, p* 43; con¬ 
jugation of the verb to do* 
p- 200; vision ofp as consti- 
tuting true happiness, p.304. 

Infinities, piling of Infiniries 
over* p. 278. 

Infinity* deduction of Infinity 
Irom, p. 278, 

Initiador», Necessity ofi p. 329- 

Intellect, its claim for prima¬ 
cy, pp. 1x7-118: higher than 
Will, p. ityi meditation of, 
as Brahman, p, 118; the 
back-^bene, not only of psy¬ 
chical functions, hut of tea- 
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lity itself, p. 119: centre of, 
as referred to the brain, p-i3£; 
will, and emotion, relation 
of, p* 28S: and intuition, re¬ 
lation of, p. ayt; inability 
of, to apprehend Reality, p, 
326; ineSicacy of, to rea¬ 
lise God, p. 340. 

Intellectual experience, differ¬ 
ent levels of, p. 11 3 , 
Intellectualistic psychology, p, 
119. 

IntellectualisinH its rjuarrel with 
VoluntaraUsm, p, It 6 ; in the 
Upanishads, p. tg®- 
intermediary Person, creation 
of the world by Atman, 
through the, pp. 94-951 
Logos of Indian Philosophy, 
p. 137. 

Inter-quotation , the only de¬ 
finite test for the chronology' 
of the Upanishads, p. i&> 
Introspection, the psychologi- 
cai process corresponding 
to sdf-consdousness, p. 244 ‘ 
the start of the philosoplii’ 
cal process, p. reality 

of the process of, denied by 
Kant and Comte, p> 274. 
Introversion, the first qualifi¬ 
cation for self-realisation ,p, 
3 ^ 8 - 

Intuition and Intellect, rela- 
tioa of, p.syt; as compared 
with sense and thought, p. 
339 ; as the faculty of God- 
realisation, p. 34*^- 
Intuitional body, p. 142, 
Intuitionism, higher and lower, 
p. 292; autonomic, p. 293; 
aesthetic, p. 292; sympathe¬ 


tic, p, 292; higher, of auto¬ 
nomy, p- 292; in Hindu Ethi¬ 
cs, p. 292. 

InvetsiDn, implied in the ana¬ 
logue of the bride-gioom and 
the bride, p. 348. 

Ion. Plato's : explanation of 
real poetry as an effect of 
God-intoxication on, p. 9. 
ifia, the deep-sleep aspect of 
the Cosmic Self, p- i4<J- 
Isles of the Blessed, in Plato, 
p, 158; in the Upanishads, 
and Plato, p. 162, 
iSopanishad, a summary of, 
p, 24 - 

ISvara, conception of, in Yoga 
Philosophy, p. i8g. 

J- 

JabaJS, the mother of Satya- 
kHma, p. 3tt. 

Jain doctrine of Soul, p, i 34 - 
Jaivali, PravShana, doctrine of 
Five Fires, p. ai; eschato¬ 
logical teaching of, p, 22; 
his doctrine of the Universe 
as exhibiting at every stage 
the principle of sacrifice, pp. 
46-47; on space as the origin 
of all things, p- 80; on space 
as the final habitat, p. 81. 
JambUchus, the Neo-Platonist, 
p, 102. 

James, William, Prof. ; on the 
seat of the Soul, p. 130: <>0 
the feeUng of Self, as con¬ 
sisting in certain cephalic 
movements, p. i 37 * 

Janaka, the patron of Vijfia 
valkya, p. ig^questitm about 
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the tight of tniiB. P- *101 
Budiia, p. 64; and Yijfta- 
valkya, dtaiogue between, p, 
263. 

JSnaSruti and the Swans, p.78; 

and Raikva, p. 73- 
JaratkErava, aporia about Kar- 
man, p, 20; aneschatolt^ist> p. 
56; and Yljfkvalkya, p. iSi. 
jStavedas. the god of Fire, p. 
354 * 

jTvanmukti, the doctnne of, p. 
223; omoeptLon of, in Ad* 
vaitisnip 214- 
Jfiinatman, p. 183. 

Joy, illimitable, as the effect 
of Seli-realisatioa, p. 348* 
Jupitet '5 chair. Nature s 
dhain linked to, p. 2* 

K. 

Kabandhin KatySyana ; his cos¬ 
mological question, p- 48* 
Kahola, seeker after Realisa¬ 
tion, p* 5*, 

KSlakanjas, p. 27. 

Ksla, hymBs to, in the Athai- 
^veda, p. 5* 

KSlidEsa: description of love 
amilar to that of Shakes¬ 
peare, p- 105. 

Kant, I am 1, p. 136: iSistinc- 
tion between Noumeoa and 
Phenomena, p. 2151 Safnta- 
tioo of Idealism, p, 232; on 
the Cosmological proof of the 
existence of God, p, 2531 ™ 
pure Sdf-consdousness, p. 
265; on God and Self as ob¬ 
jects of faith, p. 271: ™ the 
unknowable ua-ture of Rea¬ 


lity, p, 271; on the synthe¬ 
tic unity of apperception, 
p. 274; on the denial of the 
process of introspeemon, p, 
274; and the categorical 
imperative, p, 2(>2. 

Kapila, meaning of the word, 
p, 29; controversy about tbe 
meaning of the word, pp. 
1S3, 186; same as Hitanya- 
garbha, and Brahnia.n|ni), p, 
187. 

Kaiman, the topic of discus¬ 
sion between Jaratkarava 
and YSjfiavalkya, p< 20: 
^ndilya's doctrine of, P-5t>: 
VijhavaJkya's doctrine of, p. 
58: earliest trace of the theo¬ 
ry of, in the Rigvedfl, p- 148; 
doctrine of, in the Biiha- 
dlrajoyaka. p, 155^ a* ^ 
fluencing the birth of soul, 
p. 156; explicit mention of 
the doctrine of, in Kauahitaki, 
p. 162; in the Upanisbads 
and Buddhism, p- iSi, ibo* 
ral force of the doctrine of, 
p. tSs. 

Karmayoga, adtunbration of 
the doctrine of. in the iSa. 
p. 24; roots of the phUoso- 
phy of, in the iSa, p. 196; 
tbe philosophy of, in the 
Bhagavadgita, p- 196* 
Kashmir Saivism, p. 194- 
Katha, two strata of composi¬ 
tion in, pp. 27i *8, 
Katharsii, in alintentation p* 
II4 ; moral 328. 
Kathopanisbad, a sunimary 
of. pp. 27^; ajwi the Ke^ 
public of Plato* p. 262. 
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KStySyani, the materialistic 
wife oi Yajiia^'aJkya., p. i9t 
the wosnaii of the woridt p* 
6i; the material choice of, p, 

303 - _ . 

Kausalya ASt'alayana : his m- 
tenst in the metaphysics of 
psychology i P- 4S- 
KaushTtaki Upanishad, a sum' 
maty of, pp* 26^; the grand 
«sdtatological aUegoiy in,p. 
42; the philosopher of the, 
as iTiventot of the doctrine 
of the identity of Prina ^d 
Brahman, p. 45. an anciont 
Satyigrahin, p* 43« 
thor of the doctrine of 
* Thiee Meditations p. 4S: 
<m the pripoacy of Prana, p. 
88 . 

Keith A. B., Prof., on the idea 
of Transmigration as deter¬ 
mining the age of an Upnni- 
shad, p. 15: on the absence 
of the idea of Transmigration 
in the older portion of the 
Aitareya, p. I5i ^SyP" 
tian Transmigration, p. IS3- 
Kenopanisbad, a summary of, 
pp. 24-25. 

Khaposhpa. or the postnlation 
of nation, p. 23®- 
Knot, ignorance compared to a, 
p. 225- 

Knowledge and works, a re¬ 
conciliation of, pp. 24,298; 
synthesis of p. 19*1 tecon- 
ctliatioo of, in KnniSiila. p. 
193. 

Knowiedge, the idealistic 
theory of. p. tfe: instnunent 
of, p. 190; superiority to 
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works of. in Ankara, p. 193: 
absolutist view of, p. 2 t 8 : 

lower and higher, p. 3^1 

intellectual, as merely ver¬ 
bal ju^lety, p. 327: 
dangerous than ignorance, 

P- 329. 

Knowability of Atman, mean¬ 
ing of. p. 273. 

Koran, a revelation like the 

Upaniahads and the Bible, 
p. 8. 

Ko^, as having an ideal 

existence, p. i 43 » 

Kiamamukti. meaning of the 
doctrine of, p. 209; incem- 
aistenl with Advaitism, p. 
214. 

Krishra, the son of Devabi, p. 
2z; compared to a milk¬ 
man, p. 195: tiansifigared 
personality of, p. 197; the 
son of Devaki, in the Upa- 
nishads and the Bdahabbl- 
rata, p. 201; the divine hero 
of the M 3 h 5 hharata, p. zoi; 
the disciple of Ghora Angi- 
rasa, p. 202; the son of Va- 
sudeva, founder of a new re- 
ligion, p. 203; controversy 
about the personality of, 
pp, 201-203. 

Kshanikam Ksha mkam , the 
cry' of Buddhism, p. 181, 
Kshatriyahood. its relation to 
Brahminhood, pp. hi-dj. 
KumSrila, on a bird flying on 
both the svings together, p. 
193; on the recoadliaticrp nf 
works and knowledge, p. 193. 
Khno Fischer, on the "Attii* 
bates'’ of Spinona, p. 227. 
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Kusumaftjali, identification of 
Mays and Praknti, p. sjsy. 

L. 

lateral Ventricle, p, 133* 

Law, fitst-bom of the, p. 150; of 
God, and of Man, p. 291; 
instruction to respect the, p, 
309; first-bom of the, p. 353. 
Leihnitsi: his theory of repre¬ 
sentation already present 
in the Cbhandogya, p. 1411 
quotation concerning his 
theory of microcoam, p,Z4i; 
on the best of aU posable 
worlds, p, 350. 

Leverrier discovery of Kep- 
tune, p. 103, 

Life, as the source of eternal 
miseiy, p. 394. 

Ufe-foTcc, as lying at the root 
of things, p, 73 ; creatiQii 
from, p, 76. 

Light of man. problem of the, 
p. 40: Janaka and YSjfia- 
valljra on the, p, 274. 
Lihga&uira, doctrine of, adum¬ 
brated in PippaJada, p, 49; 
in Samkhya and V^Snta, 
p. 184: relation of the, to 
Purusha, p, 1S4; with se¬ 
venteen parts, p, 1S4? the 
conception of the, p. 183, 
Live to die, the rule of, p. 163. 
Localisation, problem of; in 
the Upanishads, p. 132, 
Logic-chopping, p. 330. 
Logophobia, of the Upanishads, 
p. 329. 

Lc«C 3 , in Greek and Chris¬ 
tian thought, p. 95; and the 


World-Pfereon, p. 95; com¬ 
pared to VSk, p. 104: in 
Heraclitus, p, 104; in the 
Stoics, p. 104; in Indian 
Philosophy, p, 187; in Chris- 
tology, p. 333, 

Lotze, On the seat of the soul, 
pp* 130-131. 

Love and Hate, in Umpedo- 
cles. p. 96. 

Luminosity, all, as due to God, 
p. 256. 

Lute, grasping of the sound 
of a, p, 317. 

M. 

M, as iliti or Aptti, p. 86, 
Macdonell, Professor, on the 
bonowal of the idea of tians- 
migration by the Indian Ar¬ 
yans from the aborigines, p. 
146; transsiigiutioD and the 
moral principle of requital, 
p. 146; probable derivation 
of the idea of transmigra¬ 
tion by P}rthagoras from 
Indian philosophy, p. 146. 

Macrocosm, p. 88; of the Uni- 
veise, p. 96; and Makran- 
throps, p, 141, 

MadhuvidyS, or the Doctrine 
of Honey, p. 51 ;iii the l&g- 
veda, and the BrihadSran- 
yaka. P- gi- 

Madhva. the dualistic school 
of, p. 305; and REminuja, 
comparison of the views of, 
p. 309; conception of beati¬ 
tude, p. 213, 

Madhvaism, in the Upanishads, 
p. 207, 
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MahSbhilratk, use of the worti 
pTEde§ap p. 136; no mention 
of Ghorti Angitu^a iiip p. 
203: on the parent^ of 
Krishziap pp. 201,202. 

Mahat Atman p in two paasa- 
ges of the Ka^, p. 183; as 
intermediate between Bud- 
dhi and Avyal:ta, p. 197. 

Maine, Sir Henry; on the 
Greek origin of all culture, 
73 - 

Maitrcyt the spiritual wife of 
YSjflavalkya, p. 19; the type 
of spiritual woman, p. 61; 
the spiritual choice of* p-303. 

Elaltii, the teacher o( SskS- 
yanya, p. 31; two strata in 
the. p. 311 Upanishad, a 
summary ofp pp. 3i'33i ^ 
great God-realiseri p, 45 ; 
on the highest secret of 
the Upanishads, p, 346. 

Makranthiopo&p a better word 
than Makrocosm* p. 141: 
reference to* p. 14B. 

MalaSj the FouTp p. 189. 

Manasaspatij Brahman that 
resides in the brain, p. 132, 

Manifest Bodies, p. 143. 

Ktanomaya Pumsha, Sell that 
resides in the heart, p, 132. 

ManUp p. 49; his doctrine of 
water as the hrat creation 
of God, p. 77; on the five 
kinds of sin* p. 309. 

MetariSvan, the god of Wind, 
p. 254; 

Materialists: on the bodily con 
sciousness a5 Self, p. 269. 

Matter and Form* Aristotle's 
doctrine of, pp. 49.92. 


Matthew Arnold* on the poe¬ 
tries of B\Ton and Words¬ 
worth, 231. 

Max Muller : explanation ol Bi¬ 
ns as a harp, p. 90; interpre¬ 
tation of Purltat, p* 123: on 
the nipple-like appcamace as 
the uvula, p. 132; on the ex¬ 
perience of the mystic, p. 
t33: meaning of Abhivimi- 
na, p. 136: interpietation of 
a passage in Maitri, p, 138; 
meaning of Anvarabh, p. 155, 

Mayl a VedSntic metamor¬ 
phosis of the Simkhya Pra- 
kriti* pp. 30,185 ■ considered 
phonetically, philologically, 
and philosophically, p. 104: 
three theories about the ori* 
gin ol, pp. 223-224: not a 
fabrication of Sankara, p* 
223; if springing out of the 
Sunyavgda of the Buddhists, 
p. 223: developed by Anka¬ 
ra from the Upanishads* p. 
224: to be found Ln ideas 
rather than Ln wonk, p. 224; 
manifold conceptions of* in 
the Upanishads* |>p. 225-226; 
as "poweri^ compared with 
the "attributes'" of Spinoza 
p. 227 : vicissitudes in 
the historical development of 
the doctrino of, p. 226; in 
the Bhagavajdgit£, as magi¬ 
cal power, p. 228; in Gau- 
dap£da, 229; elaboration 
of the theory of, by San¬ 
kara, p. 230: inexplicable na- 
" ture of, p. 230: Kffmffnuja's 
criticbm of the doctrine of, 
p, ^31. 
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Ma^ureniiiJit uf BlisA, unit of, 

p. 300. 

Medicine: , and Yoga, p. 190^ 

Medinlko&ha.; on prSde^. p. 135. 

Meditation, «o\'ironmijnt for 
the p<ractice of, p. r88>; by 
means of Qm, the way to 
Realisation, p. 333. 

Mediumship, the pbenomena of, 
p. 127, 

Mendicants, order of, p, tSa. 

Mental states, classiEcation of, 
pp. 118-119; P' 142- 

Meshes, MSyii as, p. 227. 

Metaphors, realistic and illu- 
sionistic, p. 184- 

Metaphysical conflicts, p. i«|6; 
clue to reconciliation of ,p.276. 

Metaphysiesof Aristotle, q^uota- 
tiofi houi, p. 74; of Absolute 
Experience, p. 352. 

Metempsydiosb, in Pythago¬ 
ras, without any explanatory 
background, p. 146. 

Methods of Upanishadic Phi¬ 
losophy, pp. 34-40- 

^ticrocosm, of the Intennodia- 
ry Person, p. 96; and Macro- 
oosm, pp. 140-141. 

MlmansS doctrine of Air as 
the carrier of sound, pp, 

191- 192: and Upanishads, pp. 

192- 193. 

Mtmlnsakas, tbeir view that 
the Vedas are Apaurushey’a, 
pp. 9-10; their discussion 
with the Naiyyayikas re¬ 
garding the Apaumsheyat- 
va of the Vedas, p. 9; doc¬ 
trine of Spiiota, p. 105; ul¬ 
tra—. p. f93: moderate— 
p. 193. 


^lind, dependent on alimenta¬ 
tion, p. 113: compared to 
the lute, or the drum, or 
the conch, p. 217 ; instru- 
roent nf the activity of At¬ 
man, p. 217: compared to a 
diariot, p^ 338. 

Mirror, the Atman as a, p.345. 

Mode, Mayi as, p. 227. 

Monadic plane, p. 142. 

Moiusm, school of, p. 178; 
Pure, school of, p. 178; as 
the syuthesis of Dualism, 
and Qualified Monism, p.215; 
Qualified, school of, p, 178 ; 
Qualitative, p. 2io; Trini 
tarian, p. 194. 

Monobgic method, p. 38. 

Monologues, |x>st-ecstatic,pp. 

350-352- 

Monotheism, springing out of 
Polytheism, pp. 258-359. 

Monotheistic Religion, of 
Krishna, p. 203. 

MtK3n, rituated at a greater 
distance than the Sun, p. 158. 

Morae of Om. A, U, M, p. 335. 

ilora-Uss part of Om. p. 335. 

Moral ladder to realisation,p. 
52: problem, the connecting 
link between metaphysics 
and mysticisni, p. 288; stan¬ 
dard, theories of, as abstract, 
p. 288; ideal, theories of, as 
concrete, p. 288; oligarchy, 
the voice of, p- 290; good, as 
the Summum boaum, p.299: 
good, and wordly good, 
p 299; agent, as licyond 
good and bird, p. 30b; Sell, 
psychology of the, in the 
Upanishads, p, 314. 
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Bior^tjr^ and Intellect, nnla- 
tion of, p, 287; metaphysics 
and mysddsni, relation of, 
p, 287; based upon Atma- 
nic expeiicnoe, p. 288; link¬ 
ed with mysticisin, p. 315, 
Morphic £?[peneiice, p. 343* 
Moscow Retreats, p. 233. 
Mother, to be worshipped as 
God, p. 310, 

Motives, conflict of, not elabo* 
lately treated in the Upaoi- 
sbads, p. 315J as treated in 
the Muktika, p- 3^5 • 

Mover of the Body, p. 32, 
Mpigatiishi^i, postulation of 
negation, p, 230, 

Mnndaka and Mandakya, sum¬ 
maries of, pp, 29,33. 

Mutuum Commercium, p. 51. 
Mystery to Mystery, p, 234. 
Mystic experience, the faculty 
of, p. 271; as a due to the 
reconciliation ot the different 
philosophical schoob, p.276; 
concealed nature of, p. 326; 
four types of, pp. 342 '' 345 I 
the acme of, p, 3451 raptures 
of, p. 350 . 

Mysticism, the culmination of 
all Philosophy as of Upani- 
shadic, p. 65; and morality, 
problem of, p. 278; and pseu- 
do-mystidsm, p. 348; erotic, 
limitations of, p. $48. 
Mystics, and the spiritual pil¬ 
grimage, p. 278; wotship of, 
lor the obtalnment of any 
end, p, 350. 

Myths, of tliree different Idiids: 
moral, aetiological, and 
tiaaeceodentai, pp. 36-37; 

49 


the function of, in philoso¬ 
phy, p, 253: allegorical 
meaning of, p. 253, 

Mythical Meth<^, p. 36. 
Mythology, Comparative, p. 20& 

N. 

Nfibbiva Upalabdheh, p. 231, 
Nachiketas and Death, story 
of, p. 26; pupil of Yama,p.39 i 
and Yama, dialogue between, 
pp. r2£-i22; and St, John, 
p. 154: the pes^mistic cry of, 
p, 180; and Hercules, p. 293; 
a true anti-hedonist, p, 294, 
Nail-sdssois, a pair of, p. 216, 
NaiyySyikas: their view that 
the Vedas are Paurusbeya, 
p. 9; their theory of the uni¬ 
versal, Wkara’s ciitidsmof 
p. X04, 

NSka Maudgalya, propounder 
of the study of the Vedas as 
the supreme virtue, p. 45; 
on the virtue of the study of 
the Sacred Books, p. 310. 
Name and Form, p. 85, 
Napoleon, a Spectre, p. 233, 
NSrada, and SaDatkumara.pp, 
23,88, 198; enumeration of 
the sciences he has studied, 
p, 326. 

Nariyat^, the Cosmic Gcid,p. 
203, 

NSsadlya Sokta: doctrine of 
Night as the primeval exis¬ 
tent. p. 82. 

Natural Selection, the princi¬ 
ple of, discovered by Dar¬ 
win and Wallace simulta- 
neously, p. 
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NaturaUsm and Cosmogeaeds, 
p-ga. 

Natttre* not the origin of things, 
p. loo: brought to maturity 
by God* p. loo; organic and 
inorganic, sovereignty of 
God over. p. 

Necessity, doctrine of, p. 84: 
not the origin of things, 

p. lOO. 

Negation, and affirmation, p. 
Z19; postulation of, p. 

Negative Theology, of YSjfla- 
valkya, pp. 50, 56, 

Nemesis* of the idea of the spa- 
tiai e?riension of the Soul, 

P* 139^ 

Nco-Platonism, and Yogic ecs¬ 
tasy. Pp ioz. 

NeO'Upanishadic period, su¬ 
perior mor^ interest ia, p. 
Z89. 

Neptune* discovered by Adam 
and Leverrier at the same 
time* p. 105* 

Neti Neti* aa having a nega¬ 
tive as well as a positive 
content^ p. 220: negative 
connotation of, p* 220; poa- 
tiva coDnotatiun of, p* 221. 

Numismatics, p. ro2« 

New Psychology* xaS. 

Nietzsche ; idea ot Supermora- 
hsin in, p- 306, 

NighL the 'arche' in Epim^- 
des, p. £2; as the primaiy 
existent in Greek thought* 
p. £2. 

Nihilism* Buddhistic, p. 223. 

Nimitta-paAchaml* p. 209. 

Nippla-iikc gland, the seat of 
the immuTtal BeLiig. p^ a6; 


question as to whether it is 
the uvula or the pituitary 
body* p- 132. 

Niyarna, as the prelimkiaiy of 
Yoga, p. 188L 

Nominaiism of Aruni, p. 54 ^ 
in the ChhEndogya* p. S7. 

Non-creatioii, the doctrine oh 
in GauifapSda, p. 229. 

NornaSp watering the Tree of 
Existence, p* 200. 

Not-Being, as the creator of 
Being, p. 37: creation from* 
p. 76; the primary existent* 
pp. 81-S3: absolute and rela¬ 
tive* Ph S3: in Gorgias* p.103: 
in Buddhism, p. 180. 

Koumena and Phenomena* in 
Kant. p. 2x5. 

Numbers. Pythagorean theory 
of, p. 104, 

Nyagrodha treOr parable of the* 
p. 256- 

NySya Philosophy, Purliat 
theory of sleep in* pp. 124 
191; on dialectic and its 
aberrations, p. 190. 

Nyijra-Vaifeshika. and the Upa- 
nishads, p. 190; and the In- 
stniment of knowledge, 

IQO* 

O. 

Ocf^onalism* Upanlsbadjc* p. 

Occultism* p. 133. 

Occultist Philosophy, and 
Theosophy, p. 143. 

Oldenbeig: mystical interpre¬ 
tation of a Vedic passage, 

Om. the genesis and function 
of* p. 31 ' the symbd parri 
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tioned in thtce difierent tno" 
me, p. 33; meditation on, at 
die time of death, p. 205; 
and the Logos, p. 333 : ^ ^ 
symbol of meditation, p. 333? 
the manifold importance of 
meditation by, p. 
both the means and end ol 
spiritual Hie, p. 3341 
cosmic efficacy ol, p. 33 Ip 
the moral efficacy of medita- 
tion by, p. 335: ^ Mandu- 
kyan analysis of, p- 335 : 
the moral-less part of, p. 33 S: 
as representing states of 
consciousnem as wefl as as¬ 
pects of soul, p. 335: 
pietation of the constituent 
S3rltables of, p. 335 * 
Ontological argument, for the 
existence of God. p. 2 fi 9 - 
0 |miiOD and Truth, the same 
as Apart VidyS and Pari 
Vidyl, p- 3 ^- 

Opinion of wise men, as sup* 
plving rules for moral 
conduct, p* ago. 

Order, argument from, p, 257- 
Origin of the -world, various 
opinions about, p. 100. 
Orion, consciousness cogni¬ 
tively present to, p. X30* 
Orpbeus, and the idea of Trans¬ 
migration, p. 14^- 
Orphic Cosmogony, compared 
to Upanishadic, p- S4* 

P. 

Paiiigya, p. 26; as the hench- 
Qian of Kaushltalti, p» 4b* 
FahebakoSas, theory of, p. 142. 


Pafichlkaram; its relatioi! to 
Tnviltkara^ p. 86. 

Pandora's box, p, 142. 

Parables and myths, allegori¬ 
cal meaning of, p- 253- 
Parable of the Cave, and the 
Parable of the Blind-folded 
man, p. 33 i- 

Parallelism, independent, bet¬ 
ween Uj^nishadic and 
Greek Philosophies, pp, toi- 
103. 

Paramirthika. view of Real¬ 
ity, PP- 2 j: 5 .* 3 t- 
Pars VidyS, same as Epis- 
teniB, p, 32b. 

Parlkshit, the sons of, p. i®8* 
parimara, meditation on Brah¬ 
man as, p. X29. 

Parmenides, on Bmng, pp- 82, 
104; attack on the Ideal 
theory, p. iQ4t appearance 
in the doctrine of, p- 23^* 
Pa 6 u, Fati, and PlSa. phHo- 
sophy of. p. 194- 
P^taflchala, the daughter of, 
pt/ssessed by a Gandharva. 
p. 128. 

Path of the Gods, and the 
Path of the Fathers, p- 26: 
later deveJopmfmt in the 
conception of, p. X63. See 
a ho Devnyana and Ktri 
yam. 

Paul, St., on God as speaking 
through him, p- 9- 
Paulomas p. 27- 

Pa iinisheya-Apatirusheya Vs- 

da. pp. 9 -^ 0 * 

PautuSshti, proptunder of 
Penance as the supreme vir¬ 
tue, p. 45 - 
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Penance^ as priacipal virtae 
vdth Tapuaitya PauruSish- 
ti, p. 310. 

Pericaridiiim: its place in tbe 
Upanis b adic psychology of 
sleep, p. 131. 

Persian Mythology, p, 64, 

Person, with sixteen paits.Kp- 
palSda's doctrine of, p, : 
creation by the, p. 76; the 
Intenncdiate, pp. 94-93; as 
the origin of things^ p. 100 : 
in the eye^ turning away at the 
time of death, p. 155; with 
sbcteen parts, idea, of* the 
ptecarsor of the LihgajSarira, 
p, 184; the constituents of, 
p. 184; without parts, p. 1S4. 

Persons, the Mutable and Im¬ 
mutable, in the Bbagavad- 
glta, p. 2C7. 

Personal, Immortality in Rl- 
minuja pp< 165,214; eqa- 
tion of Philosophers, p. 179 ; 
existence, continuance of* p. 
214;—impersonal theory of 
creation, p. 99, 

Personalistic theories of Upa- 
n shadic cosmogony, p. 75 ; 
theories of creation, p. 92 [ 

Pessimism, in Buddhism, pi 
1S2; and anti-hedonism* p. 
294; the logical outcome of 
anti-hedonism, p. 295. 

PhaneSp the shining God, pp. 

84.103- 

Phaedms: the charioteer and 
the horses, p. 104. 

Pharynx, p. 133. 

Philolaus: his doctrine of Space 
as the 'arche' of all things, 
pp. 80*103. 


Phcsenidan Mythology, p. 84. 

Photic experience, p. 343. 

Physico-theological argument 
for the existence of God, p. 
257; peisonal and imperso¬ 
nal aspects of, p. 258. 

Ph3^iological categories, re¬ 
gress from cosmological cate¬ 
gories to, p. 230. 

Physiology, rise of, p. 189: 
and Yoga philosophy, p.190. 

Pilate ; on the nature of 
Tnith, p. 313. 

Pineal gland, as the Seat of 
the Soul, p. 131. 

PippalSda, philosophy of, pp. 
30-31; a synthetical philo¬ 
sopher, p. 38; doctrine of 
Rayi and Pr 5 ^ p. 49; hb 
notion of dual existencCj p- 
92. 

Pitriytna, or the Way of the 
Fathers, history of the con¬ 
ception of* p- 159; concep¬ 
tion of, in the Bhagavad- 
glta and the Upanhhads, p. 
196. 

Htuitary body, as the oippie- 
like appearance, p. 132: si¬ 
tuated above the bones of 
the hard palate, p. 133. 

Planes* the Theosophic con¬ 
ception of the Seven, p. 142; 
of Consciousness, as corres¬ 
ponding to the Bodies of 
Man, p. 142. 

Plato, m the Ion, on real poetry 
as originating in God-into- 
xication, p. 9; his enigmatic 
description of a man and no- 
man, p. 3S; the dialectic of* 
p. 38; description of the 
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Coiybantes’s dance, p, 41; 
on wonder as the root of 
philosophy, p. 63; recogoi* 
tion of Not-Being, pp. 82* 
S3; description of the body 
as a haxp, p, 90; absence of 
reference to Indian Fhiioso* 
phy in, p. loa; reference to 
Parmenides, p, 104 ; and the 
Phaedrus Blyth, p. 104; on 
the Good as the Sun of the 
world of Ideas, pp. 262; 
theory of Ideas, pp. 60, 104; 
recognition of an Inunortal 
Soul, p. 129; the Soul en¬ 
dowed with the power of 
motion, p. 133: on recollec¬ 
tion, p. 133; on the Isles of 
the Blessed, p. 158,162; on 
the Hades, p. 162; concep¬ 
tion of the Tartarus in, p. 162; 
appe^ranc^ in tlie doctcmft 
of, 332: and the 
^hadSp conception of Atman, 
p. 246; on the comparative 
value of Books and Tea¬ 
chers, P-331; on tlK Parable 
of the Cave, p. 331* 

Platonists of Alexandria, p, 
102. 

Plotinus,^ appearann^e in |the 
doctrine of. p. 23Z. 

Plaralisnip the school of, p. 
178 ^ QiuDjeTical* p. 210; its 
confiicts with qualified 
Moiusm and Momsm, p. 246. 

Poetical Metiiodof Philosophy, 
employed in the Upani- 
shads, pp- 40-43; its defect, 
p, 40 : its application, p, 41. 

Poetry, Upanishadic: mysti¬ 
cal, moral, metaphysicali p- 


411 not nature poetry, or 
love poetry, or heroic poe¬ 
try. p. 4^- 

Poli^eisnip regress fromp to 
monotheism, pp. 23^39. 
Po^tive Theology of Sandilya. 
pp. 3D, sg. 

Positive chaiacterisaticm of 
the Absolute, p. 219. 

Power, and Impotence, contrast 
of, p. 34^; in the Universe* 
as due to Brahman, p. 255^ 
Prabhakara, on the superio¬ 
rity of Works, Pp 193. 
PrichInaiSia: hb view of hea¬ 
ven as the substratum of aU 
things, p. 49. 

PrideSajmatia, controversy 
about the meamng of^ pp, 
I35'X37^ 

Piradhana^ rnled by God, p, 
30; or Prakriti. p. 183. 
Prsjipati, the teacher of In^ 
dra and Virochana, p, 39: 
—^Kratu on the Mover of the 
twdy. p, 133: instruction to 
India and Virochanap p. 
263 ; on the true nature of 
Ultimate Realityp p. 268; on 
the cardinal virtues, p. 307* 
Prljfk^ the third foot of At¬ 
man, p. 36: the deep deep 
aspect of the Individual Self, 

pp, 140,335- 
Prajiliana, p* iSi. 
Prajna-Atmanp p. 58. 

Piakiiti, the eightfold, p. 34; 
the three-fold, p. 86; in the 
Upanishads and Samkhya, p, 
1S2 ; and Miya. p. 185 ; as 
God's magic power, p. 1S3* 
Praihgyda, the sons of, p. 27, 
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Prai^ oblatiOR to, as reaJ sa¬ 
crifice, p* 7; parable prov¬ 
ing the supremacy of, p. ; 
as the prtndplc of life, as the 
prindple, of consciousness, as 
ultiniate reality, p. 27; as 
lifo'force, or cosmic-force, p. 
87 : controversy of, with the 
orgaxks of sense, in the Ch- 
handogya, Knushltaki, and 
PtaSoa, pp- 88-91; a bio- 
psydio-tnetapbysical cotK:ci>‘ 
tion p. 91 r identified with life, 
with consdotisiiess, and with 
Atmanp p. 91; compared to a 
queen-bee, p. 91; a philoso¬ 
phical apotheois of, p. 92; 
purification of, as necessary to 
the realisation 0! Atman ^p. 337- 
PrSnasamfita, p* 205, 
Pranay^a, in the Upanishads, 
p. 188* 

Prafinopanishad, a stimmary 
of. pp. 30-3^* 

Pratardanap p. 26; a free thin¬ 
ker of antiquity, p. 46; ori¬ 
ginator of the doctrine of 
Ptaj iiltniaii, p. 46; giving 
name to a sacrifice called 
after him. p. 115. 
Praty^ara* p. 187* 
Pratibhasika view, p. 232* 
Prayer to the Atman, for the 
fulfilment of any end, pp. 

349-350- 

Preceptor, to be worshipped 
as God, p. 3rOi 
Principle* the definition of the, 
p. 145 - 

Projective identiiication of 
the Thou and the Absolute, 
p- 27a 


Prose-poetry, conflagraitons of, 
in the Upanishads, p 42. 

I^alms df the Bible, compsua* 
hie to Hymns to Varuna, p. 3. 

PsychicaJ Research, early, pp. 
127-128. 

PsychologjCiiI Approach to 
Reality, the final approach, 
pp, 247, 249; categories, su¬ 
periority of, to cosmological 
and pb^'siological categories^ 
p, 252; doctrines about the 
nature of reality, p. 263; 
temperaments: Sattva, Ra¬ 
jas, and Tamas, p. 308* 

Psycho-mctaphysical inteTpre- 
tation of Om, p. 336. 

Psychology : empirical, abnor¬ 
mal, and rational, p. 113; 

seek, p. 129; in the 
Upaidsliads, pp* 113-166. 

Pingatory, in Dante, p. 162; 
the World as a, p. 163. 

Pcirlfication, justification of 
the process of, p. 342. 

Purlt^t, the oonnecring link 
between N yfiya-VaiSeshika and 
the Upanishads, p. 190; 
translated as pericardium, p. 
123; as the surrotinding bo¬ 
dy. P- 123 : corresponding to 
the pmeai gland of Descar¬ 
tes, p. 123; as a kind of men> 
branecus sac round the 
heart, pp. 123-124; entrance 
of mind or soul in, as caus¬ 
ing sleep, p. £91. 

Purity of Divine life, p. 352. 

Punisha, as puriSaya, p. 36; 
not the origin of things, p, 
loi; as the Highest Exis¬ 
tence, pp. 183, 197. 
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Pmishasukta: fugmulatioo of 

the caste-system in, p. 59: 
reference to^ p. 150:; descrip¬ 
tion of Uie G>smic Person 

in* P^ 197- 

Pfirva Mlmans^: on superiority 
of Works to Knowledge, p. 
192* 

PythagoraSp his visit to ludia^ 
p, £02 ; theory of NumbeiSj 
p* 104 I doctrine of Tnuisini- 
gration, p. 104' question of 
the dependence of, on Indian 
Philosophy for the idea of 
Transmigiatton, p, 146 ; idea 
of Metempsycho^s in, with¬ 
out any explanatory back¬ 
ground, p. X46; on recoUec- 
tion, p. 153* 

Pythagorean description of 
the body as a harp, p. 90* 

Questiennaireg GSrgi'Sj p, 4. 

Quietism^ as an ethical theoiy, 
p* 296; the positive side of. 
p> £96; and ScIi-reaJisatioD, 
p, 296, 

Quictistic Life, as a reo^ from 
the empty world of sense, 
p. 296. 

Quintuple existence, the doctrine 
of, p. t6. 

R- 

Radai Experience, as trans¬ 
mitted to the Individuai, p. 
143. 

Rlim and tbe Moon, the ana- 
logy of, p. 351. 


Raikva, the philosophy of. p- 
22; his doctrine of Ak as the 
substia-tom, p. 47- the phi¬ 
losopher with the car^ p. 
78; scratching his itch, p. 78; 
tb& philosopher of Air* p. 78; 
corr^oiidence of Macrocosm 
and Uicrocosm. p. 88; doo 
trine of Pram as the hnal 
absorbent, p^ €8* 

Ritism diire, of mystic sound, 

p* 

Rijasa qaalitics^ descriptioii of. 
Pi S2. 

Rajasa tcsnperaincDt, p, 1144 
caidinal virtue of the, p. 30B. 

Rajcndralal ]Iitra> meaning of 
Abhiviinlmp p. 136. 

Rajjusaipa, iUidt transfonna- 
tion* pi 230 p 

Rarefaction and Cond^sation, 
in Anaximenes, p. 79. 

RSinadfi^: ou the Two Fatten 
p. 161. 

R^Inu^a 4 w. the Elements 
as Deities^ 75; view of Im* 
moFtalityj p. X65; the qtia- 
iified-monistic schnol of, p. 
205; and Madhva, partial 
sknilaxily of the views of, p* 
209; view of the Absolutej 
p. 2tf>; and Madhva, diSer- 
ence between the views of, 
p. 210; idea of God* p* 210; 
conception of Beatitude, p. 
213; and l£adhva, difference 
iiom Sahkaiz, p. 214; his 
objections against th^ doc- 
trine of MSyE. p. 231. 

Rlmtlrtiia, midpretation of 0 
passage in Maitii, p. 138, 

Rapidft, five land* of, p, 35^ 
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Rapttmes of Mystic Ecstasy, 
P- 350 - 

RashdaU, Caxton: his ciitidsm 
of the theory of Self-realisa- 
tioa exanuned, p. 302. 
Rational Psychology, p, 129. 
RSthitara, the propoimder of 
Truth as the Supreme Vir¬ 
tue, p. 45- 

Rayi and PrSoa, PippalSda's 
doctrine of, p. 49? correspcai- 
riing to Matter and Spirit, p. 
gi 2 . 

Realoi Reals, God as the, p. 2 i 3 . 
Realisation of God, the end of 
mystic life, p. 19S. 

Realistic theory of creation, p. 98. 
Reality, as mirrored in the 
Individual, p* 141: and Un¬ 
reality, p, 2iai development 
of the consciousness of, p, 
247; as a cjosiiio-thfi0*psycho- 
logical problem, p. 248^ and 
Truth, p- 31L 

Reductio ad absurdum, p, 134. 
Refutation of Idealism, by 
Kant, p. Z52. 

Regressive Method, p, 40. 
Rigrnssus od m/iMfuW, p- 40. 
Rejoicing, place of, p. 97. 
Religious Consciousness, evo- 
lution of, from objective to 
subjective, p, 2. 
Reuimdationj life P> ^ 5 - 
Rq^resentation, theory of, in 
Leiboitx, p. 142- 
Republic of Platan and the 
Katiiopanishad, p. 26*. 
Revelation, the meaning of,p. 
8; not any external message, 
but a divine afflatus from 
vitbin, a result fA ioapiratiou 


through God-intoxicatiou, p. 9: 
Upanisbadic view of, p. 10; 
mistaiceu notion of, p, 

Rhode, Herr \ on the ethno- 
psychological origin of the 
idea ofTransniigTatioD,p. 146 . 
Riddle-Hymn of the Rigveda, 
p. 154- 

Rigveda, a great hymnology 
to the Poroes of Nature, p-a; 
a great work of emotion and 
imaginatioa, p. 4; hymns to 
Vanity, p, 41; mention of 
Vamadeva, p. 4$; reference 
to the sage Dadhyach, p.5il 
reference to the Madhuvid' 
ya, p. 51; reference to the 
Nisadlya Sokta, p. 8a; the 
riddle-hymn of the, 1. 184, 
as breathing a sceptico-mys- 
tical atmosphere, p-i49i idea 
of transmigration in, pp. 147, 
149 ; and the Upanishads: 
conception of the Two 
Birds, p. 150; conception of 
Kudra-Siva, p, 193, 

Roth; on the riddle-hymn of 
the Rigveda, pp, 149, 15^1 
on the idea of Tiansnugra- 
tion in the Rigveda, p, 151, 
Rudra, the only Creator of all 
things, p. lort identihed 
with Siva, or ESa, p, 194. 
Rudra-Siva, conreption of, in 
the Ri g veda and the Atha- 
rvavcda, p, 193. 

S. 

Sacred books, the Study of, as 
the principal virtue in Naka 
Uaudgalya, p. 310. 
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Sacrifice, the chief topic of the 
BrS]imaTia5, p. 6; mentaJ, a 
new conception formulated 
in the days of the Aranya- 
kas, and the Upanishads, p. 

8; conception of, in Pratar- 
dana, p. 115- 

Saciificer's life, stages of a, 
pp, 2oi-2oa. 

Sadahhiva, Buddhistic doc¬ 
trine of, p. tfio, 
Sadasadanirvachaniyatva, in¬ 
explicability, p. 330. 

Sage, Ideal of the, in Stoicism, 
Christianity, and the Upa- 
aishads, pp< 269, 3^5* 

^bya SatyakSma; his inter¬ 
est in Mysticism, p. 4S. 

St. John and Nachiketas, p. 154 - 
Saivism, in the SivetHivatara, 
p. 29; and Theisni, p. too; 
roots of, in the Upanishads, 
pp. 192-193; Kashminan, p. 
194; Southern, p. 194. 
^ikalya, the disputant of Ya» 
jflavalkya, p. 19: YSinaval- 
kya's imprecations ou, p. 36: 
his interest in ritu alism , p. 
56: and YSjnavaikya, dia¬ 
logue between, p. 259. 
^akSyanya, the philosophy of, 
p, 31; and Bdhadiatha, p. 
63; the teacher of Briha- 
dratha, pp. 19^.295- 
SamSchaia, in Gaudapada. p. 
330. 

SamSdhi, the highest stage of 
Yoga, p. iBS; the state of, 
p. 230. 

Samhhuti and AsambhOti tri¬ 
plets, p, 34; Sembbuti as 
emanation, p> 9^- 

50 


Siinkhya, and Vedanta, rela¬ 
tion of, in the SvetSSvatara, 
p. 30; its borrowal of the 
conception of three colours 
tram the Upanishads, p.fiy; 
question as to whether Pu- 
lusha is the oii^n of things, 
p. lol r borrowal by Nco* 
platonism of the Three Quali¬ 
ties from, p. 102; roots of, in 
the Upanishads, pp. iSz-iSyi 
in the making, p. 183; fu¬ 
sion of, with Yoga and Ve- 
dSnla, p. 1S5; thdstic, in 
the Upanishads, p. 185; the 
locus ejasaicos of, in the 
Upanishads, p. 185; and Ve- 
d&uta, parting of the ways 
between, p. 186. 

Sanmyisa, and Spiritual Realisa- 
riun, relation between, p, 333 - 

SanatkumSra, the teacher of 
Nlrada, pp. *3. **4: 

the philosophy of, pp. 52 * 53 ' 
on Truth as conasting in the 
attainment of Reality, p.313. 

^itdifya, the bon mots of, p. 
22; the philosophy of. pp. 
50-31; his doctrine of Taj- 
jalln, p* 50, 

Sard, RShu, and Ketu, mention 
of, in the Maitri, p. 31* 

Sankara; on the Elements as 
Deities, p. 73; his interpreta¬ 
tion of creation out Of Not- 
Bdng, p. 81: criticism of the 
NaiyyuyUta theory of the 
Universal, p. 104: his inter¬ 
pretation of pradeSamitra, 
pp. 135*13^ - Jiis mterpretation 
of abhivnnSna, p. 136; on the 
KoSas, p.143; on the rdatmn 
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of beatific consciousness to 
Braliman, p. 144: his view 
of Immortality, p. 165: on 
Sadabh^va Buddhistic 

doctrine, p. t8o: on the su* 
periority of Knowledge to 
Works, p. 193; the monis¬ 
tic school of, p, 205; his con¬ 
ception of b^titude, p. 213; 
the fundamentsl proposirions 
of the phiiosophy of, p. 215: 
his view of creation, p. 222; 
Ills view of Immortalityp p. 
223^ and S^yavSda, p.223; 
his elabcuration oi the thcoiy 
of M§y§ from the Upani- 
shadSj and Gaudapada, p^ 
2 z 8; his criticism of the ^nn- 
yavldinsj p. 231; his criti¬ 
cism of the Vij oanavadins, 
p. 231; on the phenomena] 
reality but noumenal un¬ 
reality of the world, p. 231; 
charge on, as ideahst-mhi- 
list, p> 233* 

Stnifitman, p. 183* 

^rira Atman, pn 5& 
^karaksbya; on Space as the 
snbstratam. p. 47. 

Sarvajitj the title of the phi¬ 
losopher Kaushltaki, p^26. 
^aSavisha^ postulatiOD of 
uegarioD, p. 230. 

^tapatha BrShmam: on Yij- 
bavalkya being a pupil uf 
Arant, p. 23, 

SSttvika temperament, p.ii4t 
cardinal virtue of, p> 308. 
SatySgraha, attitude ot p-^5. 
Satya, the ultimate concrete 
esdstescet bom from Water, 
77 * 


Sat^'akSma jSb^, the story 
of, p- 22; on the person in 
the eye as constituting Rea¬ 
lity^ p. 250; and Truth, p. 311; 
on the necessity of finding a 
Guru, p. 330. 

Satyam, syllahic division of, 
p . 77 . 

Satyavachas Rathltara: on 
the virtue of Truth, p* 310. 

Satyayaj na^ on oeLestid fire 
as the substratum of things^ 
47 ^ 

Sauryayari Gargya, an abnor¬ 
mal psychologist, p. 48. 

Sauva Udgitha, an invective 
against the Brihmamcal be¬ 
lief in extemalism, p, 22- 

Scandinavian chromd^s of 
Hdmskringia, p, 24; mytho¬ 
logy, p. 200; mythology.ooim 
pared to th^t of the Upani- 
shads and the Bhagavadgita, 
p- 201; mythologyi, and the 
description of the Igdrasii, 
p, 103, 

Sceptico-mystidsm, of Rigve- 
da L 164, p. 149. 

Scholastic superstition^ hnit- 
ful imprinC of, p. 276* 

Schopenhauer, his stress on 
WiD, p. 116; qtEotation from 
“The World as Mill and. 
Idea", pp, ii6-xi 7^ on moti¬ 
vation as beiiig the same 
as stimuktion or mechani- 
caJ precess^ p* ny; on Will 
as filling the whole werid, p. 
117; as the apostle of pessi¬ 
mism, p. 294. 

Schrader, Dr., hb discovery of 

four dd Upaoiabads, p. I2. 
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Sdcnoe, Philosophy, and Re- 
ligioRj necoadliatiot) of, pp. 

i-i, 

Scott »(1 Amundsen, as reach¬ 
ing the North Pole at the 
same moment, p. io5- 

Seal, Brajendranath, Dr., te- 
ference to the ‘Poative Sci¬ 
ences', p. 131. 

Seat of the Soul, the question 
of the, pp. 130-131. 

Self, as a centre of interest, p, 
129; amtinaance of a blood¬ 
less, p. 129: injmanent in 
the whole body, p. 134; em- 
piricaUy real, but transccn- 
dentally ideal, p, lai; and 
the Absolute, identity of, p. 
231 ; as the Utlhnate Reality, 
pp. 248,264; as dream-con¬ 
sciousness. p. 266; as deep- 
sleep consdotisnes, p. 267; 
as mcreconsdousnessof body, 
p. 266; as appearing in his 
own form, p, 268; and the 
Absolute, relation of, p. 2751 
as the supreme Ught of man, 
p. 275; as both the subject 
and object of knowledge, p. 
275; and God, the unique rela¬ 
tion of, p, 348. See also Soul. 

Seli-consdousness, ptne, fourth 
stete, p. 1391 ’the concep¬ 
tion of, as superior to that 
of super-coDsdousness, p. 
140; primary reality, accord¬ 
ing to Descartes, p. 148; 
prior to consciousness of 
God, p. 247; the basis of 
Ultimate Reality, p. ayo^the 
slgnihcance of, p. 270-276; 
to ’be reached only in mystic 


realisation, p. 270; the mysti¬ 
cal Significancs of p. 27*^ 
the metaphyseal significance 
of, p. 271; the epistemological 
significance of, p. 
the ultimate category of 
existence, p. 273' 
Self-murderas, going to Ha¬ 
des, p. 157. 

Self-realisation, the bliss of, 
p. 301; the meedng-point of 
the ethical and mystical pi[> 
cesses, p. 302; aa not limited 
to the realisation of the 
■'faculties'* of man, p. 302 t 
true meaning p. 302; as 
unioldment of Atman, p, 302 ; 
and egoism, p. 304; ethical 
f>r|d mystical sides of, p* 
304-305; intimations of, p. 
325; super-mtellectual cha¬ 
racter of, p. 328; qualifica¬ 
tions for, p. 328; inefficacy 
of any individual efiort for, 
p. 330; helpfiilnicss of the 
Spiritual Teacher for, p. 33 i; 
difficulties in the path of, 
not to be solved by books, 
p« 331; Yoga as a means of, 
p. 336; effects of, on the 
mystic, pp. 34 ?' 50 - 

Self-spectator, of Aristotle, p, 
269. 

Seitse-centres, as referted to 
the btain, p. 132. 

Senses, the out-moving ten¬ 
dency of, p, 329; inefficacy 
of, to realise God, p, 340. 

Seventeen Parts, of the Linga 
Sarlra, p. 184. 

Sex, explanation of the duality 

of. pp. 93-94' 
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Shakespeare i Fdstafi rebom, p. 
23; referejice to the "^Two 
Gentlemen/" p. 105; descrip¬ 
tion of love simflar to that 
ol Killd^p p. 105. 

ShavnlingSp Upnnishad ad¬ 
dressed tOp p. ag: and Self- 
realisation, p. 332. 

Sheaths, doctrine of, in the 
Taittirlyap p. 26: of the Sotih 
pp. T41-142P 

Shelley: AdonaiSj quotation 
from, p. 1661 

Sin* confession of, p. 41; the 
^^hafctng'^ of* by means of 
Seif-realisation> p. 351; enu¬ 
meration of five kinds of* 
p, 309; the conception of* in 
Mann and Yajnavalkyap p.309. 

Sixteen Parts, of the Fumshap 
p. 183-1^- 

Slcrp, a tuilight condition, p. 
3&; four different theories ofp 
pp. 122-126; caused by fati¬ 
gue, p* 122; by the soul get¬ 
ting lodgment in the arte- 
rieSp p. 123; by the mind 
being merged in Pram, p. 
124; by the mind being uiiit-^ 
ed with the True, 125; 
compared with death, p.T22; 
compared with ecstasy, p 
125: in Nyaya philosophy, 
due to the motion of the 
Jlind to the Puritat, p* 191. 

Sleeping consdoustiess as 
Ultimate Realityp p. 252. 

Slough of a snakfip the image of 
the, p- 156. 

Small Happiness^ consisting in 
the obtainment of ordinary 
ends, p. 305, 


Snowbss region^ pp. 

Society, and the Moral Law, p* 
290. 

Socrates' on the non^ccept- 
an.ee of fees, 20. 

Soham Atmeip doctrine of, p« 
53; lealisaticn of, 305- 

Sohloqay, method of. p. 3S; 
Yfijfiavalkya's p. 39: Ya- 
tnA% p. 39 

Solipsbnip Yajnavalk3^'s, p. 
57: and Absolutism, p. 218. 

Solipsistic Solitude, of the Mys¬ 
tic, p. 332. 

Soma libation, pouring of, p* 
202. 

Song of Universal Unity, p. 

Sophistic view of Wisdom, 
Yljfia\Tilkya's, p* 20. 

Sorites of categories, in Sanat- 
kumlra, p. 52. 

Soul, endowed with the power 
of motion, p. 133; as the 
the mover of the bodyp p^ 
133; Jain doctrine ofp p. 134; 
history of the spatial exten¬ 
sion of. pp. I34'X37: both 
infinitely large and infiniter 
!y smailp pp. 137-1391 ^ 
transcending aU spatial ii- 
mitations, p. 139; movement 
of, at the time of deathp p. 
155; aa a creative entityi p* 
156: compared to a Phoe¬ 
nix, p* 156: ascent or decant 
of, based on a moral founda¬ 
tion, p. 161; the denial oL in 
Buddhism, p. 180: Indivi¬ 
dual and Universal, relation 
of^ in the dualistic systenip 
207: original h anigh lrnant of^ 
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p. 33:2: later illunninatiop of, 
p, 333. See also Self. 

Sound, seven diSerent kiiads 
off p» 33; mi^ticaJ, not the 
result of the process of di- 
gestiOD, p- 344 - 

Space^ as the origin of ah- 
things in Pi^vSham Jalvalir 
pp. SoSi: as the highest rea¬ 
lity, p.Si; in Philolaos.p-103. 

Spencer, on raaal and indiid- 
dual experience, p. 143. 

Sphota, MlmSnsaka doctrini 
of, p. 105* 

Spinoxa: his iromcal compori^ 
son of God and Dog, p* 133; 
"Attributes^' of> p. 327; on 
God as the Primary Keality> 
p* 248* 

Spiritual Development, analogi¬ 
cal to psychological, p- 288. 

Spiritual Experience, ladder 
of^ p. 276^ first stage of* as 
mystical apprehension of the 
glory of the Self^ p- 276; se¬ 
cond stage, whemii is per¬ 
ceived the identity of the 
vAih the Self, p.-^Ty; third 
stage, identity of the Self 
with the Absolute, p. 377; 
fourth stage, identification 
of the *V with the Absolute, 
as well as the 'Thou' with 
the Absolute, p- 37S; fifth 
stage, experience of Brah¬ 
man as the All, p. 278. 

Spiritual Pilgrimage, and the 
Mystics, p* 37S. 

Spiritual Plane^ p. 14^. 

Spiritual Teacher, necesaty of 
a, p. 339; qual^cations of a, 
P- 330^ 


Spiritual Wisdom, pracautions 
for importing, in the Upani- 
shads and the Bhagavadgita, 

P- 332^ 

State, and the Moral Law, p. 
290. 

States of CoBscioisness, the 
four^ pp. 139-140. 

Stoicism oiid Legos, p. 104: and 

^Qthe Ideal of the Sage^ 

Stuta^tros* hymns of praise, 

p. 201. 

Subject-Object relation, p. 352. 

Subjective Modification, p. 230. 

Subjectivity of aense-peroep* 

titm, p. 30. 

giitb Umi ty, in Nature, p. 43: 
Transcendental^ p. 43; Sub^ 
jective, p* 43. 

Sub Speds Admdiaiis, in 
§ahkara» p. 215* 

Substancci from the Cosmolo¬ 
gical point of view, p. 54. 

Substratum, a scientific search 
of, in the Upanhhads, p* 3; 
s>earch after the, p. 74; va¬ 
rious conoeptioiis of, pp- 7^ 
92. 

Suddhldvoita interpretatkm of 
the Biahma-afltras, p, 205. 

Sudbanvan^ becoming a spirit, 
p. 128, 

Sudras and Scriptures^ p. 33. 

Siika and Self-realisation, p. 
351 ' 

Suke^ BblradvSja, interested 
in the metaphyrics of psy¬ 
chology, p, 4S. 

SuktikSrajata, Ulidt transfor¬ 
mation, p. 230* 

Sxmiiiitmi Bonum, conception 
of, p. 190; the moral good 
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aSj p. 299; as coQsistiDg in 
inysticai realisation, p. 305- 
Sun, as a great Bee-hi^’e han^'- 
ing in space, p. 2 ^; ih« birUi 
of, from the Umveisal £gg. 

Sankara's criti- 
dsm of, pp. 223, 231. 
Superconadous state of con* 
sdousness, a solecism, p. 139; 
conception of the, in 
psychology, p. 140* 
Superimposition, doctrine of, 
p. 230. 

SupermoTalism, Eumpean and 
Indiau. p. 306; of Nietz¬ 
sche, PS affecting the super¬ 
man, p> 3 Cs6; oi Bradley, as 
affecting the Absolute, p. 
306; of the Upanishads, as 
the ethical counterpart of 
Absotutisin in Metaphysics^ 
p. 306* 

Stishumnl, p* 33. 
Stishkabhringirp, p. 26: his 
philologico-philosophlcal con* 
tribution, p- 46* 

Svabhava. or Nature, p. 185, 
Svapiti. as Svamapltobhavati* 
p. 36- 

Svapnika view, p, 232. 
&felakctu, Anini's instmctiotl 
to, p* 54: and Jaivali, dis* 
course between, pp. 120^121; 
Ms request for the final in¬ 
struction, p. 216. 
SvetaSvatara: revelation of the 
Upanishad to the Sage of 
the name, p. rrj a etuu- 
majy of, pp. 29-30; author 
o! the Upanbhad of that 
liaine. p. 45. 


p. 83. 
»n}'av 5 da, 


S^vai«Jya, the true meaiiitig 
*>f> P' 305- 

Syxnpatbeik naves, p. 133. 

SymposLtuu, in King Jans.- 
ka"s coud^ p. 38. 

Synthesis, logical* idea of, p, 
24; of Dualism and Qua-^ 
Ufied M Monism, p* 

2x5. 

Synthetic Method, p. 38, 

T* 

Tabuh fosa, p- 276- 

Taijasa, the second foot of 
Atman, p. 35; the second 
state of (dream) conscious¬ 
ness, pp. 139-140; the dream 
aspect of soul, p* 335. 

TaittirTyopanishad, a summary 
of, p. 2b, 

TaijalSn* reality described as, 
p. 34; search after the* p. 73; 
the cryptic fomula of the 
ChhAndogj-a. p. 253. 

Tlmasa qualities full descrip¬ 
tion of, p* 32; temperament, 
p* 1x4; temperament, car¬ 
dinal virtue of, p, 308. 

TBnric bookSp reeogtdtion of 
the cexebro-spnal system .p. 

131^ 

Taponitya F^urufishti ; on the 
virtue of Penance, p. 3x0. 

Tartarus in Plato, p. 162. 

Tejobannitmlkl Prakriti* p. 

86 . 

Tennyson i *In Manoriam' quo¬ 
tation from, p- 166- 

Tests, for the chronological ar¬ 
rangement of the Upani- 
shadSi pp. X3-1& 
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Thales pp* 64.73; Wat€r as the 
archs of i^ngs, pp* 76-77; 
theory of Water, p, 103; story 
of the vi^t of, to India, p. I 03 . 

Thauioatuigy of 'fbought, p.ta9. 

Theism, and Creation, p, 75, 
99: &dvite, p. 100; and 
the Godhead, p. 185. 

Theogos^ of Hesiod: search 
after the Ultimate Cause, p. 
74 - 

Theological, Approach, p. 247; 
categories, recess from, pp. 
251^52; categories, as sub¬ 
servient to psychological, 
pp. 259,261. 

Tbeonomy, a sort of heterono- 
my. p. 290L 

Theopathy, as supplying rules 
of moral conduct, p, 291, 

Theophobia, as supplying rules 
of moral conduct, p. 291. 

Tbeoria, of the gods, p. 42; in 
Aristotle, p. 275. 

Theosophists, modem, their 
emphasis on the Bodies of 
Man, pp. 14X-142; on the 
“ etheric double, " p* 269. 

Thirteen Upanishads, their 
dassidcatioa, p. 16. 

This and That, p. 212. 

Thought-power, pp. 128-129. 

Thread, and Thread-puller 
or T h r e a d-C ontroller, 
Y&jnavalkya's doctrine of, pp, 
57 * 3 «- 

Three Births, doctrine of, pp, 
49 ' 50 - 

Three Meditations , doctrine of, 
p. 45 ’ 

Thunderbolt, God compared 
to a, p. 191. 


Time, not the origin of things, 
p, zoo ; of Time, p. 100. 
Torch-bearers, and the Spiri¬ 
tual Pilgrimage, p. 278. 
Transcendence of God, p. 261. 
Transfigurated Personality of 
Erishiaa, p. I97. 
Transmigration, development 
of the idea of, as a basis 
for the chronology of the 
Upanishads, p. 15; a delu¬ 
sion, P* 59; Pythagorean and 
Indian, p. 104; problem of, 
the crux of early Indian 
thought, p. 145; idea of, 
Aryan ct AnSiyan ? p. 146; 
tthno-p^chdogical origin of 
the idea of, p, 146; in 
Rigveda, Xth Mandala, p. 
147; in Bigveda, 1st 
Jfendalfl, p. 149: three 
stages of the develop¬ 
ment of the idea , of, in the 
Rigveda, p. 152; origin of the 
idea of. explained on the 
principles of Ethnic Psycho- 
(bgy* P*l52; idea of, not un- 
Aryan, p.152; in the Katha, 
p. 153; in the Bfihadaranyaka 
p, 154 ; locus das^us of, 
in the Upanishads, p. 154, 
Tree, of the Body, p. 351; of 
the World, p. 351, 
Tiinitarian Monism, p, 87; 

vite, pp. 29,194. 

TriSahhu, tus post-iUuminatbn^ 
al dbcoiUTse, p. ii ; the mys> 
tkai utterances of, p. 26; 
a mystical philosopher, p. 45; 
grandeur of his ideas, p. 351. 
Triune Unity, realisation of, 
P- 30S- 
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Tiiviitkajsjja, Anmi’s doc¬ 
trine of, pp. 54- 104; its rela- 
tioo to Pafichikaram, p. 66. 

Truth, as veiled by a vessel of 
gold. p. 225; and Law, as 
on a par with Happiness 
and Prosperity, p. 299 - 
priocipai virtue, with 
Satya\'achas RSihltara p. 
310; as counterpart of 
Reality, p. 311; and Sat- 
yakima JibSla; p. 311: Lord 
Curzon on the absence of 
the supremacy of, in Indian 
Scriptures, p. 3it; and the 
sage BbSradvaja, p. 312; as 
saving a man from death, 
p. 312; the ultimate victory 
of, p- 312; belief in the 
power of, p, 312; God as the 
reporitory of, p- 312 ; as the 
moral correlate of the reali¬ 
sation of the Absolute, p. 
313; popular and philoso¬ 
phical, p. 313; the realisadon 
of, as oonristing ia the rea¬ 
lisation of the Ultimate, p. 
313; contrast of the ideas 
of Pilate and Saoatkumtra 
about, p. 313. 

TukarSma, as the Spectator 
of Buka’s realisation, p. 351. 

r« qwiqtte atigument, p, 38. 

Turlya, doctrioe of, p. 105; 
the self-spectacular state, p. 
335 •, the fourth dimension 
ol psychology', p. 336. 

Tvasbtn, the three-headed son 
of, p. 37, 

Two Birds, the conception of- 
in the Rigveda and the Upa- 
wsbada, pw 144. 


Two Gentlemen, Shakespea¬ 
rean description of love in, 
p. 105. 

Two Soulsv development of 
the idea of, p. i4> 

U. 

U, as Utkarsha or Ubhayat- 
va, p, 36^ 

f JHrtaialfn his view of the 
earth as the sul^tratum of 
all things, p. 47; and p^ 
chical research, p, 49; in- 
toested in the problem of 
immanence, p. 56 :—Arum 
and Yajhavalkya, dialogue 
between, p. 2to. 

Ultimate Reality, problem of, 
in the Upanishads, p. 246; 
various views about, p. 263; 
psychological doctrines ab¬ 
out, p. 263; not identic^ 
with bodily consciousness, 
p. 265; not identical with 
dream-ccHisciousness, p. 265; 
not identical with deep- 
sleep consciousness, p. 263; 
-identical with Sell-consdons- 
ness, p- 265: as the serene 
Being who appears in his 
own form, p. 266; ontologi¬ 
cal characterisation of, p. 269. 

Umfi. a heavenly damsel, p. 

193. 

Unattachment, weapon of, p, 
199. 

Unitive Exp^ence, p. 35a; 
Life, appropriate metaphor 
to express the nature of, p. 
334; Song, the culmination 
of the, p, 352. 
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Univeisa] Egg, the myth of a, 
P* S 3 - 

Unknowable, God and Self as, 
according to Kantj p. ayi; 
in the Upaiiisbad$, Augus¬ 
tine, and Spencer, p. aya, 

Unmanifest bodies, p. 143. 

Unreality, encircled by Reali¬ 
ty, p. 77. 

Upadina-panchami, p. 209. 

Upakosala, the stoiy of, p. az; 
and his teacher Jabala, p. 

249. 

UpSlanibha, in Caudapada, p. 
* 30 . 

Upani&hadic view of Revela¬ 
tion, p. ro; period, the up¬ 
per and the lower limits of, 
p. 18; philosophy, the me¬ 
thods of. p, 34; philosophy, 
the problems of, p. 63. 

Upenishads, and the Rigveda, 
p. 2; and the Atharvaveda, 
p. 4; and the Brahmans, 
p. 6 ; the older batch, 
p. 13; four newly discovered, 
p, 12; newer batch, p. 12; 
chronological arrangement 
of, pp. 12-rS; groups of the, 
p. 16: poetry of the, p. 40; 
dasrification of the philo¬ 
sophers of the, pp, 44-59; 
the Bcrecynthia of the sys¬ 
tems of Indian Philosophy, 
p. 178; relation of the, to 
the Braiuna-sntias, p. 205; 
tsore of the teaching of, 
p. 246. 

Upasadas, the name of certain 
ceremonies in a sacrifice, p, 
201. 

UpSsaua, mention of, p, 198. 
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Ushasta, inter^ted in Ulti<* 
mate Reality, p. 56. 

Uttaramimansa : superiority 

of Knowledge to Works, 
p. 19s. 

Uvula, as the nipplc-like ap¬ 
pearance, p. 132. 

V, 

VaiSesbika : onumeration of 

Dravyas, p. 191; catalogue 
of Ultimate Existences in, 
p. 192, 

VaiSvanara, the first foot of 
Atman, p. 35; who is pr 3 .de- 
3 amatra and abhivimSna, p. 
47; the first state of (wak¬ 
ing) consciousness, p, 139; 
the wakeful aspect of Soul, 
P- 335 - 

Vak, and the Logos, p. 104, 

VSlakhilyas: tbdr qu^tion re¬ 
garding the Mover of the 
Body, p. 133. 

Vamadeva: his philosophy of 
Three Births, p. 25 ; curious 
personality of, p. 49; expla¬ 
nation of his doctrine of 
Three Births, pp^g-so; ut¬ 
terances of, as suggestive o{ 
the idea of Remuiiscence, p, 
153; his mystic ejaculations, 
PP- 350*351- 

Vamana, the dwarf God or 
beautiful God, seated bet¬ 
ween the upper and lower 
breaths, p. 337, 

Vandhyiputra, postulation of 
negation, p. 230^ 

Varivarti, as implying 
quency of return, p. 132. 
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faymos to, compared 
with the devotional psalms 
of the Bible, p. 41 
Rigveda VII. 88 , p. 4 ** 
Vasvdcva, the father of Krish- 
1^ iti the Jiahabharata, p. 
ao2. 

Vettttiuvsichaiia, meaimig of, 
II. 

Vedsmta, monistic, qualifi^ 
motiistic, and dnalistic, 
p. 205; philosophy, funda¬ 
mental conceptions of, p.206. 
Vedanta-sntras: more frequent 
reference to ChhKndogya 
than to Byihadaianyalca, p. 

I 

VodSnta, later: four states ol 
the Cosmic Self in, p. 140* 
VedSntins: their view that 
Vedas arc "Apauiiishcya" in 
the seme of facing inspired 
by God, p. ro. 

V^antists, ultra—, on the su¬ 
periority of knowledge, p, 

193* 

Vedk Hymns, to call back the 
departed soul, p- 14S. 
Vedic prayer, sprit of, p, 299. 
Veil, conception of a, p. aaS- 
Ventricle, p. i 33 - _ 

Verity of Verities^ Atman as 
the, p. 3 i£. 

VijfiSna, p. iSi- 
Vijhinav&dios, the inetaphyscs 
and espistemology of, p.t8i; 
Sahkaia's criticism of, p. 

231- 

VitKHhnn S«isi(uUuile, P- Si- 
Virij, as intmnediary bet¬ 
ween the Atman and the 
World, p. as: as tfa® waiting 


state of the Cosmic Self, p, 
140. 

Virochana and Indra, the myth 
of, p, 365. 

Virtues, in the ChhSndc^a and 
Bhagavadgttfi compared, p. 
204} enumeration of, in the 
Upanishads, pp. 307 " 3 t 2 ’ 
Vi&htldvaita school of phi¬ 
losophy, pp. 1791 roots 

of, in the Upanishads, pp- 
209-214, 

Vishnu and NSrlyaija, identi¬ 
fication of, p* 203. 

Vision and Audition, as mysti¬ 
cal experiences, p. 34 ^. 
ViSvatitpa, roots of the con¬ 
ception of, p, 197- 
Vivekaoanda, Swami, his idea 
of the snperconscious, P-I 39 - 
Void, the existence of a, p.180. 
Voluntarism: its quarrel with 
Intellectualism, p. ri6. 
VyavahErika view of Kcality, 

pp. 213.231- 
W, 

Wallace, discovery of Natural 
Sdectiun, p. 105. 

W'ar of the Senses, story of the, 
p. 14 - 

Ward, James, Professor, on a 
p^cbology oAftc 5eefe, p.129. 
Water, as the source of all 
things, pp. 76-771 “ 
Genesis, p, 77: the first exis^ 
tence in Manu, p. 77- 
Way Up and Way Down. pp. 
80,98,104. 

Way of the Gods, in F%veda 
and the Upanishads, p. r 59 - 
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Way of the Fatbets, in &gvcda 
and the Upanishads, p. 159. 
Weaxiness of the flesh, p. Z96. 
White MounUdns, p. 43. 

Will, as dh^-an-siek, p. zx6; 
its lelatiDn to Intellect, p. 
xiy: the daim for the pii' 
macy of, pp. iiS-ixy, 
Woman, her position in 
Upanishadic dines, p. 61; 
the origin of, p. 94* 

Wonder, as the root of all phi* 
loGophy in Plato, 65, i 
Word, and Non*word, p, 32, 
Wodrdsworth and Byron, poe^ 
tries of, p. 251* 

Works and Knowledge, syn¬ 
thesis of, p. 192; reconcflia- 
tion of, in KuinSrila, p. 193, 
Works, superiority <rf, to 
knowledge in FiabhBkara, 
P- 193- 

World, as a grand Purgatory, 
p. 163;—Person, intermediate 
between Atman and the 
world, p. 951 
dividual writ large. p> 14 ^- 

X. 

Xenophanes, description of 
God as all-£ye and a 11 -Ear> 

p. 208, 

Xenophon, on the chiace of 
Hercules, p. 293. 

Y. 

Yfijdavalkya, full description 
of the chnraoter of, pp* I9" 
20; his disputation with 
Sikalya, p. 19; bis biga- 


P- 191 fhe outstanding 
Philosopher of the B|ih- 
adSianyaka, p 23; his me- 
taphois of the drum, the 
conch, and the lute, p. 371 
a synthetical philosopher, p. 
38; his doctrine of the Light 
of man, p. 40; and Girgh 
on the doctrine of Final Sup¬ 
port, 40; and his advetsaries, 
p. 56: philosophy of, pp, 55- 
S9J a great psycho-roetaphy* 
sidan, p. 55; his doctrine of 
Atman, pp. sfr-S?: his argu¬ 
ment from order, p. 571 
negative theology, p, 37: his 
doctrine of Kartnan, p. 58; 
Us absolute idealism, 
P* 591 oit the nature of Kar- 
man, p. iSi; and tlddSlaka 
Ajum: doctrine of the Att- 
taiySmin, p, 210; and Jana- 
ka, dialogue between, p.263; 
on Sdf-consdonsness. p.273; 
and Janaka, interpretation 
of the doctrine of the Light 
of man, p. 274: and Aristo¬ 
tle, p. 273: his eudaemonisiD, 
p. 299; and the partition of 
his estate, p, 303: and the 
doctrine of Sdf-rcalisation, 
P* 303 >—Smpti, on the five 
kinds of sin, p. 309. 

Yama: hia philosophical 

monologue, p. 391 “*1 

Nachiketas, dialogue be* 
tween, pp. 121-122; the world 
of, as described in the R%* 
veda. p. 147. 

Yama, as the preJiminaTy of 
Yoga, p. 1B8. 
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YatovS, mterpiatatioii of, aC' 
cording to Sankara. Madhva 
and R£in§iiaja, p. tog. 

Yoga, on recoUectian, p. *535 
mentioned aiong with SSm- 
khya, p. i8a; locus dassicta 
of, p. 187* doctrine of Self* 
spectator, p, 188; eight-fold 
scheme of, p. 1891 5 ^ 

Way to Spuitoal RcaUsa- 


tloD, p. 169; the phy^logj- 
cal ba^ of, p. 1&9; roots of, 
in the Upanishads, pp. 187- 
igo^-^fitras, deism in, p> 
J89; as precoisor of physio¬ 
logy and medicine, p. 190; 
conditions of the practke of, 
338 ; physiological eSects of, 
pp, 188, 338: spiritual efieds 
of, 339 , 347 ’ 



UPANISHAD INDEX 

BRIHADARANYAKA UPANISHAD. 


T, 2. 1-2. Od Beatli as the pri' 
mary ejdstent. p. 82- 
I. 2. 4-5. The Vedas as prth 
duced by the God ol Death 
fttan his wife Speech, p. t2- 
I. 3. aS.MSyS conceived as Not- 
Beipg. D^kness, and Death, 
pp. 225*226. 

I, 4. 1-4. Generation from At- 
n^an of the duality of sex, 
PP- 93 - 94 - 

I. 4. 2. Fear proceeds only 
from a Second, p. iiS- 
I. 4. 7. The imnaanent God 
stSl unseal, p. 261. 

1 , 4. 8, The Atman as the 
highest object of desire and 
love.p. 302. 

I, 4. TO. The worshipper of the 
Deity as separate frcm him¬ 
self is the beast of the gods, 

1, 4,10. Od the intro j e c t e d 
ideatity of the I and the 
Brahman, p. 277- 
I. 4. M. VSmadeva's ejacuk- 
tioo that be lived in the: 
Mflim and the Sun, p. 35 - 
I. 4. ti. On the rdatUm of 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas, 
pp, 61-6*. 

1. 4. it-15. An unorthodox 
Xbeory about the ongto of 
castes, pp, 59 *^ 


I . 4.17. The doctrine of Quin¬ 
tuple Existence, p. 16* 

U. 1.1-15. The Sleeping Ctm- 
scrousness as the Ultimate 
Reality, pp. 251-252* 

II. 1.15. On the superiority of 
the Brahmins to the Ksha* 
tiiyas, p. 62. 

II. 1.15-17. Sleep occiirs when 
the Soul rests in the space 
inside the heart, p, 125. 

II. I. rg. Sleep caused by the 
Soul's lodgment in the Pu- 
rltat, p. 124- 

II. 1. tg. In sle^, the Soul 
moves by the Hits Nadia 
to the Pnrltat, p. 191. 

£L I. 20. All things spring Uie 
sparks from the Supreme 
Soul, pp. 2ia-«i3. 
n, 3.1-6. God as the Verity 
of Verities, p. 213- 
n. 3.6. Attempt at a posi- 
tive interpretation of " Neti 
Neti, ” p. 3 ^ 11 - 
II, 3 ^ 5 . Description of photic 
and motphic experience^ 
P- 343 - 

II. 4. 2-5. Everything d^ 
for the "aVm of Atman, 

p. 303- 

11. 4.5. On the mystial visdoa 
of the S^, p. 276. 
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II, 4.6-9. The grasping of all 
things by the grasping of 
Atman, p. 217. 

II. 4.10, On the Vedas and 
Sdences having been breathed 
forth by the great Primal 
Bang, p, 10, 

II, 4. 13,14, It is not possihle 
to know the Knower, p. 317, 

II. 4, 14. Uayl as semblance an 
as-it-were, an appearance, p. 227, 

II. 4. 14. It is Impossible to 
know the Knowex, p, 273. 

II. 5.15. Ah things centred in 
the Supreme Sou], p. 213 , 

II. 5,18. On the etymology of 
' parusha,' p. 36. 

11. 5.19. Mays as the power 
of God, p. 226. 

II. 19, On the identity of 
Atman with Brahman, p. 277, 

r'' 

III. 2. 13. The nature and sig* 
nificance of Kannan,p. 181. 

Ill. 3. I. On the poHCSsion 
of Patailchala'a daughter by 
an aerial spirit, p. 128. 
ni, 4, 2. The impossibility of 
knowing the Knower, p- 273. 
Ill, 5. I. The spiritual life, a 
life of chiid'-like simplicity, 
p. 296, 

III, 6, I, On the regressus ad 
infinitum in GStgVs 
tionnaire, p. 4t>, 

HI. 7. The famous Doctrine of 
the AntaiySmin, p. 2Zi, 

III, 7. 23. The Self as the Ul¬ 
timate Seer, Hearer, and 
Thinker, p. 273. 

UL 8, 2 . The two tmssUes of 
Girgl.p. 61. 


m. 8, 3, Native character- 
isation of the Absolute, 

p, 320 , 

III. 8, 9. Poetical description 
of the Order in the Universe, 
p. 43 - 

III. 8. 9. A physioo-theological 
proof for the existence of 
BrahinaD, p> 25S. 

III. 9.1-10. The absolute unity 
of the Godhead, p. 259. 

HI. 9, 26. The negative niea* 
fling of "Neti Neti," p. 220. 

HI. 9, 28. Appeal to the tran- 
laniiTiflane problem of the 
persistence of the Sdf after 
bodily death, p. 64. 

HI. 9. 28. On the question about 
the root of human lifevp.l20, 

IV. I. I, YSjfSavalkya’s de- 
riie for both cows and 
controversy, p. 299. 

IV, I, 2-7, The various tenta* 
tive views about the nature 
of mtimate Reality, p. 263 . 

IV, 1.7. One should nnt take 
away money without im¬ 
parting instructiou, p. 300, 

IV. 2. 4. On the superkmty of 
the Brahmins to the Ksha- 
triyas, p, 63. 

rV, 2. 4, The negative meair- 
ning of ^'Ned Net!,'' p, 220, 

rV, 3. 2^. Self-coi^ckrusiMS 
the nltimate category of 
existence, pp. 274-275. 

IV, 3, 9-18, Dream as a twi* 
light state of conscsousoess 
p. 126. 

rV. 3,19; The Fatigue theory 
of Sleep, p. 132 . 
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IV. 3.20 . A description of the 
blcx>d-vesscl 5 of various co¬ 
lours, pp. 189-190- 
IV. 3. 21. Kealisation of the 
Rglf involves the folfilmcnt 
of all desires, p. 303. 

IV, 3. 21. The erotic ansiogj- 
for the experience of the 
happiness of God, p. 348 - 
IV, 3, 23-31. The Seer sees and 
yet does not see, p. 218. 
rv. 3. 37-38. The welcome and 
send-off of the Soul by the 
Elements, pp. I 54 "^ 55 - 
IV. 4.1-2. Description of the 
passing Self, p. 155. 
rv. 4. 3-5- The Self throws off 
this body, and takes on a new 
one, according to his Kar* 
man, pp. I 

IV, 4. 5. A transcendental des¬ 
cription of the Absolute, 

p. 2ZI. 

IV. 4. 5, Man as a conglome¬ 
ration of desire, will, and 
action, p. 313- 
IV. 4.6. Desire for Atman b 
desirdesaness, p. 303. 

IV, 4. 6-7. A roan without de¬ 
sire obtains Bialunan, and 
becomes immortal, p. 15^* 

IV. 4. 6-7. The Body, called the 
dongb of the Soul, p. 223- 
rv. 4.10, The worshippcis of 
f^l <A knowledge enter into 
juteby darkness after their 
death, p- tS7- 

rv. 4.11. The ignorant go to 
joyless regions after death, 

p. 157- 

IV. 4-12. On the identity of 
the 1 and the Atman, p. 277. 


IV. 4. T2. Cessation of feve¬ 
rish activity after the rea¬ 
lisation of God, p. 347 - 

IV. 4. 21. Too many words, a 
weariness of flesh, p. 296. 

IV. 4, 22. One disgusted with 
the world diould take to 
the life of a inen<hcant, p.iSi. 

IV. 4, 22, The negative mean¬ 
ing of "Neti Neti,” p. 220. 

IV. 4, 32 . A contempt for 
wealth, progeny, and fame 
in the interest of sjdritual 
realisation, p. 295- 

IV, 4. 22. The Atman grows 
neither great by good ac¬ 
tions, nor small by evil ac¬ 
tions, pp. 306-307. 

IV. 4.23. A real Brahmin is 
he who sees the Atman 
everywhere, p, 297. 

rv. 4. 33. The wise sage grows 
neither great by good ac¬ 
tions, nor STnall! by evil ac¬ 
tions, p. 307, 

IV. 5. 15. The negative mean¬ 
ing of “Neti Jleti,"pp.220'22ri 

V. 2. 1-3. Self-oontrcfl, Charity, 
and Compassion as the 
cardinal virtues, p. 308. 

V. 5.1. On VVater as the pri¬ 
mal existent, pp, 76, 77. 

V. 5,1- On the ciyptical mean¬ 
ing of the three syllables of 
'Satyam*. p- 77. 

V. 6. I. The Soul, as small 
as a grain of lioe or barley, 
pp- I 35 -I 3 &- 

V. 9. t. Description of the 
Internal Soaad, p. 343. 

V, 10, t. Ascent of the dc^ 
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ported Soul to the snowless, 
sorrowless region through 
the wind, the stut, and the 
moon, p. igG. 

V, 14. S. On (be dignity of es- 
chhAndogya 

1.1, to, M3yo as fguommce, 
p. 225 - 

1 . 2.8. The Saint as an im¬ 
penetrable rock, p. 316, 

I. 3. 3, Speech involves ausr- 
pension of breath, p. 114. 

I, 3, 5. Voluntary action in¬ 
volves suspension of breath, 
pp. 114-115. 

1. 3.12. Fulfilmeat of all de^ 
sires alter God-realisation, 
P- 350 - 

1 . 5. 1.3. The Sim verUy sings 
Om, p. 333. 

I- 6. 6, The golden-oolouned 
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SVETASVATARA UPANISHAI> 


L I. An Aporia ]n^;arding the 
origin and substance of 
thingSp p. 74. 

I* 2, EnuineratiDn of contem¬ 
porary theories of creation, 
p. 100. 

I* 4. Reality cryptically com¬ 
pared to a great Circum- 
Ecribing FdJy, p. 34, 

L 5. Nature cryptically dM— 
cribed as a vast expanse of 
water contributed to by five 
different streamsp p. 35. 

I. 6 . Immortality means the 
ttnion of the Atman and 
the Mover, p. 232, 

1. 8 ^ The Univeisc as con¬ 
trasted with iSa, p. 194 . 

L 9. Triune unity of Brah- 

manp p. 2lo. 

I. Id. The cessation of the 
world-iliusion due to the po¬ 
wer of Godp p. 226,. 

L ti. The Enjoyer^ the En¬ 
joyed ^and the Mover as the 
constituents of the Abso¬ 
lute, p. 210. 

1 . 14, Mention of the process 
of Dhyfina, p. 18S. 

I, 14, SfUTTtual fire as churned 
out of the two stid^ of tba 
Body and the Pranavap p, 337- 

1^ 15 . Atman immanent In 
the body, as oil in sesa- 
mum^ p. 342^ 
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IL 8-ro, Requirements of the 
practice of Yoga, p. 338. 

IT. 8-15, A cla^c description 
of the practice of Ypga, 
pp^ 1S7-188* 

IL It, Description of phutk 
experieucep p. 343. 

IL 12-13, The physiological ef¬ 
fects of Yoga, p. 339. 

II . 14-15- Vision of the Self 
compared to the vision of a 
Lustrous Mirror, p. 346. 

IL 17, The immanence of God 
in the Universe, p* 262^ 

III. I. Mays as the Meshes of 
God^ p. 227* 

III. 2, Kudra, the Creator and 
Destroyer of all tfaingSp p. T02. 

III. 2. Riidraf as the only one 
God, p. 194. 

III. 2p3. The One God creates 
the heaven and the earth, 
pp* 259-260- 

IIL 3. God as all eye, and all 
eaip p^ 208. 

III. 4. Hiranyagarbiia as first- 
bom of God^ p. 1S6. 

IIL God standing like a 
motionless Tree in the hea¬ 
ven, p, 9, 

III. 9, Fersonalistic description 
of God, p, 20S. 

IIL 14, The tranficendenoe of 
God^ p* 262. 
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IIL i8. Tile out-moving ten¬ 
dency of the Self, p- 3^38. 

ilL tg. The Aumtialwap the 
subject of knovvledgCj and 
never the object, p. 373. 

ly. 5, On the relation of the 
Individual Soul* and the Uni¬ 
versal Soul* p. 14 . 

IV, 5p The Prakriti as made of 
red, %vhite, and dark colours, 
p. 1S2. 

IV. 5. Hie Supreme Soul lives 
aprt from Prakriti, while 
the Individual Soul is caught 
in the meshes of her love, 
p. 1S6. 

IV, g. The Individual Soul as 
enchained by the magic po¬ 
wers of the Universal Souk 
pp. 185-186. 

rV- 9* Maya as the power of 
God in the creation of the 
world, p. 227. 

rv. 10. God compared to a 
spider p p. 1S5. 

IV. lOi Maya as Prakiiti, p.227. 

rV, II. One attains to tran¬ 
quillity by "collccting""the 
Godhead, p. 316, 

IV, 12. Hiranyagarbha, as the 
hist creation of God, p.i86. 

IV* 16* God as a subtle film 
enveloping the Universe, 

P- 34a. 

IV. 16. Saivite description of 
the Godhead, p. 194. 

IV, 18, God experienced ns be 
yond iKith night and clay* 
P 345 - 

IV, 22. A eudemonistic pra¬ 
yer to Rudra* p. zgg. 


V* 2. Reference to the tawny- 
coloured Riship as the first- 
bom of God* p* 166. 

V. 3* God ns the spreader of 
the meshes, p. 194. 

V, 3* Mayi as the Meshes of 
God, p, 227. 

V. 5, Nature brought to ma¬ 
turity by God* p. 100. 

V. 5, God as presiding ever the 
processjoJ development* p. 185^ 

V* 8-9. Atinsm smaller than 
the hundreth part of a hair 
divid^ hundredfold, p. 347. 

V. ro* Atman realised as nei¬ 
ther male nor female^ p-34^ 

VL 1-12. Hie nature of the 
Supreme Godhead, and His 
identification with the Self, 
pp. 260-26X* 

VI- I- The whirling of the 
wheel of the Universe due to 
Rudra, p. 102. 

VI- 2. God as the Time of 
Time, p. roo. 

VI- 2. The Elements cannot 
be the "arche"" of things, pp, 

lOCHlOI. 

Yl. 2. The Five Elements as 
the handiwork of God, p^igi. 

VT 5, God as the cause of the 
combmation of Elements, 
p. 101. 

VJ, 5h Upa^nS* or the men¬ 
tal worship of God, p- 19 S. 

Vf. 9. Rudra as the Supreme 
Cause, and Lord of Souls, 
p. 102. 

VI. 10- God as the Magidani 
and PraJqiti as his Magic 
Power* p. 
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VI. II. The Elements ^ in¬ 
formed by God, pp* looiot. 

VL IX, Cod as the Spectator* 
p. i36. 

VI. II. The One God as Im¬ 
manent in the whole Uni¬ 
verse, p. zoS. 

VI- 12. Kudm as the Mover of 
themimoving manjfqldp p. 102. 

VI, 12. Highest happiness 
arises by seeing God witMn 
oneself, p. 316. 

VI. 13, Mention of SSmkhya 
and Yoga together* p. rfe. 

VI- 16. God described again 
as the Time of Time, p, 100. 


VL 16. God as the Land of 
Pradhanap p. 185- 
VI. 18. Bmhma as the Erst 
creation of Ccd, p. iSj- 
VI. 30. There can be no end 
to sorrow" without the know¬ 
ledge of God, p. 316, 

\rr. 21. The Tcveiation of the 
Upanisfiad through the Grace 
of God, p. II. 

VL 32. 23. Faith necessary 
for the communication of 
mystic knowledge* p. 333, 

\T- 23, Bbakti to God as to 
Gum, p. 198. 


praSka upanishad 


L 3-13, Rnyi and Pr^m con¬ 
ceived in the manner of 
Aristotle's ilatber and Foirn, 
pp. 92-93. 

I- r6- IVlaya as crook^dnesSp 
falseness, and i J1 o s i 0 ii * 
p. 235. 

IL I-12. On the supreme im¬ 
portance of PrS^* pp.go-gr. 

IV, 2. Sleep caused by the ab^ 
sorption of the Senses in 
the Mind, p, 123. 

IV. 4. The Mind* which is the 
Sacriliccr, b carried to Brah¬ 
man every day* p, 125. 

IV, 5, Dreams as both produc¬ 
tive and reproductive* 
pp. 126-127- 

IV* 6. Mind is merged in an 
ocean of l^ght in deep sleep, 
P* 123. 


V* 1-5. Meditation on Om re^ 
moves the slough of sin, 

P- 33 S 

VI. 1. Untmthp as drying up 
a Ulan from the very roots, 

VI. 2. The Punisha with 
Sbctcen Parts* p- 183. 

\T. 4. The Constituents of the 
Person with Si^tteen Parts, 
pp. 183-184. 

VL 5. Destruction of Kamo 
and Form in the final mer¬ 
gence in the -4 b s o 1 u t e * 
165. 

VL 3. The parts are to the 
Person as rivers are to the 
OceaUp p. tSo. 

\T- 6. The parts of Pumsha 
are centred in Him as spokes 
in the navel of a wheel, p.i8g. 
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L 1-7. On tlic 3uperbrity of 
the Brahmins to the K^ha- 
trij'asp p. 63- 

1- 7. Brihadnitha's request 
for initiation,p. 19&H 

L 2^- The pe&^niism of Bii' 
hadratha, p. 29^. 

1 . 2* An enumeiation of the 
seven Dhfitns^ p. 1S9* 

IL 1-3. Vbioti erf one's Self in 
a flood of supreme l%btj 
346. 

IL 3-4. The Soul as the Mo¬ 
ver of the body-chariotp 
pp, 133-134- 

MATOOKYA 

r-ra. Om as the representa¬ 
tion of the various ^tes of 
CoRsekuisDcsSp and the va¬ 
rious Aspects of Soulj 
P* 33 &- 

2- 7. The four States of Con- 


O. S. lutercal sound as the 
result of the processes of di¬ 
gestion and assintilation, 
p. m 

IL S , The Sound within man 
{ts the intimate ReaUtyp p. 
351. 

VL I. The inner Self governs 
al) external existenccp p- 

VI. 30. Thougtt as the lOot 
of all mental proo^ees, pn iiS. 

VI. 3&. The Soul described as 
either atonuOi or of the susc 
of a thumb* a span, or the 
whole body^ p. 138. 

UPANISHAD. 

$ciotisiiessaiulthe four Aspects 
of Soul, pp. 139-140P 

6^7^ God and the Absolute^ 
p. 219. 

9-ri. On the meaning of the 
parts of Om, p^ 36^ 
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r. TEXTS. 

A tiandy edition of the texts of the Upanisbads can be bad at 
the Nimayasagar Bombay»entitled Upmtshad$, 

which contains almost aU of the more ptonjinent UpanisbadSj ex- 
dudh^ the Maitii, Another edition of the Twenty-eigbt Upa- 
nishads is pubhabed also at the Venkateshwat Press, Bombay* The 
Anandctshram Press, Poona, has published an edition of Tkirfy^two 
Vpanishads, which excludes the famous ten Upanishads, with an 
inclusion, bow-ever, of Kaushttaki and Mmtri ^ong whh other 
Minor Upauishads* This edition of Minor Upanishads fe printed 
with the commentaiies of Jfiriyaffi and ^ nk aiananda, Jacob 
ha<s brought out an edition ol the Etev^n UpMiskads in 

the Bombay Sanskrit Series, which contains Upanishads he- 
yotid the ordinary tea. An excellent edition of the Ifiscdlaneous 
Upauisbads be h^d at the Adyar Tibr^ry, Madras, edited by 
Ihfi Director of the Manuscripts Library. Dr. Schrader, who was 
the Director of that Library in I9^£p brought out an edition of 
the Samnydsa UpanisJuids during that year, but when be was re¬ 
quired to go to Europe during the war, bb place was taken up by 
his succo^or A. Mahadov Shastri, who b*is recently brought out 
editions of the Upani^iads in igw. Yidania Upanishads 

in 1921, and Vaishiwf^ Upanishads in i9^3' seems only one 
volume On Upanishads from out of the original plan yet re^ 
maiTB to be edited* All the Upandslisds hs^e been edited with 
the commentary of Upanishad-Bialiinayiigin. The get-up ol the 
volumes leaves nothing to be desired* and we cannot recommend 
to our readers a more beautiful or nKffc handy edition of the Minor 
(Jpanishads than the of the lour volumes brought out from 

Adyar* 
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As regards the Hundred and Eight Upanishads, there was an 
edition brought out by Subralunanya Shastri at Madras in 18S3. 
hater on. the Tattvavivechak Press, Bombay, brought out an 
edition oJ the same Hundred and Eight Upanishads, while a handy 
edition of the Hundred and Eight Upanishtiiki can now be had even 
at the Nimayasagar Press, Bombay. In the absence of a more 
reliable edition, we can lecommend this to all students of 
Upanishadic htemture, who care for the canon of tlie Upanishadic 
literature "in extenso." There are a number of other Upanishads 
whidi exist beyond the so<alled Hundred and Eight, which have 
been catalogued in the volume on the biblicgraphy of the 
Upanishads published at Adyar, as well as with greater fulness and 
precision in the '■Creative Period of Indian Philosophy" by 
S. K. Bdvaikar and R. D. Ranade. 

It is strange that there should not have been even a single ex¬ 
ceedingly reliable edition of the Texts of the Upanishads. We 
recommend the production of such a one to all those who are in¬ 
terested in the literary side of the Upanishads. Ijmman's dictum 
(*'Beginii]gs of Hindn Pantheism") remains only too true that 
"a critical text of all the old Upanishads conveniently assembled 
in one volume with a pliilologically accurate translation and various 
useful appendices is still one of the pressing needs of Indology." 

Colonel Jacob has laid all students of Upanishadic literature 
under immense obligations by editing a Csncord^mce to the Pwtet- 
pat (56 ) Vpaniskads, along with the Bliagavadgita. This piece 
of litcraiy work is exceedingly creditable to one who was serving 
In the Indian Army, One wishes tliat there were more happy 
surprises of that kind from the Indian Army f 

II. COMMENTARIES. 

AH the great Schools of VedSnta Philosophy have had their own 
commentaries on the Upanishads, as on the Brahma-Setras, and 
the BhagavadgitS. The Commetttaries 0/ ^^ara on tha varions 
U pan i shads have been printed in the Anandasiam Press, Poona, a 
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also Ui the collected edition of bb works printed at Vinivilas Press^ 
They are also editetl in one volume by IL IL Bhagai'at, Poona- 
Sankara's commentaiy op tbc K^iiklls of Gaudapida, w^hich aio 
themscdvcs a comnientpjy on tbc IhLi^tikyopadsbad, is inost 
famous>as well as his cummentary on the BribadSmtiyaka- This 
last has been again commented on by Snrefiv'aricharj'a In his 
VSctlka^ Doufat has sometimes l>een thj-ovvn upon Sankam’s 
commentary on the SvetMvatara Uparishad ; but his commenta¬ 
ries on the other UpanLsbads have been regmded as authentic. 
There has been a very goad one-volnme cciition of the principal 
Eleven Upanishads commented on by Swami Achint)^ Bhagaw^an 
and printed at the Kintayasagar Press, igiOj, which follows in 
sntstance the coirunentary of Ankara on the Upanlshads. If 
one wishes to have an epitome ol Ankara's comineiiUiies on the 
UpanlshadSp one can have it in this edition of Swand Achintya 
Bhagawan^ The edition is also beautifully printed and is handy. 
Another running commentary on the substance of the various 
Upanisbads^ following tlie Advaita school of Philcisopliy, is entitled 

AnubhhtipmkS^p and has been writteii by tlie famous Midha- 
vKcbarya. 

The Commenfaries of Rdf}mnuja on the Upanishads are not 
so w'ell'bnown as his commentary on the Brahma^Sutras. There 
is a mention of the existence of his commentaries on the Upani- 
shads in an edition printed at Madras, which is howeveTj^ in any 
case^ not very accessible. On the other hand, the commentaries 
of Raiiga Rimlnuja on the various Upanishads following the 
"VTStsbtadmta school of thought are better kno^vn. The Anan> 
dashram Press has printed Ranga Hlm^nuja commentaries 
on the Brill ad Srahyaka, the Chhlndogya^ the KaOia and the 
Kena Ujanishads- The last two Upanishads with Rahga Rftml- 
nuja "s commentary have been also edited by Shridharashastri 
Pathak, of the Deccan CoUege. Poona. 

The Commentarifs M^dhia on the Upanishads can be had 
in the SarvamQla Series edited at the Madhavavilas Book Depot, 
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Kiimbhakonain, Extiacts from Madbva % commrntaries along 
rtith the original Upaniatiad^ and translaticnn have bem pub¬ 
lished at the Panin i Office, AUakabad. 

The BroJima-sutras themsdves art an aphoristic summaiy of 
the Upaiiishads, borrowkg words and ideas from them, and link¬ 
ing them together tn a theolcgico-philosophical contest. It a 
the conmicntarics of the great Teachers on tbe Brahma-sQtraSi 
which arei how^ever, more famous than the commetitaries on tlie 
Upanishads themselves. These coimnentaries constitute the later 
VedSjita proper, and use tte scJiolastico-lpgical method^ as has been 
pointed out in tbe Preface, instead of the mj^dco-intuitional one* 

lU. T K A K S L A T I O N S. 

The most important wort that has been hitherto done on the 
Upanishads is the work of Translatioii. Through a long period 
ol years the Uparashads have afforded a temptation for the 
aspiring Translator to try Ws hand at in vaiioiE languages. Tbe 
first known translation of the Upanishads was done into Pcisian 
dating the years 1636-1657 by the Pandits tn the court of Data, 
the son ol Shah Jaban^ The first notice of the Upanishads to tbe 
Western world was through Anquetil dti Peiron's translation en¬ 
titled the "'Oupn^ "bat/* two volumKp Strassbwg, iSoi-ifioa, 
which was a nendering mto Latin of the Peirian translation above 
referred to. The substance of the Latin translation appeareci in 
Freiidi in the year 1852 in J. B. Lanjiunais^ " Recherches sin Ics 
Langues, la Uttdraturc, la Rebgion ct la Philosophie d^ Indi^ ” 
1832. Ram Mohan Roy published tus translation of the ISa, 
Kena, Katha, and Mtipdaka Upanishads during the same ycar^ 
nameiVp 1832. Exactly fifty years later, tbe Otipnek'hat was 
translated into Gennan at Dresden, 1882. It may thus be seen 
h<w the Sanskrit Upanishads were rendered into Persian at the 
time of Barap how the Persian translation in its turn was rendeftd 
into Latin by Anquetd du Perron in i8oi^iSo2, and how^ the Ladn 
trandation wus jtsdi rendH'cd both into the French and Gennan 
languages during tbe course ol the last century. 
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One of the earliest translatars of the Upanishads into Engliah 
was Roer, who pubLUhed his transladons of nine Upunishads, I^a, 
Kena, Katha, Pra&ia, Mundaka, MEidukya, Aitareya, Taittirlya, 
and Svetalvatata at Calcutta in 1853. His translatioD of the Efi- 
hadSranyaJia came also later on. ilas MiUIer was the first syste* 
matic translator of all the chief Upanishads' at the Clarendon 
Press in twc^ volumes, WTiitney pubtehed a review 

ct this translation in the American Journal of Philology in rS8G, 
in an essay entitled '' The Upanishads and their latest Transla¬ 
tion Paul Deussen's monumental '^Sechsig Upanishad's 
des Veda> " pp* 94&^ was published at JLeipzig, iS??, and con¬ 
tains a translation of all the fifty Upanhhads included in the Oup- 
nck'batp as weU as ten 0;ther Atharvam Upanishads, It is un¬ 
fortunate that Deussen 's translation has not yet been rendered 
into English. It contains very useful introductions to all the Upa- 
nishads^ as well as to eaidi section of them* This work was re¬ 
viewed by Bdhtlingk m an essay entitled “ Bemerkungra zu 
dnigen Upanishaden in where he pointed out a number 
of points in which he diflered from I>eussen. — 

■ Gh R. S. Mead's translation of the Upamshads in cohabCimtiidD 
with J. C> Cbhattopadhyaya in 1S96, in two volumes, was pub¬ 
lished by the London Theosophical Society- Volume 1 * coutains 
translations of the Kena„ Katha, Pralna, Muudaka^ and Man- 
dukya UpantdiadSi and Volume IG o£ the Taittiriy'aj Aitareya and 
SvetMvatara Upanisbads. Mead's Uanslation excited such ^ 

■ interest in the European w^orld that it was translated both into 
the French and Dutch languages in 1905 and igoS, S* Sitaiiain 
Shastii and Ganganath Jha's Translation of the Upanishads in 
five volumes with Ankara's commentary (Natesau^ Madras^ 
1898*1901) contains texts of the Ifia. Kem, Mn^^a, Ka^a, 
Praina, Chhfindogya, Aitareya and Taittiriya Upanishads, imd 
is 50 neatly done and so finely printed that it perforce invites the 
study of the beginner in UpanisJiadic literattne. One vrishiis very 
much that Natesan might add the translation of the five remain¬ 
ing Upanishads, Mi^okya, BpliadllFanyaka, Sveta^ataia, Kau- 
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sbttBld, and Maitri to the already translated dghtp so as to make a 
fine 8et of vduines of the Tianslalid«is ol the chid Upamshads 
alojtig with Texts. Sitanatha Tattrabhustum's Translation cd 
the Upanishads in three volumes^ CaknttBp 1900^ contains all the 
thirteen piinripaJ Upanishads except Maitraj^tii. & C Vasn 
has edited the Kena, Pra^a^ MuDdaka, and 

dQkya Upani^ads with extracts from Madhva *s cofnmentary* 
Fanini Office, Allahabad. 1911. He has traislated the Chhan- 
dogya and the BrihadlranyaJca Upanishads likewise with extracts 
from the comroentary ol Madhva. Tukaram Tatya has brought 
out an eclectic edition of the Translations of the Twel’^'^ pnocipal 
Upanishads which indudes tlic translation of the T&u Kenai Katha^ 
PtaSua. Mundaka, Ma^^kya, Aitareya, Tsuttiriya, ^vet^^taia 
and BrihadSranyaka Upanishads by Roer, of the Chhandcgya by 
Rsbjendralal Maitraj and of the Kaushitaki by Cowell. The Maitri 
is iinr«^i:eaenled in this volume. R. E. Hume's translation of 
the Ihirteen Principal Upanishads, Cbdordp 1921^ is the latest, 
most handy, and most serdceeble of all. Mr« Home has profited 
by the translations of all his predecessors, while his Bibliography 
is pemadtably clear and useful. Our owm Bibliographical Hote 
owes not a LUtb to him. 

Of the translations of the Upanishads in the Vernaculars^ there 
are many. We might mention C, G. Bfaanti^s tran^atioi] of the 
various Upanishads in Marathi along with the commentaiy of 
Sankara in a series of voluiiies^ and R. R* Bliagavat*s text and 
translation in Marathi of various Upani^ads in two volumes^ the 
first containing the more Importaiit and classical tjpsuiishads^ and 
the other a iew of the minor Upanishads. Vishnu Shastn Bapat's 
tran^atioii of the Upanishads in I^larathi as wdl as his translation 
of the Bh^ya of Ankara on the Upanisbads are the most pains¬ 
taking of Marathi txandations. There are translations tjf tie 
Upamsbads in every language of India, and pardctilarlv the Ben¬ 
gali. The Biblicgraphy would be inordinatoly swollen if wt were 
to menrinn aJ] the translations in the various languages. 
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As regards the translatioiis of single ITpanisLads in serial onler, 
W6 mijg6t mentitin first AorobLndo Ghose's translations of the 
ISa, Katha, and other Upajtisl^ds^ whkh are interspersed with 
the phikBopliical reffectioTis of the author. Prof. M. Hiriyanna’s 
translations of the Kena, Katha, and other Ujanishads mth the 
coHsmentary of Ankara have appeared recently, while the Keno- 
panishad has been trarsliterated and translated by Oertef, Pro* 
lessor at YaJe, 1894. The Kathopanishad seems to find parti- 
cniar favottr with translators, and there are numerous transla?- 
tkms of it in various languages. Thus Paul Regnaud pnbHshod a 
translation of the Kathopanishad in French. Paris, i8g8, while 
the same Upanishad was also translated into Swedish bj 
Butenschon, Stockholm, 1902, and into Italian by BeUonkPilipiJi, 
Pfea, 1905. Whitney's translation of the Kaihopanishad, Boston, 
rfi90, is a remortable pieee of work, in wldcb he propose a nuttr- 
her of texttial emeBdations, and: adds a errticaJ introdoctioo. 

Johannes Hert^ has recently pubEshed a critical edrtioii of the 
Mupdakopanishadi L«pzig, 1924, Kcrtel‘s is an ambitioos 
nirtliod of oditiHg. He goes into questions of Metre and Languag®- 
differentiates the Traditional from the Orfginai text, then gives a 
Restored text, and then discusses the contents, the or%in, and the 
age of the MundaJeoparushad, along with its references to Jainism. 
After this prelude, Hertel prints the text of the Mundakopanishad 
by the anastatic method, bonowing it from the Bibliotheca Indlca. 
Hertel may have been inspired to adopt his method of the discus¬ 
sion of the Mundakopanishad ftom attempts Klsc that of Father 
Zimmemuuui on the Mahanarayana Upanishad, which uas his 
Ph, D, Thesis, in which he discusses the Sonroes and the Relation 
between the difiemnt recensions of that Upanishad. Prof. Zijiuncr- 
marm goes int 0 the text-parallels of the Upanishad, and the relation 
of thmn, and then proceeds to point out the contents and the 
scMcces of the Upanisbiad, and then cids with an anangoneiti oi 
matter. In fact, such a method of procedw? siwold be made ap. 
plkablc to every Upanishad, 
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M. N. Dvivedi *5 translation ol the MandCkya Upanisbad 
with the KMkas of .Gaudap 3 da and the Bhashya of Ankara, 
is remarkable in many respects- It was the first notics ol 
that great Hcracleithui philosopher GandapSda in English, 
Recently an amount of literature is coming out on Gau<bpada and 
on his relation to the Madhyamika Sotras. Prof. Vidosbekhara 
Bhattaohart^, Shantiniketan, is making a special study of Gaiida- 
pada, and one feels no doubt that when GaudapSda is rendered 
well into English, his relation to the Madhyamika. SQtias is pointed 
out, and a survey is taken of bis contribution to Philosophy, he 
is bound to startle the world of thought. As regards the Tait- 
tirlya Upanishad, A. Mahadeva Shastri has brought out a classic 
edition of that Upanishad with an English translation and the 
Commentaries of ^nkaracharya, Snrefivarachaiya, and Vidya- 
raijya, pp. 791, Mysore, i 903 ' '*'fhich would he most serviceable 
to all the students of that Upanishad, 

Otto B(&tlingk has done very classic work in turning out the 
editions of two of the biggest Upanishads, namely the BrihadSiai^ 
yaka and the Chhandogya, the one printed at St. Peterabtug, and 
the other at Leiprig. It is remarkable that the two edfrions were 
printed simnitaneously, and appeared in the same year, namely 
1889. While both the editions have been carefully edited, the 
Chhandogya has particularly a very beautiful appearance. The 
principle of paragraphing is retained in both the Upamshads, and 
Bflhtlingk has emended the text in various places, though not 
alwa3r5 successfully. For example, for the reading Vijitaya 
(Chhandogya IV, I, 4) Bohtlingk substitutes Vi}itvatS3fa. and 
for TajjalSniti, he reads Tajj'ananlti ^Chhandogya III.14JT}, 
of which the first is mmeccssaiy, and the second awkward. 
hJeverthdess, the editions of the Brihadaranyaka and the Chh^> 
ddgya edited with text and tianslation by Bdbtlingk have re- 
mained quite dassical, though they are somewhat inaccesrible in 
India. Bdhtlingk soon followed this achievanent by his edi¬ 
tions of the Katha, Aitaieya and PraSna Upanishads, with thdr 
texts in DevanSgari, and translation and notes in German, Leip 
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1891. WTiitnoy published a review of B 5 btlUigk ^5 tranda- 
tions of the vaiioDs Upanishads in the Ajiterican Journal of Pfii- 
lology, subject!ng them to a very detailed examLnatioiip and Baht- 
lingk replied to these criticisms in 1891. All this is a matter of 
literary give and take, which would certainly be enjoyed by those 
who take a philDlogicaJ interest in the Upanishads. 

E, B* CowelPa translations of the Kamhitaki and the Maitri 
Upanishads with the commentary of Rdmatlrtha ( 1661^1870 
have also remained classical works on those two Upanishads. 
A. Mahadeva Shastri/s edition of the Amritabindu and Kaivalya 
Upanishads, text and translatio!!, is a handy little volmne. 
Kajayanaswami Iyer tus translated Thirty Minor Upanishads 
at Bdadms, 191-^ Finally, S. K. Belvalkar's " Four Unpublished 
UpanifihadSp^' containing texts and translations of the Bishkala^ 
the ChhSgaleya, the Aisheystp and the Saunaka Upanishads (19(25 
of wHch the first was printed by Dr^ Schrader but the rest were 
only in MS. form in the Adyar Ubraty> has been pnblisheid by 
the Academy of Philosophy and ReHgion^ and can be had at its 
Poona Branch, Poona ^ India^ 

TV, SELECTIONS. 

One of the earliest of books of Selections from the Upanishads 
was by Paul Regnaud entitled Mtxiiriaux pour servir Phisioifc 
iU la philosophy de FariSj 1876. It contains numeroiis 

passages from the original Upanishads in transUtCfated fonn to¬ 
gether with French translation and topical arrangement. Reg^ 
naud had intended this book for a short accoimt of the ancient 
philosophy 0! India. Another book on Sttedions from ih^ Upa^ 
nishads in English by John Muidodi, Madias 1895* is intended 
not so much to illnstrate the philosophy of the Upanishads^ as to 
prove the superiority of Christianity to the philosophy of Hin¬ 
duism. L. D- Barnett *h Som^ Sayings from ih^ Upanishads 
LandoRp 1905, as well as hk Brahma-Knouydgr^ London 1906^ are 
sfKightly little volumes which take us to ttke heart of Upaihshadic 
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teachiiag, Deiissen's Die Cehmmkhrc ii$s 

is intended as a smmnaiy ef the "Sech^ Upanishad V smxk cmtada^ 
selections from fourteen Upanishads, HiJkbmndt^ tte 
Vedic scholar, has produced a work of selecdDns. entitkd Atts, 
Bfd/tnuinas und Upanisiiadm, Jena, which contains typical pas¬ 
sages from the Brihmai^ as wdl as the Upauishads to iUustrate 
the early philosophy of India, HiUebrandt does not make a 
sufficient cMcrcntiatiDn between the Brilima^ ott the one hand 
and the Upanishads on the other, and hence finds rit^ 
and superstition freely mixed with pure ideas of philosophy im 
Ms little vdluttie. He says that he is satisfied that he has many 
agreements with Otdenbergp partktilarly wh^n the latter says that 
the philosophy of the Upanishads cannot, in any way^ be comr 
pared to the philosophies of Kant and Schopenhauer, and is there¬ 
fore open to the same criticbiii which we have made against Old* 
enberg in the Preface. As a sprightly little volume, Johafta^ 
Herters Dut WeisAet^ dtf VfmishitdcH^ Mancben, 1921, ia mose sti¬ 
mulating than HiUebrandt's sdeotkms, though occasionally 
sided. Hertel brings together selections kom the I^p 
Katha, Gihindcgya, Brihadlra^^aka^ Aitareya, and KaaahUalrr 
UpanishadSp and says that he wants to present the Upanishads in 
readable German, not that his book 15 intended specifically 
for Indologists. Hertel's w'ork whets thought, even though his 
concltisions are not always satisf^tctory^ We have notice<i m the 
Preface how in two little points we disagree with tim meoniiif 
which Hcrtd finds in the Kenopanishad, Hertd gives introduce 
tions to all his selections^ wMch makes the book more valuable tha^ 
fMebrandf's, wMch does aot contain such introdnctjois. 
Eberhardt "s Der ktzier Schims^ jetm, 1920, is alsn a 

book of sclecfions firom the Upanishads, and corrtaiis thirty^ 
seven passages topically axmitged. The author of the presenl 
work has also an mtentim of bringing out an edition of 
eimsfmn Upemiskads from tbe specifically sptHlual point oi 
view,. It was Ram Mohan Roy^s deliberate opinion that ScIectioDa 
frean tbe Upanishads publcsbed and Largely circulated wcmld 
cofitribste than anylhing cIk to the muni "TMt rdipoos 
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dwation rf his Mtmtjymea, and it may s«ia as if the spiritual 
SelecU«3s from the Upanishads which the author of the present 
work intends to bring out wiJ] satisfy this urgent need. 

V, REFERENCES. 

The references to Ufanishadic iiterature are vast and various. 
We can tabulate here only the prindpal among them under three 
different beads, references in the Histories of Literature, refer¬ 
ences in the Histories of Religion, and references in the Histories 
of Philosophy. Weber ’a Indistk^ StuditH Vols. 1. and H. cioi>* 
tain series of artieles on almost all of the Uponishads in this vbl- 
umc, with the exception of the Aitareya and the Brihadarap. 
yalQ. W^e have also a treatment of the Upanishads in his His. 
iory oj Indian Lii&ature, as well as in Monicr WiUiams's Indian 
Wisdom. Other references to the philosophy of the Upanishads 
are to be found in Leopold von Schroeder's Indiens Liieratut und 
Caiittr. 1887. in iVof, ilacdoneU’s History of SanshU UUraiuto, 
pp. 318*343, as wdl as in Wintemita's GisekicitU der indischon Lii- 
teraiur Vol. I., pp. 210*339. M these try to sum up condsdy the 
teachings of the Upanishads, and indicate their general place in 
the history of Sanskrit Literature. 

Sorfai as the Histories of Religion ars conceruecL we may men¬ 
tion Hopkins's Rdigiens of India, and Gedcn 's Stadia in Eas¬ 
tern Rohgions. as wca as his later Studies in the Religions of the 
EosL These indicate the religious place of the Upanishads in 
Indian thought. 

Among Histories of Indian Philosophy we might make special 
mention of Prof, Radhakrishnan's Indian Philosophy Voluine 1., 
and Das Gupta’s History of Indian Philosophy Vol. L, which con¬ 
tain recMt pronouncements on the philosophy of the Upanishads. 
Strauss 'a Indvsche Phihsophie contains a treatment of the philo¬ 
sophy of the Old Upanishads at pp. 43.61. and of the New Upa- 
mshflds at pp. 62-85, which would amply repay perusal 
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Among other references to Upanisbadic literature, wc might 
mahe mention of Frol. KaUi ’e chapter on the Upanishadk 
Period in the Cambridge Uisioiy af Mia Vol. 1 , chapter 5,'wherein 
be points out that the theory oI Transmigration was a ne'W theory 
in the Upanishadic days, having been entirely absent m the Brah- 
mana period. He also suggests that it would not be collect to 
suppose that the Brahman Doctrine was the reaction of the noble 
class against the devotion of the priesU to the ritual. On the 
other hand, he pdnts out that it must have been through pUcy 
that the Brahmins ascribed the Brahman doctrine to the noble 
'class (pp. 142^144 )■ We have pinted out in the third chapter 
of tins hook how the idea of Transmigration could be traced e\^ 

■ to the Vedic days * hence it was not entirely new to the Up- 
nishaAs. Also, we have suggested at the cod of the first 
that the doctrine of Brahman could be regarded neither as ^ ^ 
manic nor as Kshatriyan, and that anylwdy. who came to '* know. 
to whatever class he might liave belonged, was regarded as a Sage- 
To attribute policy to the Brahmins would not be a satisfactoiy 

solution. 

A last reference to UpawshaAc literature we should make men¬ 
tion of is an Artidc on the Upanishads in the Emytychpoidia.of 
Reiigim and Eihks by the IJev. A. S. Gedcn, the Translator of 
Denssen ’s Philosophy of the Upanisliads. The cditoi- of the 
Encyclopaedia could not have pitched upon a more suitable per¬ 
son to write the article on the " Upanishads." The article al» con¬ 
tains 9 useful little BibUogmphy at the end of it. 

VT. ESSAYS AKD R K S - 

There arc a number of important essays and systematic trea¬ 
tises connected with either a part or the whole of Upann^dic 
Philosophy. We must begin by noting a somewhat hriment 
idea in Otto Weeker's Dtr CelTatiih dtf Kasvs in der ^lereti Ipn’ 
niehad-iiurtaiur, Tfibingen, 1905. wherein by a consideration of 
the various cases in ten of the prindpaJ Upanishads be comes at 
a chronological order of the Upaiushads relative to the age of 
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Pamni. This is rather au important idea ; for, Panini seems to 
have flcurished before the Upanishadic era. had faded away, and 
therefore, some Upanishads wherein the Pii^an uses do not occor 
may safely be taken to be pre-PSnini* wliile others where they do 
occur may be taken to ho post-Paruni. With this important hint, 
Wecker arranges the Uponishads in four groups ; Group one con¬ 
sists of the Brihadaranyaka, the Gih^ndogy^a, and the Kaushl- 
taki ; Group two, of the Aitareya, the Taittirlya, and the Katha: 
Group three, of the Kena, and the ISa ; Group four, of the SvetSSva- 
lara and the Maitri. The fii^t two are evidently prfr-Pa^, the 
third possibly pre-Panini, while the last is post-Parajii- In fact, tliis 
procedure of Wecker, in which be tries to arrive at a date of the 
Upanisbads from a gtammalical point of view is far more valid than 
that which avails itself of the presence or absence of the idea of 
Transmigration which we have noted in the first chapter of this work. 
One wonders why the idea of Incaniation has not been simflarly 
requisitioned for such purposes. In an essay on T/w DfamsUc 
EUm^ni in ihc Vpanisheuis in the Monist, 1910, Charles Johnston 
discusses certain dialogues from the Brihadirau5^aka, the ChbSn- 
dogya, and other Upimishads. A. H, Evdng writes a study in 
Upanishadic fBycho-pbysics by conadering the Hindu concepiim 
of function of BraUh. Dr. Betty Heimann offers a review of 
the Upanishadic speculations on deep-sleep in hm Dis Ti^/schtaf' 
Spekutation der alien Vpanishaden, 1922, while Rumball has writ¬ 
ten an essay on The Concepiim of Sin in the Upanisk&ds, Open 
Court, 1909* We thus see how a searching analysis ol the Upa- 
nishads has been made in the interest of the diflerent studies 
pursued by Scholax^, 

Similar is the case with certain other essays on Upanishadic 
subjects. We have already pointed out in our Preface how in 
his Die S^khya-Philosophie, Leipzig, 1S94. Richard Garbe 
goes into a detailed survey of the relation of the Upanishads to 
the Samkhya system, and comes to the oemduaion that the Sam- 
kbya system originated in the mid-Upanishadic period. Dr 
Macnicol "s chapter on the Theism of tbi Upanishads in his work 

55 ^ 
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OB Indian Tkidsm is a very dever analysis of the tLdstic teadi- 
ing of the Upamshatb. Macnicol "s theds is that we inay suppose 
that the Upanishads maintain the theistic theory, betause^ as be 
saysp the doctrine of Maya is imknosvii to the Upaidshads, Mac- 
nkiol comes to the conclusion that the Upanishadic theory of 
God is theistic-mj'stic* instead of pantheistic : Dr* Caied in his 
luminous exposition of the dosciy parallel speculation of Plotinus 
huA distinguIsliEd the body of ideas to which it appears to me the 
redection of the Upanishads belongs as Myslidsm from what is 
properly to be denominated Pantheism " (P- 59 )■ cannot 
go with Dr. Macniool w ben be says that the Doctrine of Alaya is 
unknown to the Upenishads ; but we do agree with liim when he 
speaks about the mystic trend of Upanishadic doctriuej though 
a myatidsm need not always be a mere theism^ Prolessor John 
McKenzie^s Hindu Ethics. Oxford, contains an excellent essay 
on the Ethics of the Upanishads { pp. 67’^)- We entirely agree 
with B 4 i. McKenzie that the Upaiushadic ethical thinking is con¬ 
ducted in full view of tha wider iinphcations of human cxisteiicej 
namelyi in other words, that the Upanisliadic Ethics reposes on a 
solid MetaphyricaJ basis; but we do not agree that the Upamshadic 
morality is ultimately unreaip or only Antitiomian. A survey of 
the various views on Upanisbadic Ethics in our Chapter VX 
would suicLy disprove ail such partial vfews- 

Of the strictly philosophical on Upanishadic subject^ we 

have^ in the first place. Josiah Royce "s essay on the Mystical Con¬ 
ception of Being, as illustrated primarily from the UpamshadSi in 
his Wc^ld and the Individual Royce tdls us that he dwells so long 
on the Upanishads, because, as he says, "they contain already 
the entire story of the mystic faith so far as it had a philoscplncal 
basis " (p. 175). Royce diaracterises the my'sticaJ method as 
immediacy, and though he is not himsdi h) sympathy with mys^ 
tidsmp nobody could have explained the mystic position better 
than Rnyoe has done. Prof. Radhaknshnan^s Reign 0/ Rctigi&n fS 
CmUmporofy Phiiasopl^^ McMillan, ^'nds with a chapter 

on *' Some suggestions for an appro^h to Reality based op the 
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Upantshad? ", W« jnigiit set itom this how Prof. Radhfikmhi^aTi 
himself regards the Ojianishads capable of giving ns a point o( 
view in contemporary^ thought. Prof. G, H. Langley, t>f Dacca 
University^ writes an essay on the Conc^ptiim of ihe 
spirit in the Uptmhhads, its with the Individual 

Spirit in the Indian Philosophical He view, edited by A* G, Wid- 
gery and R. D. Ranadc, April, 1920^ Herein also he points out 
how the UpanisMds differ from KaM. Not that Kant himselfp 
according to ProL Langieyp is tiltimately light, ''for Kant re¬ 
gards that the Sell in sytithcsising the given idlujtiotis distorts 
the repn>sentations of the real object which give rise to them. 
On the other handp Croce must he regarded as nearer the truth 
than Kantp when he says that the Self in synthesisiDg is not dis^ 
torting that which is given in experiencep but is eicercising only 
the essentia] hinctioji of spirit in ccvcaJiiig its true nature (pp. 
126-127), FinalJyp Dr. Barua in his Pre-Buddkistie Pkihsophy^ 
Calcutta, 1921, goes into a very detailed analy^s of ah the Thin¬ 
kers of India before the days of Buddha, and naturally has to con¬ 
sider iM exiensa tlie teachings of Upanishadic philsopbers like 
Uddalaka, YSj navalJcya, Fippalada, and others. The great difficulty 
in the case of these Upanishadic Philosophers is, however, to ebneh 
their personalities and doctrines, and if this could be successfyUy 
donCpa volume on the Philosophers ol the Upanishads " could 
well be written on the lines followed by Dr. Burnet in his Early 
Greek Philosophy. Rudiments of such a possible work have been 
already indicated in the first chapter of the present volume. 

It is to the great credit of the Christian Missions in India that 
they should have instituted research in various departments of 
Indian thought, and the Upanishads have not escaped their dose 
attention. Even though the tows that they take are bound to 
be in the interc-st of Christianity, nDbody could que^on the k- 
hour they bestow upon the subjects they deal with. Slater's 
book on Studies in ike Upaniskads^ Madras, 1897, is a vcjy 
good and clever production ; only Slater does not suppose that the 
Upanishads are capable of suppljing the idea of a univeiBal religkm ; 
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[f the dream of a noLversal reJigian be tme—and we have but 
one science of the universe | and If the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of man be true, there cart be bui one bond of 
spirituai union for such a family—that religion cannot possibly 
be based on the Upani^ads. If you make them your teligion, 
then you must be conlont to see it conined to a small comer of 
the globe* and to a select coterie even m that corner^ For if, as 
it has often been urged, this andent system can be properly un¬ 
derstood only in the original Sanskrit, then true religion at Its 
highest, depends, not oidy on superior intelkct, but also on special 
linguistic talent, and talent to study a dead language I Hue 
thing, at lowest, is uripradicable " (pp. 7^). We fail to see 
what comtection the idea of a universal rel^on has with language ; 
it has to do only with spirit, and not with Ihe expression of it in 
any language. D. Griswold's treatise on a in 

th^ Hishry $f Indian PMlc^cphy discusses at length the doctriiie of 
Erahman in the Upanlshads, and considei^ its religious, ethical* 
and phUosophical consequences. Urquhart'ia Upani^hads and 
Life, Calcutta, 1916* the argument of which work he also puisnes 
further in his larger book on Pantheism and the Vahu vf Li/e^ dis¬ 
cusses the theism and the pessindsm of the Upanbhads, their 
metaphi^ad inadequacy^ thdr religious and ethical efiects* and 
ends with the message of Christianity for Indhu 

Of the more sj^ematic works on Upanishadic Philosophy as 
a whole* we have to mention first A+ E. Gough *s Fhihsophy af 
th^ Upanisttads, London 1S82* whidi is probably the earliest of 
the kind, and which is a briHiantly written work, though it has a 
somewhat unsympathetic tone. Gough's view about the rela¬ 
tion of Sankara to the Upanishads is that his plillosophy may be 
supposed to be a legitimate outcome ol the teachings of the Upa- 
fiishads^—an opinion which has been challenged by critics who 
point out that Saikara *s philosophy is not the legitimate outcome 
of the teachings of the Upanishads. Dcussm's Philosophy &f 
the Upanishads^ which h^ been translated by the Rev* A. S. 
Gedm^ 1906, IS the next most systeraatic work on the Upanishads. 
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Having spent a number of years on his "Scctuig Upamshad's"j 
I>eusen could speak with a master's voice on the central teachings 
of the Upaxii^bads. I>eusscn's work is entirely indispen^ble to 
students ol Upauishadic thought. Prof, RadhakrishnaD "s Phi^ 
iosophy of tht Upaniskdd^, a separate print from his Indian Phi¬ 
losophy VoK Ipg which has lately appeared, is a masterly artd 
running survey of the teachings of the Upanishatb* and comes 
from the hand of one who is deeply read in Western thought. 
Dr* S. K. Belvalkaj and R. D. Ranade's Cre^vo Psnwf of 
Indian Philo^hy which will be published under the patronage 
of the University of Bombayp has been in the Press for some time 
past^ and gives a detailed analysis of the contents of the vartods 
Upanishads arranged in their chronological and stratificatory 
order* There is also a very exhaustive survey in that book of a 
Century of Minor Upanishads, most of whkh have never been 
hitherto translated, and some of which have never been even 
printed. 

There remain* however* two masterly treatises on the Philoso¬ 
phy of the Upanishads, one by OltramaFe and the other by Olden- 
berg. Oltramare's L ^HisUnro thiosophiqes ianj 

I Vniif, Paris* 1907* contains a full account of Upanishadic phi¬ 
losophy in French, pp. 63-131* Oltramare hist discusses such 
topics as Brahman^ the Individual Soul, and the Identity of the 
B rahm an with the Individual Soul* Then he proceeds to tdl us 
how to kjDow the Individual Soul is to know Brahman. He proceeds 
next to the question of the individualisation of Brahman, a$ well as 
the relation of the World to Brahman and Soul* Further, Oltramare 
proceeds to discuss the doctrines of Samsaia and Moksha. Under 
these headings, he discusses such problems as the Mechanism of 
Metempsychosis, Works and SalvutLon, Knowledge and Sajvationp 
and finally* the Meaning of Salratioiip Lastly* he winds up by 
discussicig the new tendency of reUglDus thought in the Upa- 
ftishads, as well as by an examination of the inteUectual and moral 
influence of the Upanishads* Oldenbeig Dis der 

Upmishadm AnjMtigg dgs Baddhismm^ Gdttingen* I9r5i 
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PP‘ 374* ^ cntirdy worthy of the veteran sclidar. hi part 
one of this work^ Oldenber^ discusses the old Upanishads ; in part 
two, the new Upfluji^hads atid the be^miigs of Sithkhya and Yoga ; 
while in part three, he discusses the beginnings of BiiddJihiu. After 
a preliminary chapter discussing ^uch topics as the Land and 
Folk, the prc-histodc back’-groimd, the Vedic gods. Death and 
the other world, and so forth, Oldenbeig goes to the central oon^ 
ceptions of the Upanishads, namely those of Brahman and Atman, 
and their identihcation. He then discusses the problem ot the 
rektioa of the Absolute to the Worlds and the meaning of the 
One and the Many. He pro^^eds next to discuss the question of 
the Absolute in itself, and the problem of the Peiwnal and the 
frnpersenaJ. He then applies himself to the que$tton of Seden- 
wandening ", as well as to that of the Worth of Existence. He 
proceeds to discuss the question of Emaiicipatioiir the relation of 
Knowledge and Works^ and the problem of the knowability of the 
Absolute. He ends his first part by a review of the literary form 
of the Upanisbads, namely the prose and poetry of the Upani¬ 
shads, their dialogues, and such other similar matters. In part twu^ 
he condders the beginnings of Samkhya and Yoga, wherein be 
discusses such problems as the Gu^, the Purusha and the Pm- 
fciiti, the dbdpline of Prana, the Asanas^ and Hirades. In part 
three, he discusses the origin of Buddhism in a suiroy spreading 
over about sixty pag^. We might ea^y see from these contents 
of Oltramare and Oidenberg's works that, like thdr great pre¬ 
decessor in tbe field, Deussen Philosophy of the UpanLs h a fe , 
they are ftilly philosophical in totie^ mid grapple with tbe central 
problems of Upanisbadic thought. But they arm less at construc- 
tioa than at mere exposrtk>n, they have been wTitten from 
the standpoint of the philosophy of tbe past. It might be easily 
■eeu, therefore, how a constructive presentation of Upanishadiic 
FhilDsophy from the standpoint of contemporary thought was 
tbe necessity of the bour» 
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AN ENCYCLOPAEDIC HISTORY OF 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


The Academy of Philosophy and Religion baa undertaken the 
prspaiation and publication of an Encyclopedic Histoiy of Indian 
Philosophy in suttcen volumes, much like the Cambridge Modem 
History, or the Cambridge History of English Literature, makfng 
use of the spedaiisod labours of the many great sacmi/iof PhUo- 
sophy in India, and bringing their researches to a focus in the 
Encyclt^aedic History, the volumes of vfhieh may be set down 
as follows i — 

Vol. L The Philosophy and Religion of the Vedas. 

Vol. IL A Constructive Survey of Upanishadic Philosophy 
(Now out.) - 

Vul. HI. Philosophy and Religion of the HahibbSrata, and the 
Bhaga vadgfta. 

Vol. IV. The Philosophy of Buddhism. 

Vol. V. The Philosophy of Jainism. 

Vol VI. Philosophy of the Dar§anas: SSmkhya, Yoga, and 
Pamt-mlmansfi. 

Vol. VII. Philosophy of the Dai&nas: NySya and Vajtieshika. 
Vol. Vin. The PhUosophy of Advaltism. 

Vol. iX. NoO'Advaitic Vedanta. 

Vol, X. Indian Mysticism ; Mysticism in Mah^lsbtra (In the 
press). 

Vol, XI. Indian Mystidsm: Mysticism otrtside MahMshtra. 
Vol. XU. Tendencies of Coulemporary Thought. 

Vol, XIII. Sources. 

Vcd. XIV. Semrees, 

Vol. XV, Sources. 

Vol. XVI, Index. 

The fbUowing persons, whose names have been alphabeticaily 
ainuiged, constitute, amon^ others, the Contributors to the 
series, the asterisk signifyiiig.filejnber of the Editorial Board:_ 


Bciv&lltar, M. A. Ph, D., ProtBSSor of S&nskiit, 
Deccan Cdlege, Poona. 

2. Prindpal Vidhusbekhara Bbattachaiyaj Vbhva-Bh&tati 
University, SbaQtiniketan. 

3- Prof. A. Chakravard M, A-, Professor of PliDcsoytiy, IVes- 
dency Collene, Uadias. 

♦ 4 - Prof. S. N, Das Gnpta, li.A. Pb, D., Presidency College, 
Calcutta. 

* 5 ‘ PtTiidpal A. B. Dhruva, Bf. A., Professor of Sanskrit, 
Hindi] University, Benares, 

6. Prof. M. Hiriyanna, M. A., Professor of Sanskrit, Maharaja’s 
College, Mysore. 

7. Prof. Ktiahnaswami Iyengar, M, A., Professor of History. 
Univeraty of Madras. Madras. 

8. V, SobFBnian3ia Iyer Esqr,, B. A., Registrar, Univetsfty 
of Mysore, Mysore. 

«9. Dr. Ganganatli Jba, M. A, DXitt.. Vice^aia^DOT. Uni¬ 
versity of Allahabad, Allahabad. 

10. Prof, K. Sabramanyam PUlay, M. A. U. L, Law College, 
Madias. 

♦II. R'of. S. Radhak rishnan , M, A., Profssor of Fhilosojiby, 
University of CaJcotta, Cakatta. 

♦12. Prof. R, D, Ranade, M. A., Director of the Academy 01 Rri. 
losophy and Religion, Poona Branch. Poona. 

♦13. Dr. Biajedranath Seal, M, A. Pb. D. D. Sc.. Vice-Cbancelkir 
University of Mysore, Mysore, CbairmaD. 

14. Prof. Kuppyswami ShasUi, M. A., Professor of Sanskrit, 
Presidency College, Madras. 

15. Prof. E. A. Wodehoose, M, A., Professor of English, Dec- 
can Coll^, Poona. 

t6. Prof. R. Zimtnermann, S. J.. Ph. D., Professor of Sanskrit 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay:^' 
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« 

It hu l»en decided to bring ont the Series at as wriy a date aa 
possible; butj a periodj say, of about ten y«ts, may safely be 
predicted for the publication of the entire series. More infonna- 
tion about the Encjrdopaedic History of Indian Philosophy, or 
about the Academy of Philosophy and Religion, can be had from 
the Director of the Academy of PhUosoiAy and Religiou, Poona 
Branch, Poona, 
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